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Art. I1.—The Eastern Seas, or Voyages and Adventures in the Indian 
Archipelago, in 1832-33-34, comprising a Tour of the Island of Java— 
Visits to Borneo, the Malay Peninsula, Siam, &c.; also an Account 
of the Present State of Singapore, with Observations on the Commer- 
cial Resources of the Archipelago. By Grorce Winpsor Ear, 
M.R.A.S. London: Allen and Co. 1837. 


Mr. Eart’s volume merits, and will obtain no ordinary share of 
attention, both because it furnishes a great deal of interesting and 
novel information to the general reader merely as a book of voyages 
and travels, throughout one of the largest and richest compartments - 
into which, for the sake of distinctness, geographers are in the habit 

of dividing the globe ; but, because the facts detailed and the sug- 
gestions offered in its pages, are calculated to arrest the views and 
awaken the efforts of merchants, legislators, and philanthropists, in 
such a way as promises to guide to the most beneficent results. It 
is not only true that several of the countries and islands here 
described or alluded to have been previously almost unknown, and 
that many things have in respect of them been communicated by 
the author, which closely concern the deepest interests of numberless 
tribes of half-civilized mankind, as well as the welfare of British 
mercantile and political relations, but it also happens that the trans- 
parent, judicious, and manly style that characterizes the whole nar- 
rative which is made the vehicle of this intelligence, has been 
rarely attained, excepting when head, heart, and literary habits have 
combined to produce this excellence. One might almost say, after 
reading the choicest or most stirring parts of the book, that there is 
nothing very striking in it as regards incident or adventure. There 
is certainly not one solitary paragraph, by reading which alone, 
either the writer’s pretensions, or the single matter described, could 
lead to the belief that whoever begins at the beginning, will eagerly 
and profitably proceed to the end, without allowing himself to skip 
over the smallest portion of the contents ; yet such is the case. 
There must be something drawn then from this fact that ought to 
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go to Mr. Earl’s credit merely as a writer ; but instead of endea- 
vouring to give at length a philosophic theory for the fact, we shall 
do much better by presenting so much of that which he has done, 
as may enable any one to judge of the entire work for himself. 
Perhaps, however, we may not very far miss the mark, in the way 
of a general index to his attractive powers, when we say in a 
single sentence that he has done his observations and feelings great 
justice by distinctly bringing out much of the manners, character, 
and capabilities of the numberless tribes which inhabit the eastern 
islands—many of them, almost like amphibious creatures, being at 
home upon the sea, as well as when upon the land—and by happily con- 
trasting the mild, peaceful, and industrious natives of the interior of 
several of the places visited, with the restless and unscrupulous 
population that swarms on the shores and along the rivers of the 
Indian Archipelago—thus affording, we believe, a fuller and clearer 
view of the physical and moral features, as well as capabilities of 
the vast regions referred to, than has ever been before made public. 

In the autumn of 1832, Mr. Earl sailed from Freemantle, 
Western Australia, in a small schoaner for Batavia, whose shores 
and river, sending forth the noxious smells of decaying vegetation and 
putrid animals, may have tempted mariners to speak of the “ Spicy 
gales of India,” or ‘ of Araby the blest,’—creating, however, a 
chilly, damp sensation, and being pregnant with malaria. The crew 
of the schooner consisted of Chinese and Malays, so called, though 
none of them were genuine ; and, on account of the cold which pre- 
vailed during their stay at Swan River, though the poor fellows 
seemed at first to be morose and sulky, no sooner had they entered 
the tropics, than their increasing liveliness and gaiety proved how 
much influence climate has upon the animal spirits. 

Weare not going to tarry long with our author at Batavia, which 
is well-known ground. One scene, however, deserves to be ex- 


tracted, both on account of the picturesque character of the reality, 
and of the author’s description of it. 


‘‘ The sea near Batavia is covered with innumerable little islets, all of 
which are clothed with luxuriant vegetation. Native prahus, with their 
yellow mat sails, are occasionally seen to shoot from behind one of them, 
to be shielded from view immediately afterwards by the green foliage of 
another; and over the tops of the trees may often be descried the white 
sails of some stately ship, threading the mazes of this little archipelago, 
One group, appropriately named the Thousand Islands, has never yet been 
explored, and its intricacies afford concealment to petty pirates, who prey 
upon the small prahus and fishing-boats. We rounded Ontang Java 
point on the 2d of September, and bore up for Batavia roads, occasion- 
ally having a view of the shipping between the islands. A number of 
large fishing-boats were coming in from sea, and standing with us into 
the roads; and although we were running at the rate of seven knots an 
hour, they passed us with great rapidity. They had a most graceful 
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appearance: many of them were fourteen or fifteen tons burthen, and 
each boat carried one immense square sail. As the breeze was strong, a 
thick plank was thrust out to windward for an out-rigger, on which 
several of the numerous crew sat, or stood, to prevent the press of sail 
they were carrying from capsizing the boat. They were occasionally 
hidden from our view by their passing behind some of the small islets; 
but in a few seconds they would appear on the other side, having shot 
past so rapidly, that we could scarcely fancy that we had lost sight of 
them at all.” 

On the way up the river to the town, the objects that met the 
author’s view were not so exhilarating. Among these was a boat 
carrying some sick Europeans to an hospital, a large lighter in 
which a number of native convicts were busily employed, clearing the 
mud from the bottom of the stream, many of them heavily ironed, 
and a large alligator of a light-brown colour. Although this raven- 
ous monster was so close at hand and unscared, several children 
were bathing on the banks, without fear. The truth is, these 
animals are protected, because they devour the refuse of the 
slaughter-houses, and the other animal matter consigned to the river, 
which might otherwise prove most injurious to the health of the 
inhabitants—the abundance of this sort of garbage keeping them 
so well fed, that it is not worth while subjecting themselves to the 
trouble and the danger that would be attendant on preying upon 
living bipeds. 

Mr. Earl will not allow that the Javanese are to be judged of 
according to the character and the appearance of the inhabitants of 
Batavia ; and, indeed, he had an opportunity of correcting the 
reports of many on this subject, which is seldom enjoyed by voyagers. 
He attributes great blame to the Dutch government as respects the 
wretchedness, the demoralization, and the discontent which reign 
among the Batavians. ‘Throughout the volume he is severe—we 
believe, not unjust, towards that liberal European power, with re- 
gard to its colonial policy. The determination with which it 
upholds slavery in its foreign possessions, the burdens it imposes 
upon its free subjects in the East, and the monopolizing spirit 
with which it seeks upon system to engross all the benefits arising 
from these possessions,with regard to the rights of the natives or of 
other independent governments, are flagrant violations of justice and 
humanity, which, it is wonderful that England, for instance, should 
so long have overlooked. When we accompany our author to 
Borneo, we shall have an opportunity of marking some extremely 
gross wrongs of the kind alluded to, and have reason to congratulate 
the government and people of Great Britain, that with all their 
Sins of omission and commission, in as far as regards their colonial 
policy, they are hailed by the nations in the Indian Archipelago as 


the friends of mankind, and the patrons of commerce. We may 
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add, that it is not without satisfaction we learn, that.the Dutch 
= of colonial policy is not more unjust and narrow in its views, 
than that it is certain, in relation to Batavia, for example, to be 
ere long, ruinous to its promoters and to its very existence. 


“ Batavia is the seat of the supreme government of Dutch India, and 
forms the depét for the produce of all its possessions in the Eastern 
Archipelago. It was formerly visited by numbers of large junks from 
China and Siam, and by prahus from all parts of the Archipelago; but 
since the establishment of the British settlement at Singapore, the perfect 
freedom of commerce enjoined at that place has attracted the greater 
part: of the native trade, while that formerly carried on by junks between 
Batavia and China has totally ceased: the government is obliged, there- 
fore, to look for its revenue from the produce of its own possessions. 

“Of the three articles most in demand for European consumption, 
coffee, pepper, and sugar, the two former are entirely monopolized by the 
government, and heavy penalties are inflicted on those cultivators who 
dispose of their produce to private individuals. The price paid by the 
government for these articles is extremely low, and they are afterwards 
sold at greatly advanced prices to the merchants. This system has been 
found so oppressive, that frequently the natives, driven to desperation, 
destroy their own plantations, preferring beggary to such severe taxation 
for the support of a government which only seeks to enrich itself, and 
proves utterly regardless of the welfare and prosperity of those who are 
subjected to its rule. These acts are always visited with severe punish- 
ment, but they are nevertheless of constant occurence.” 


Contrast such conduct and its consequences with the following 
account :— 


“The conduct of the British towards its Indian subjects has not always 
been of the most meritorious description, but during our occupation of 
Java, the colonial government was administered by one who well under- 
stood and appreciated the character and disposition of the natives. The 
measures pursued by the late Sir Stamford Raffles, the governor, are 
indeed beyond all praise, and both as a statesman and a philanthropist, he 
stands unrivalled. He is remembered by the natives with feelings little 
short of adoration, and the illiberality of the government to which they 
are now subjected, only tends to make them the more regret the misfor- 
tune which deprived them of a father anda friend. The name of Sir 
Stamford Raffles is, perhaps, almost unknown to nine-tenths of the 
people of England, but scarcely a native of Java is to be found who does 
not remember some anecdote relative to the kindness and consideration 
with which the people were treated by him during his most popular 
administration, of a country very unadvisedly relinquished to a selfish 
and barbarous tyranny.” 

The truth is, that the Dutch are living in continual doubt and 
fear in reference to their possessions in Java, Borneo, &c., the just 
and natural consequences of their oppressive mercantile system. 

Opportunities occurred for Mr. Earl making a much more exten- 
sive tour round Jaya, and to a number of its ports, than he had 
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anticipated ; and hence he was enabled to detail a great deal more 
concerning the country and the peculiar character and manners of 
the natives, as well as of the European residents, Chinese emi- 
grants, &c., than could have been expected by him. As in the 
other maritime parts of the Archipelago, the Mahommedan religion 
has been very generally introduced into those of Java. Yet, our 
author asserts that the Javanese are opposed to everything ap- 
proaching to the fanaticism which forms such a distinguishing 
feature in the religion of the followers of the prophet. There are, 
besides, many native Christians in the island, who have been con- 
verted by the Dutch missionaries. 

These philanthropists our author speaks of with high appro- 
bation. With very little encouragement from the colonial govern- 
ment, they have effected much real good, he declares, not merely in 
the large towns of Java, but over the wilder islands to the eastward— 
some of these remote places having been wholly converted ; and, he 
predicts, that when the system of commercial monopoly, that is fast 
working its own ruin shall have been destroyed, a degree of civili- 
zation will be attained in these regions hitherto unequalled in 
Eastern India, and far beyond what persons unacquainted with 
them can suppose. 

But as the present volume is chiefly engaged with matters that 
directly regard mercantile intercourse and prosperity, we quote, 
before leaving Java, some account of the natives as seamen, which 
may be taken as an index of their other activities and talents. 


‘‘ A few words more respecting the Javanese seamen, will tend to show 
from what source our merchantmen, and even our men-of-war, on the 
Indian station, may be partly supplied with seamen, should the Archi- 
pelago ever again be frequented by British ships, The Javanese, when 
mixed with Europeans on board vessels of war, are found to be little 
inferior to any seamen in the world. Totally devoid of the disgusting 
prejudices of the Bengali seamen, who consider that anything touched by 
a Christian is polluted, they endeavour to imitate the Europeans in bold- 
ness and enterprise, and in a great measure adopt their manners and their 
mode of dress. This factis proved by the efficiency of the crews of Dutch 
colonial war vessels, which are composed of equal proportions of Euro- 
peans and Javanese. 

“ The Javanese seamen surpass Europeans in agility in climbing the 
rigging, and indeed, in this point are inferior only to monkeys. One of 
the principal causes of the superiority of the Javanese to Europeans in 
working aloft, consists in the use they make of their toes. In climbing 
a rope, instead of swarming up, the rope is grasped both by the hands and 
between the two first toes of the foot,and is ascended hand over hand 
like a ladder. On one occasion I saw a whole ship’s company thus ascend 
the rigging to reef topsails. The ratlines (the small ropes which are fixed 
across the shrouds to form the steps of the ladders) had been taken down; 
but this circumstance created no difficulty, and they all got up nearly as 
quickly as if the ratlines had been there. A seaman, when splicing 
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a rope, or sewing a piece of canvass, holds the article between his toes ; 
and a carpenter steadies, in like manner, a piece of wood that he is 
shaping, and therefore retains both hands at liberty to handle his 
tools.” 


Mr. Earl has a number of attractive and encouraging things to 
say of the Javanese. The inhabitants of the interior are distin- 
guishable from the natives of the coast, being less active but more 
powerful, and greatly more simple in their manners. An amusing 
anecdote, which is illustrative enough of the latter quality, is told of 
a young man who had come down from an inland province, and 
who, on observing a rough sea, concluded from a mental compari- 
son of this sight with that of the tranquil lakes he was accustomed 
to behold, that it was a battle-royal going on among the billows. 
He ventured to fill his bottle with a portion of the infuriated waves, 
in order that he might astonish his untravelled friends at home on 
his return ; for the Javanese seem to be remarkably fond of listening 
to wonderful and long legends. That we may exhibit our author 
in his lighter moments, we quote his version of the young man’s 
story and reception on his going back to the hill-country. 


««* When I approached the great sea,’ said he, ‘I heard a noise like the 
roaring of bulls, and I saw that there was a great battle of the waters, 
They were not quiet and peaceable like those of our lake, but were 
tearing and fighting, aye! fighting like tigers and buffaloes.’ The 
gaping audience was struck with astonishment. The Jaxa, who was the 
oldest, and therefore considered the wisest man in the village, at last 
fuund his speech. ‘Beware, young man,’ said he, ‘how you endeavour 
to impose upon us. Waters fight!! Are we goats, or are we buffalo- 
calves, that you tell us this? What is there to make the water of the 
great sea fight, any more than those of our lake? I have seen the sea 
myself, when I went to eat the wind* on the tcp of the Taggal mountain, 
and it was as smooth as a paddy field.’ The traveller looked around him 
with a triumphant glance, and requested one of the women to bring him 
a bottle she would find in his bag. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘I expected that the 
extraordinary fact would be doubted, and I therefore procured a bottle of 
the water; bring me a basin, and you may judge for yourselves.’ The 
listeners crowded about him, and happy was he or she who could procure 
a near view of the proceedings. With a sneer at the ignorance of his 
countrymen, the man who had seen the world drew the stopper from the 
bottle, and after a moment’s hesitation in order to acquire courage, 
poured the water into the basin. To his utter amazement and discom- 
fiture, the water ‘ wouldn’t fight,’ but lay quite still, as if it had never 
been pugnacious. The Jaxa, who from the confidence displayed by the 
traveller, had begun to fear that he had heen premature in his doubts, and 
that his consequence as the village oracle would therefore be lowered, 
now denounced the poor man as a vile impostor, and pushed his *vantage 





* * Makkan angin, literally cat the wind, but it is applied to taking 
the air.” 
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ground so strongly, that the luckless experimentalist was glad to shut 
himself up in the house to avoid the reproaches of his townsmen: even 
here, however, he was not safe, for his wife, who had expected that his 
discovery of the fighting water would exalt her husband to a post of 
honour, and cause him to be regarded as the leading man of science in the 
village, (the president, in fact, of the Royal Society of the place,) vented 
her disappointment on him in the shape of a curtain lecture, and, thus 
badgered upon all sides, the luckless traveller wished that he had drowned 
himself in the fighting water before he had said anything about it.” 


On the Southern coast of Java, Mr. Earl had an opportunity of 
perceiving a small hut, perched upon the steep side of certain lime- 
stone caverns, which had been erected for the residence of the men 
whose duty it was to guard the edible birds’ nests that there abound, 
and upon which the Dutch have laid a heavy tax—nothing escaping 
their crushing exactions, to the ruin and depression of the natives. 
The manufacturers of these nests are small swallows, says our au- 
thor, which are supposed to collect thisglutinous substance, so much 
esteemed in China, from the sea. ‘The nests resemble small tea- 
saucers in shape, the best being collected before the eggs have been 
laid in them. When used in China for culinary purposes they are 
dissolved in water and made into a soup, which is tasteless and 
flavourless, at least if Mr. Earl’s palate is to he the criterion. 

Weare not going to follow the author closely in all his windings 
in the Eastern Seas, nor, according to his halts, to land with him 
at the various ports which he touched. It is sufficient for our pur- 
pose to trace him in outline from Java to Singapore, which was 
founded by Sir Stamford Raffles, when our government, without 
consulting the rights or interests of the Javanese, restored their 
island to the Dutch, after the peace of 1814—from Singapore to 
Bankok, the principal port of Siam, where his stay was short, and 
reception uncivil—from Bankok back to Singapore again — and 
thence to Borneo, having obtained the command of an adventure of 
a mercantile character to this last named extensive island. 

In the voyage back from Siam, the vessel in which Mr. Earl 
sailed put in at Triganu, which is on the east coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, and where he witnessed the following curious method of 
bargaining, which, perhaps, might sometimes be advantageously 
practised in the neighbourhood of Cornhill. 

‘“ Their commercial transactions being generally conducted in places in 
which a number of individuals are collected together, as for instance, in 
the court of the Sultan, or at the residence of the Capitan China, if 
secrecy should be required, they adopt a mode of bargaining by means of 
the fingers, which precludes the bystanders from discovering what is 
going on. The parties grasp each other’s hands, and the purchaser makes 
an offer by pressing one of the joints of the vender’s fingers, there being 
to each joint a number attached, from one to ten; and touching a certain 
part of the hand, will show whether the offer is in tens, hundreds or 
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thousands. The hands of the dealers are covered with a hankerchief, so 
that none of the people present can see what is going forward. When 
the purchaser has made his offer, the vender, by another grip, lets him 
know what price he will take; and thus they continue, one increasing 
his offer, and the other lowering his demand, until the bargain is con- 
cluded, or broken off.. This custom has, I think, been introduced by the 
Arabs, for they were always the greatest adepts at it, while the Javanese 
and other natives who have little communication with them, are unac- 
quainted with the method.” 


We shall afterwards have occasion to refer to the enormous, and 
hitherto seldom checked system of piracy, which is practised on the 
Malay coast, and in the neighbouring seas, to the disgrace of our 
Colonial government, and the obstruction of the most obvious inte- 
rests of the British merchant, as well as to the claims of humanit 
and civilization. Gowe now, therefore, at once, to Borneo, an island, 
not only of vast extent, but of measureless fertility, and offering in- 
eo scope for enterprises of benevolence, and in search of 
wealth. 

The author, on reaching the coast of Borneo with a valuable cargo, 
with the view of disposing of it advantageously, and of collecting as 
much information as possible concerning the island, discovered 
that the Dutch, who are all-powerful in the neighbouring seas, had 
interdicted all commercial intercourse between foreign countries, and 
the portion of the island which was inhabited by a Chinese colony, ex- 
cept through the medium of the Dutch settlements at Sambas and 
Pontiana. In these circumstances Mr. Earl resolved on visiting the 
petty Dutch resident at Sambas, and to endeavour to make some 
arrangement with him. But as our design with regard to Borneo 
is chiefly to communicate some few of those interesting accounts 
which resulted from the mercantile adventure in question, we shall 
confine ourselves to them now, in as far as this part of the author’s 
voyages and travels are concerned, only mentioning that although 
he succeeded latterly in getting advantageously quit of his cargo to 
the Chinese, and although they were solicitous to open a trade with 
Singapore and other places, yet such is the vigilance of the Dutch, 
that any farther private speculations of the kind, he considers, would 
be hazardous and useless, in the present state of matters. 

Connected with the Dutch residency at Sambas, which piace 
was, before the establishment of this settlement, a nest of pirates, 
the author met with a few Europeans, among whom was a French- 
man, who is described as being a remarkably well-informed man. 
From these persons Mr. Earl derived not only valuable knowledge, 
but made some excursions with them, which enabled him to judge 
for himself. He declares, however, that the Dutch are so close 
respecting the geographical features and other important circum- 
stances connected with Borneo, and the various countries of the 
Archipelago, where they have settled, that they will not even give 
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publicity to what concerns the advancement of science. This 
silence, he says, can only be accounted for, “ either by the dread 
which they entertain of the arrival of strangers, who might be at- 
tracted to their Indian possessions, were the capabilities of the 
countries, so long misruled, to be generally known ; or to their dis- 
like to have the system upon which they a acted made a topic 
of conversation, since, in that event, inquiries might be instituted 
of a political nature, which would be far from agreeable.” 


We first quote a general sketch of the island of Borneo. He says 
it bears— 


* The same relation to Eastern India, that the continent of America 
bears to Europe, being a country in which the various tribes inhabiting 
the further east may find a refuge from religious persecution, or escape 
the disadvantages of over-population in the mother country. Thus we 
find the coasts of the island to be inhabited by several nations, totally 
unconnected with each other, governed by their own laws, and adopting 
their own peculiar manners and customs, The west coast is occupied by 
Malays and Chinese ; the north-west coast by the half-caste descendants 
of the Moors of Western India; the north part by the Cochin Chinese ; 
the north-east coast by the Sulus; and the east and south coasts by the 
Bugis tribes of Celebes. In addition to these, there are no fewer than 
three distinct tribes, living in prahus, and wandering about the shores of 
the island: the Lanuns from Magindano; and the Orang-Badju and 
Orang-Tidong, source unknown. Except on a few spots on the north- 
west coast, where the Dyaks are to be met with near the sea, the abori- 
ginal tribes have all retired into the interior. 

“If an opinion may be formed of the capabilities of the unknown parts 
of Borneo from those of the western portion of the island, it would appear 
that no country in the world can compete with it; since the districts 
occupied by the Dutch and the Chinese, in addition to the possession of a 
soil which vies in richness with that of any other island in the Archipelago, 
contain inexhaustible mines of gold and diamonds, which are so easil 
wrought, that the inhabitants are enabled to procure considerable quan- 
tities of both, with the most inefficient instruments.” 


We shall not enter upon our author’s forcible and impressive, but 
plain and straightforward account of the circumventing and rapacious 
methods by which the Dutch have, since 1823, when they last set- 
tled in the island, shut the Chinese within a certain territory, and 
by blockading the coast prevented these industrious people either 
from leaving the country, or maintaining any intercourse with forei 
nations, excepting through the medium of the Dutch ports. e 
rather confine ourselves to certain notices descriptive of some 
branches of the insular inhabitants, and of their condition and cus- 
toms. 

The Dyaks, who are the aboriginal inhabitants of Borneo, are, 
by far, the most interesting portion of the population. Many pe- 
culiarities attach to their history. They consist of small, and in 
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the interior, of perfectly distinct tribes. Those on the banks of the 
large rivers generally rank themselves under one more powerful than 
the rest, while a most extraordinary system obtains in the forests ; 
for there no such thing as intercourse exists. That the various 
tribes should speak distinct dialects, in these circumstances, is na- 
tural enough. Their general appearance is thus given, according to 
Mr. Earl’s opportunities of judging. 

“The Dyak countenance is highly prepossessing, more so than that of 
any people I have yet encountered. On only one occasion did I ever 
perceive a decidedly sulky expression, and that was in the case of a lady 
who had been treated rather indecorously by some Malays. Those whom 
I saw for the first time (except in one instance on my return from the gold 
mines), always cast their eyes on the ground, and sometimes turned away 
their faces in a manner similar to that of a bashful child ; but by pretend- 
ing to take no notice of them, and conversing with some one who 
happened to be present, they would, after a time, venture to steal an 
occasional glance, and if they understood Malay, I generally managed 
eventually to draw them into conversation. Their bashful manner, 
however, rarely wore off entirely, even after frequent meetings. 

“The countenances cf the Dyak women, if not exactly beautiful, are 
generally extremely interesting, which is, perhaps, in a great measure 
owing to the soft expression given by their long eye-lashes, and by their 
habit of keeping the eyes half closed. In form they are unexceptionable, 
and the Dyak wife of a Chinese, whom I met with at Sinkawan, was, in 
point of personal attractions, superior to any eastern beauty who has yet 
come under my observation, with the single exception of one of the same 
race, from the north-west coast of Celebes.” 


Our readers will not be surprised to learn after this, that the 
Dyaks are much fairer in complexion than the Malays, and much 
superior to them in other respects; or that in their domestic 
relations they are mild. It is also pleasant to hear that their men 
marry only one woman each, that the old people among them are 
always respected, and that they believe in a Supreme Being, as also 
in a future state. But is it not most strange after all this, and 
almost incredible—although our author declares that what he 
relates, beyond what he had an opportunity of personally ascertain- 
ing, was on unquestionable authority—that these same tribes 
observe as a special portion of their most solemn and binding 
creed, and believe that the owner of every human head which they 
can procure, will serve them in the next world,—nay, that some of 
the tribes consider the heads of women and children to be more 
valuable than those of the men? Yet such is the account presented 
in the pages before us. Our readers will bear in mind some 
wonderful and revolting statements which have lately been published 
by persons minutely acquainted with Hindostan, concerning the 
monsters called Thugs, and that still more disgusting race of human 
beings denominated Kovkees. But really when we read such 
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details as those we now quote about, the otherwise prepossessing 
Dyaks, the desire that the light of Christianity should reach and 
touch their hearts, becomes more intense than in almost any con- 


ceivable case. 
After stating how much importance is attached to the procuring 
of a human head, the account proceeds thus— 


“The system of human sacrifice is, upon this account, carried to so 
great an extent, that it totally surpasses that which is practised by the 
Battas of Sumatra, or, I believe, by any people yet known. A man cannot 
marry until he has procured a human head, and he who is in possession of 
several may be distinguished by his proud and and lofty bearing: for the 
greater number of heads which a man has obtained, the greater will be his 
rank in the next world; and this opinion naturally induces his associates to 
consider him entitled to superior consideration upon earth. A man of 
consequence cannot be inhumed until a human head has been procured by 
his friends ; and at the conclusion of peace between two tribes, the chief of 
each presents a prisoner to the other to be sacrificed on the spot. 

‘The loss of human life occasioned by these latter-named ceremonials, 
falls far short of that which is produced by the necessity of obtaining a 
human head to grace the marriage rites, a necessity which tends so strongly 
to check the increase of population, that had the lawgiver who introduced 
it apprehended that the island would speedily become too thickly inha- 
bited, he could not have hit upon a more efficacious mode of prevention, 
since had the batchelors been permitted to cut off the heads of persons 
belonging to their own tribe, instead of being obliged to confine their 
aggressions to strangers, the entire population of the island must eventually 
have been extirpated. 

“The possession of a human head cannot be considered as a proof of the 
bravery of the owner, for it is not necessary that he should have killed the 
victim with his own hand, his friends being permitted to assist him, or even 
to perform the act themselves. 

“The chiefs sometimes make excursions of considerable duration for the 
sole purpose of acquiring heads, in order that they may be assured of 
having a numerous body of attendants in the next world. If they are at 
peace with their neighbours they proceed in their canoes to the more 
distant parts of the country, to which the numerous ramifications of the 
rivers afford them easy access. Upon their arrival near a village, if the 
party be small, they take up their position in the bushes close to some 
pathway, and attack a passer-by unawares. If the party be large, they 
are bolder in their operations, and an attempt will be perhaps made to 
surprise a whole village. For this purpose they will remain concealed in 
the jungle on the banks of the river during the day, and at night will 
surround the village so completely as to prevent the escape of the intended 
victims; and an hour or two before daybreak, when the inhabitants are sup- 
posed to sleep the soundest, the attack will be commenced by setting 
fire to the houses, and their victims are destroyed as they endeavour to 
escape.” 


It is farther stated that the heads thus obtained, are dried and 
stuck up about the most conspicuous places of their captor’s houses, 
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the teeth being sometimes worn as beads. The entire population 
of a town is thus sometimes cut off during a single night. It is added 
that some of the tribes are cannibals, which can hardly be thought 
incredible when taken along with these details. It is also men- 
tioned by the author as an acknowledged fact, even by the Dutch 
themselves, that the Dyaks have retrograded, in respect of civiliza- 
tion, since the former have established themselves on the coast of 
the island. What an argument, therefore, for an amelioration of 
government ! what a field for benevolent enterprise! But is there 


any hope for Christian philanthropy to exercise itself among the 
Dyaks? Let us listen to Mr. Earl. 


“ From the horrid practice of human sacrifice which obtains among the 
Dyaks, it may be thought that all attempts to improve them would be 
hopeless, but before we arrive at such a conclusion, a glance should be taken 
at the ancient history of Great Britain. So far from being irreclaimable, 
the dreadful nature of their mode of life renders them the more willing to 
adopt milder customs; and I feel confident in asserting that no people on 
earth, with the exception, perhaps, of their counterparts, the natives of 
South America, are so susceptible of civilization. This has been proved by 
the readiness with which the tribes occupying the country near the settle- 
ments of the Malays and Bugis have adopted the Mahommedan religion 
almost without an effort on the part of their converters; for the Malays, 
farther advanced in knowledge, but infinitely inferior in natural disposition 
to the Dyaks, taok no pains to induce them to discontinue their practice of 
wholesale murder, rather regarding their attacks upon each other as actions 
affording amusement.” 

‘«‘' The Dyaks in the Chinese territory have totally abandoned their bar- 
barous customs, and are milder in their conduct, and apparently in their 
disposition, than any of the natives of the Archipelago that I have met 
with. The horrid massacres perpetrated by the wilder Dyaks, would seem 
to sanction acontrary opinion, but it must be considered that the individuals 
who now engage in these frightful outrages, have been brought up from 
infancy to consider the slaying of a fellow creature in the light of a merito- 
rious action, in fact, one of the most acceptable services which they could 
perform. Should the view which I have taken of the character of these 
people be correct, their shocking pursuit of human victims will only tend 
to show how strong an influence the force of habit, and the circulation of 
particular doctrines, can exercise over minds naturally indisposed to cruelty. 
Freedom of commerce, which has hitherto been found the best instrument 
of civilization, would rapidly improve the condition of these people, and 
were an European settlement, with a free port, established on one of the 
numerous large rivers, the Dyaks would soon be brought into communi- 
cation with it, for they are greatly addicted to commerce, and spare no 
pains to procure articles of foreign manufacture for which they have 
acquired a taste. 

‘¢ Were two or three of the Dutch missionaries, who have worked so 
much real good in those places in which they have been untrammelled by 
their government, to establish themselves among the Dyaks, their labours 
would be of incalculable benefit, although the speedy conversion of these 
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people might be retarded, since the Malays would not fail to poison their 
ears against all religious adventurers professing a different creed, it unfor- 
tunately being in their power to prevent, in a great measure, their more 
ignorant neighbours from deriving any advantage from instruction,” 


The only other class of the inhabitants of Borneo, which we shall 
follow the author in noticing, is that of the Chinese. It is stated 
that before the Dutch took possession of the west of the island in 
1823, about three thousand of this nation arrived as settlers 
annually, that now their emigration has almost totally ceased, but 
that the whole number of the colony may still be reckoned at 
150,000. Mr. Earl was enabled to pay a visit to this interesting 
community, without the knowledge of the Dutch resident, and to 
dispose of his cargo to them. His account of their territory is 
cheering, inasmuch as it describes a people living under a well-con- 
certed representative government of their own originating, who are 
far advanced in the arts of civilization, although severely oppressed 


by the Dutch. Who could have expected to behold such scenes as 
the following in Borneo ? 


“After crossing the swamp, we ascended a hill, and, on arriving at the 
top, a sudden turn of the path brought to view one of the finest prospects I 
had ever beheld. Immediately below us stretched an extensive valley, 
teeming with cultivation and covered with villages and cottages; the 
Sinkawan river, here about fifteen yards wide, winding through it. The 
south-east side of the valley was bounded by a range of mountains, 
about fiteen hundred feet in elevation; but to the north-west, the ground 
stretched in gentle undulations, as far as the eye could reach. 

‘Our path led through a series of gardens, which, in addition to many 
kinds of culinary vegetables, produced sugar cane, maize, plantains, and a 
variety of fruits. After a delightful walk through the valley for about three 
miles, crossing the river several times by means of wooden bridges, we 
arrived at the large village where we were to breakfast. The street was 
crowded with people, who left a small be in the centre for us to pass on 
to the court-house, where I found the Kung Se had prepared an excellent 
repast, having been informed of my intended visit by a messenger, who 
had been sent to Montradok from the coast the previous night. | 

“Many of the farmers’ cottages were built of unburnt bricks, and covered 
withthatch, and being invariably surrounded and shaded by fruit-trees, they 
bore a stronger resemblance to those which adorn an English landscape 
than any habitations I had seen since my departure from my own home. 

‘* Houses for the entertainment of travellers were erected at intervals on 
the road-side, and at noon we entered one of them to rest ourselves, and to 
partake of some refreshment. The landlady, a Chinese, about forty years 
old, who had the sole direction of the household affairs, was the most 
obliging individual whom I met with on the journey, the selection of the 
house by the guides having probably been made on account of the known 
excellence of her disposition. Displaying no idle curiosity, our kind hostess 
immediately commenced the preparations for our entertainment, bustling 
about, and scolding her two handmaidens, who in a few minutes, perhaps 
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in consequence of this admonishment, placed a duck on the fire to grill; a 
dish containing a preparation of rice, much resembling maccaroni, being 
put before me to employ my time until the duck should be ready for 
the table.” 

On reaching Montradok, the Chinese capital, the author was 
received and entertained by the governor with great hospitality. 
After an account of this kind treatment and of the working of the 
gold and diamond mines, he adds— 

“I should rejoice to hear of the speedy improvement of the political 
condition of these industrious settlers, but fear that nothing of the kind 
will be accomplished, until their neighbours discover them to be so com- 
pletely reduced as to be totally unable to afford them the revenue, now so 
inexorably wrung from their unwilling hands, in which event they will in 
all probability be left to themselves. This crisis seems fast approaching, 
unless the progress of impending ruin should be stayed by some active 
interference on the part of the British, whose duty it appears to be, to 
prevent the Dutch from depriving Sinkawan of the lucrative traffic which 
it might enjoy with Singapore, were not the former port closed by a 
blockade.” 


Mr. Earl has been at pains to collect from various quarters in the 
course of his voyages and travels, many particulars concerning the 
present state of Borneo, and the recent discoveries made in the inte- 
rior, which he has thrown into a distinct chapter, after giving his 
readers all the information which his own personal observation 
gathered. This chapter we pass over, with the single remark, that 
Borneo, according to his description, is an island possessed of extra 
ordinary, perhaps unrivalled richness, in point of its vegetable and 
mineral productions ; and taking its rivers and other features into 
view, offers one of the widest fields in the world for mercantile 
enterprise. : 

The last three chapters of the volume are devoted to Singapore, 
to which place Mr. Earl returned from Borneo. With his return, 
however, the personal narrative drops, and the three chapters 
referred to, comprise an elaborate detail of all the considerable 
circumstances in the history of this recently established British 
settlement, from materials gathered in the course of his frequent 
residences at that place, as well as from various persons intimately 
acquainted with its progress. ‘T'o our readers we recommend this 
able and satisfactory account of Singapore, which was established 
not many years ago, without the concurrence, and, indeed, with 
the decided disapprobation of the Home Government, but which 
now annually imports British manufactures to the amount of 
severa: hundred thousand pounds, besides being of prodigious 
benefit to the East India Company, and the Eastern trade 
in general. Even now, however, the settlement is in a great 
measure neglected by our Colonial Office, otherwise how could 
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such a statement as the following occur in such a candid and well- 
informed work as the one before us ? 


“The Malay pirates absolutely swarm in the neighbourhood of Singa- 
pore, the numerous islands in the vicinity, the intersecting channels of which 
are known only to themselves, affording them a snug retreat, whence they 
can pounce upon the defenceless native traders, and drag them into their 
lairs to plunder them at their leisure. Square-rigged vessels are generally 
allowed to pass unmolested, for the pirates, who are as cowardly as they 
are cruel, rarely attack craft of this description, unless they have received 
authentic information from their spies at Singapore that they may be taken 
with facility. 

“ The system of piracy is perfect in its nature, more so even than that 
which formerly obtained among the buccaneers of America. A petty chief 
of one of the Malay states, who has either been ruined by gambling, or is 
desirous to improve his fortune, collects under his banner as many restless 
spirits as he can muster, and sails for one of the most retired islands in the 
neighbourhood of Singapore. Here he erects a village as a depot for slaves 
and plunder, and then lies in wait with his armed prahus, near the 
frequented waters, for the native traders passing to and from the British 
settlement. Should the chief be eminently successful, he soon gains a 
large accession to his force, and his village increases to a small town, while 
his fleet of prahus becomes sufficiently numerous to be subdivided into 
several squadrons, which cruise in the various straits and channels. 

“The pirates generally sail in fleets of from three to twenty prahus. 
These are armed with guns, large and small, and each prahu carries from 
fifteen to forty men. The vessels which they succeed in capturing are 
brought to the settlement, where they are plundered and afterwards burnt; 
and the goods are taken for sale to Singapore or New Harbour, in prahus 
of their own, which are fitted up to resemble traders. The unfortunate 
natives who compose the crews of the captured prahus, are carried 
to Lingin, or to the opposite coast of Sumatra, where they are sold to the 
Malays, to cultivate the pepper plantations in the interior. 

“In mercy, therefore, to the native traders who visit the settlement on 
the supposition that they will at least be free from violence when within 
sight of the British flag, some measures should be taken to put an end to 
the system. I regret the necessity which obliges me to repeat, that nothing 
but the most rigorous measures, even to the utter annihilation of those 
who may be caught in the fact, will tend to check the evil; for the pirates 
having long been permitted to commit their murders and robberies with 
impunity, now consider themselves to be almost invincible, and therefore 
require some very severe lessons to bring them to their senses. The fright- 
ful acts daily committed, however, will never be entirely suppressed until 
those Malay chiefs who encourage the pirates, by affording them assistance 
and protection, receive some substantial proof that such practices will not 
be permitted with impunity. To shew how very easily the banditti of these 
seas may be deterred from their aggressions, I will mention a single case 
in point. A few years ago an American merchant ship was attacked and 
taken by the Malay inhabitants of Qualla Battu on the west coast of 
Sumatra. When- this circumstance became known in the United States, 
the President, with a promptitude worthy of the chief magistrate of a great 
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commercial nation, immediately despatched a frigate to chastise the 
offenders, and Qualla Battu was attacked and burnt. This act of retribu- 
tion has produced a very beneficial effect, since, although many American 
ships annually resort to the coast, not a single instance has occurred of one 
of them being attacked or molested.” 


In an Appendix of considerable length, Mr. Earl treats of the 
‘‘ Commercial Resources of the Indian Archipelago,” besides 
offering some “‘ Observations on the Unexplored Parts of North 
and North-Western Australia.” His views under these heads may 
be taken as deductions from his previous narrative, and also as 
speculations regarding the best methods which Britain can adopt in 
furtherance of her commercial interests in the Eastern Seas, and 
for establishing new colonies on the Northern Coast of Australia. 
He represents New Guinea, Borneo, Celebes, and other large 
islands in the same regions as remarkably well fitted for the con- 
sumption of British manufactures ; because the natives are fond of 
novelty and display—are active and unprejudiced—while the soil of 
the countries which they occupy, and the surrounding seas are singu- 
larly productive. Singapore, he considers, as being too distant, and 
otherwise exposed to too many dangers, to afford the assistance of 
a naval, or the convenience of a mercantile depot, for these large 
islands. He therefore would ‘have settlements established on the 
Northern Coasts of Australia to supply the defect. Certain dif- 
ficulties, however, must first be overcome, and certain hoped-for 
discoveries made before all this can be realized. These the author 
has not overlooked, but has indicated, as far as conjecture, founded 
on minute investigation and patient study, can warrant. We are 
‘not, however, inclined to go into such subjects; neither have we 
space, after what has been extracted from the preceding narrative. 
Of itself that narrative is suggestive and descriptive in no common 
degree—the tone of its author is candid and firm—the facts it con- 
tains are important, valuable, and of pressing concern—and doubt- 
less they will be felt by our government and the commercial 
community of the country as eminently entitled to regard and imme- 
diate consideration. As an example and an incentive, let the 
manner in which our brethren in the United States of America, 
manage their traffic even in regions where they have not a single 
settlement be quoted ; and with the hints thus thrown out, we close 
Mr. Earl’s excellent volume, a volume of greater value, merit, and 


mark, than any belonging to the same class of literature that has 
been published for a long time. 


‘‘The commercial rivalry of the Americans, however, is very different in 
its nature from that of the Dutch, and is earried on in a spirit worthy of 
an enterprising nation. As their commerce receives the greatest attention 
from their government, their rapid advances in the Archipelago may 
be easily accounted for. A political agent is constantly employed in 
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visiting the various countries in Asia, and in making arrangements by which 
their merchants can carry on a traffic both with credit and advantage. 
The most insignificant native ports which are resorted to by the American 
merchant ships are also frequently visited by their vessels of war, and any 
insult or aggression offered to American citizens is immediately resented. 
At the same time the British flag is absolutely unprotected, and the mer- 
chants of Singapore are therefore deterred from carrying on trading 
speculations with the native ports. The consequence is, that the trade of 
those independent countries in the Archipelago which are so distant from 
Singapore that the natives are unable to bring their goods to that port in 
their own vessels, is now chiefly in the hands of the Americans. The west 
coast of Sumatra, for example, was formerly much resorted to by the British 
traders, but now, although numbers of American vessels annually visit the 
coast, only a solitary English ship is now and then to be met with at the 
northern pepper ports. 

“The Americans have laboured under great disadvantages in the 
Archipelago, from their possessing no settlements by which they could 
acquire a political influence, and from their having no manufactures of their 
own adapted to the market. ‘The exertions of their government, however, 
have sufficed to counterbalance all these adverse circumstances, and it 
must therefore be evident that, were equal attention bestowed by the 
British government on matters concerning the promotion of the welfare of 
British merchants, the latter would be enabled to trade with security, 
while the possession of manufactures in great demand, and a convenient 
settlement of our own at Singapore, would of necessity cause our commerce 
with the Archipelago to increase in a much greater ratio than that of the 

Americans. 





Art. I].—Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Vols. II. 
and II]. London: Murray. Edinburgh: R. Cadell. 


Tue second volume of this charming biography was handed to us 
so late in April, that we had only time to notice it in the slightest 
possible way in our number for the ensuing month. We now, how- 
ever, return to it, when the opportunity has arrived of uniting and 
reviewing it along with the third volume; for although the leading 
events of Scott’s life may be said to have become as familiar to all 
as household goods, and principally to consist of his numerous pub- 
lications, yet it will be found that in the two portions of the narra- 
tive now before us there are so many incidents, and so much cor- 
respondence to which the world has never before had access, as to 
confer on it the mterest belonging to a new and remarkably engaging 
work. We had supposed that the first volume of all would have 
contained the greatest quantity of original matter ; and that, as-4t 
had to deal with the great magician’s early history, when the open- 
ing and progress of his mind were to be traced to maturity, it would 
have been the most attractive, in so far as novelty went, and in 
VOL. 11. (1837.) NO. U1. Z 
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some respects the most instructive. But in this presumption we 
are free to confess that there was error, and to pronounce the parts 
of the Memoir now to be reviewed as even more engaging and 
useful, whether as respects freshness, the illustration of character, 
or the lessons both in ordinary and literary life which they offer. 
There are here, also, far more abundant fruits of a widely-extended 
intercourse with very many of the noblest, as well as the most 
refined, spirits of the age. There is not only in the second volume 
a narrative extending from 1804 to 1812, commencing with the 
publication of the ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” embracing notices 
of various literary projects, for example—‘‘ Marmion,” the “ Lady 
of the Lake,” “ Don Roderick,” the establishment of the “ Quar- 
terly Review,” and the planning of “ Rokeby ;” but there is an 
account of the unfortunate partnership with Ballantyne, of visits to 
London, Correspondence with Joanna Baillie, Ellis, Canning, 
Wordsworth, ind many other eminent characters, the beginning of 
Scott’s acquaintance with Byron, the purchase of Abbots- 
ford, &c. &c. 

We must now proceed to lay before our readers a considerable 
portion of the volume in question, and rich it is, not only in anec- 
dote and incident, but as regards valuable information for mankind 
in general, and literary men in particular. As far as the biographer 
is concerned, there seems also to be a gradual improvement, both in 
the freedom and the vigour of his writing—arising, no doubt, from 
a due sympathy with his subject. Above all, there is a spirit of 
impartiality in the whole of his details and his strictures, that has 
seldom been equalled, and perhaps never when one is the hero of the 
a whose memory is held so dear by the writer as is that of Sir 

alter Scott, by his son-in-law. Before quoting any passages that 
may be considered as being chiefly valuable and interesting to 
persons devoted to literary pursuits, we extract what will serve 
to show how justly and judiciously Mr. Lockhart bears himself in 
the performance of his important and delicate task, proving that was 
not one of the least remarkable instances of Scott’s sagacity and 
manliness when he made choice of his son-in-law to be his literary 
executor. 

Very soon after the publication of the “« Lay of the last Minstrel,” 
and at the very time when its author’s popularity was beginning to be 
extraordinary, he entered into a secret copartnery with Ballantyne, 
the printer, one of the stipulations being that every bookseller who 
published anything of Scott’s should employ his partner as printer. 
How far this contract could be reconciled with fair dealing, we do 
not take upon ourselves to pronounce, but that such a contract 
formed one of the most important steps in Scott’s life, is shown with 
great clearness of discrimination by his biographer. He not only 
embarked in this concern 5000/. being nearly all the capital he had 
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at his disposal, but he continued bound by it during twenty years, 
its effects being, in truth, as Mr. Lockhart happily describes 
them, ‘so mixed and balanced during the vicissitudes of a long 
and vigorous career, that I at this moment doubt whether it 
ought, on the whole, to be considered with more of satisfaction or of 
regret.”” The following statement and reflections upon this subject 
are striking :— 


«It is an old saying, that wherever there is a secret there must be 
something wrong; and dearly did he pay the penalty for the mystery in 
which he had chosen to involve this transaction. It was his rule, from 
the beginning, that whatever he wrote or edited must be printed at that 
press; and had he catered for it only as author and sole editor, all had 
been well; but had the booksellers known his direct pecuniary interest 
in keeping up and extending the occupation of those types, they would 
have taken into account his lively imagination and sanguine tempera- 
ment, as well as his taste and judgment, and considered, far more delibe- 
rately than they too often did, his multifarious recommendations of hew 
literary schemes, coupled though these were with some dim understand- 
ing that, if the Ballantyne press were employed, his own literary skill 
would be at his friend’s disposal for the general superintendence of the 
undertaking. On the other hand, Scott’s suggestions were in many cases, 
perhaps in the majority of them, conveyed through Ballantyne, whose 
habitual ‘deference to his opinion induced him to advocate them with 
enthusiastic zeal; and the printer, who had thus pledged his personal 
authority for the merits of the proposed scheme, must have felt himself 
committed to the bookseller, and could hardly refuse with decency to take 
a certain share of the pecuniary risk, by allowing the time and method of 
his own payment to be regulated according to the employer’s convenience. 
Hence, by degrees, was woven a web of entanglement from which neither 
Ballantyne nor his adviser had any means of escape, except only in 
that indomitable spirit, the mainspring of personal industry altogether 
unparalleled, to which, thus set in motion, the world owes its most gigan- 
tic monument of literary genius.” 


This passage furnishes not merely a proof of the admirable and 
impartial manner in which Mr. Lockhart has performed his task, 
but presents a notable hinge in the life of Scott. The letter we 
now introduce lets us see in what manner such an eminent author 
pushed business, and brought himself to a level with mercenary 
tradesmen. The Memoir states that this letter is the first found of 
Scott’s to his partner, and that the Mr. Foster, mentioned in the 
beginning of it, was a literary gentleman, who had proposed to take 
on himself a considerable share in the annotation of some of the 
new editions then on the carpet ; among others one of Dryden. 


** TO MR. JAMES BALLANTYNE, PRINTER, EDINBURGH, 


Ashestiel, 12th April, 1805. 
‘‘Dear Ballantyne—I have duly received your two favours, also 
Foster’s, He still howls about the expense of printing, but I think we 
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shall finally settle. His argument is that you print too fine, alias toodear, 
I intend to stick to my answer, that I know nothing of the matter; but 
that settle it how you and he will, it must be printed by you, or can be no 
concern of mine. This gives you an advantage in driving the bargain. 
As to everything else, I think we shall do, and I will endeavour to seta 
few volumes agoing on the plan you propose. 

“ T have imagined a very superb work. What think you of a complete 
edition of British Poets, ancient and modern? Johnson’s is imperfect 
and out of print ; so is Bell’s, which is a Lilliputian thing ; and Anderson’s, 
the most complete in point of number, is most contemptible in execution 
both of the editor and printer. There is a scheme for you! At leasta 
hundred volumes, to be published at the rate of ten a year. I cannot, 
however, be ready till Midsummer. If the booksellers will give me a 
decent allowance per volume, say thirty guineas, I shall hold myself well 
paid on the writing hand. This is a dead secret. 

“ IT think it quite right to let Doig* have a share of Thomsont; but he 
is hard and slippery, so settle your bargain fast and firm—no loop-holes. I 
am glad you have got some elbow-room at last. Cowan will come to, 
or we will find some fit place in time. If not, we must build—ne- 
cessity has no law. I see nothing to hinder you from doing Tacitus, 
with your correctness of eye; and I congratulate you on the fair 
prospect before us. When you have time you will make out a list of the 
debts to be discharged at Whitsunday, that we may see what cash we 
shall have in bank. Our bookkeeping may be very simple; an accurate 
cash-book and ledger is all that is necessary ; and I think I know enough 
of the matter to assist at making the balance-sheet. 

* In short, with the assistance of a little cash, I have no doubt things 
willgo on @ merveille. If you could take a little pleasuring, I wish you 
could come here and see us in all the glories of a Scottish spring. 

* Yours truly, W. Scorr. 

But still, although Scott could thus, contrary to prudence and 
open dealing, entangle himself, he was not at all blind to the errors 
and the ways of those persons whom he designates as the trade ; 
parties that, by the bye, were striving against one another who 
should bid highest for the works of such a popular and indefatigable 
workman. He thus writes to Miss Seward in 1807. 

“TI think Southey does himself injustice in supposing the Edinburgh 
Revtew, or any other, could have sunk ‘ Madoc,’ even for a time. But the 
size and price of the work, joined to the frivolity of an age which must be 
treated as nurses humour children, are sufficient reasons why a poem on so 
chaste a model, should not have taken immediately. We know the similar 
fate of Milton’s immortal work, in the witty age of Charles II., at a time 
when poetry was much more fashionable than at present. As to the 
division of the profits, I only think that Southey does not understand the 
gentlemen of the trade, emphatically so called, as well as Ido. Without 








* « A bookseller in Edinburgh, 
+ “ A projected edition of the works of the author of the Seasons.” 
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any greater degree of fourberte than they conceive the long practice of 
their brethren has rendered matter of prescriptive right, they contrive to 
clip the author’s proportion of profits down to a mere trifle. It is the tale 
of the fox that went a-hunting with the lion, upon condition of equal 
division of the spoil; and yet I do not quite blame the booksellers, when I 
consider the very singular nature of their mysterie. A butcher generally 
understands something of black cattle, and wo betide the jockey who should 
presume to exercise his profession without a competent knowledge of horse 
flesh. But who ever heard of a bookseller pretending to understand the 
commodity in which he dealt? They are the only tradesmen in the world 
who professedly, and by choice, deal in what is called‘ a pig in a poke.’ 
When you consider the abominable trash which, by their sheer ignorance, 
is published every year, you will readily excuse them for the indemnification 
which they must necessarily obtain at the expense of authors of some 
value. In fact, though the account between an individual bookseller and 
such a man as Southey may be iniquitous enough, yet I apprehend that 
upon the whole the account between fhe trade and the authors of Britain 
at large is pretty fairly balanced; and what these gentlemen gain at the 
expense of one class ‘of writers, is lavished, in many cases, in bringing 
forward other works of little value. I do not know but this, upon the whole, 
is favourable to the cause of literature. A bookseller publishes twenty 
books, in hopes of hitting upon one good speculation, as a person buys a 
parcel of shares in a iottery, in hopes of gaining a prize. ‘Thus the road is 
open to all; and, if the successful candidate is a little fleeced, in order to 
form petty prizes to console the losing adventurers, still the cause of 
literature is benefited, since none is excluded from the privilege of com- 


petition.” 
One could hardly have expected that the same hand should have 


written to Southey in the following terms, recommending grain to 
his own mill. 


“Tam very glad the ‘Morte Arthur’ is in your hands; it has been 
long a favourite of mine, and [ intended to have made it a handsome book, 
in the shape of a small antique-louking quarto, with wooden vignettes of 
costume. I wish you would not degrade him into a squat 12mo; but admit 
' the temptation you will probably feel to put it into the same shape with 

‘Palmerin and Amadis.’ If on this, or any occasion, you cau cast a job in 
the way of my friend Ballantyne, I should consider it as a particular 
personal favour, and the convenience would be pretty near the same to you, 
as all your proofs must come by post at any rate. If I can assist you about 
this matter, command my services.” 

But there is infinitely more in Scott’s life that redounds to his 
honour than duplicity or reserve, even amid all his entanglements 
and harassments, which his connection with James Ballantyne in- 
duced. That person was alsoa man of great probity, who uniforml 
sustained an excellent character; while as a printer he did more for 
Scotland than perhaps any other ever accomplished, by improving 
his art to a high degree. Our extracts from the second volume of 
the Memoir, will therefore now, without exception, amuse, delight, 
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or instruct the reader. We begin with an anecdote of Mungo Park, 
with whom Scott became acquainted in 1804. It is one that we 
have often heard repeated, without knowing, however, who was the 
person who gave it currency at first. 


* Calling one day at Fowlshiels, and not finding Park at home, Scott 
walked in search of him along the banks of the Yarrow, which in that neigh- 
bourbood passes over various ledges of rock, forming deep pools and eddies 
between them. Presently he discovered his friend standing alone on the 
bank, plunging one stone after another into the water, and watching anxi- 
ously the bubbles as they rose to the surface. ‘ This,’ said Scott, ‘ appears 
but an idle amusement for one who has seen so much stirring adventure.’ 
‘ Not so idle, perhaps, as you suppose,’ answered Mungo. ‘ This was the 
manner in which I used to ascertain the depth of a river in Africa before | 
ventured to cross it—judging whether the attempt would be safe by the 
time the bubbles of air took to ascend.’ At this time Park’s intention of a 
second expedition had never been revealed to Scott; but he instantly 
formed the opinion that these experiments on Yarrow were connected with 
some such purpose.” 


It serves also to enhance our admiration of that adventurer, to 
strengthen our confidence in his strange accounts, and to understand 
his character, when informed, that being questioned why he did not 
publish in his book some very remarkable accounts which he orally 
revealed to Scott, the answer was, “‘ that in all cases where he had 
information to communicate, which he thought of importance to the 
public, he had stated the facts boldly, leaving it to his readers to 
give such credit to his statements as they might appear justly to 
deserve ; but that he would not shock their faith, or render his tra- 
vels more marvellous, by introducing circumstances which, however 
true, were of little or no moment, as they related solely to his own 
personal adventures and escapes.” 

Some of the notices of Scott’s literary methods of dividing and 
employing his time are remarkable and valuable, as hints to other 
labourers in the same field. 


‘‘ It had been his custom, whenever professional business or social en- 
gagements occupied the middle part of his day, to seize some hours for 
study after he was supposed to have retired to bed. His physician sug- 
gested that this was very likely to aggravate his nervous headaches, the 
only malady he was subject to in the prime of his manhood; and, con- 
templating with steady eye a course not only of unremitting but of in- 
creasing industry, he resolved to reverse his plan, and carried his purpose 
into execution with unflinching energy. In short, he had now adopted the 
habits in which, with very slender variation, he ever after persevered when 
in the country. He rose by five o’clock, lit his own fire when the season 
required one, and shaved and dressed with great deliberation—for he was 
a very martinet as to all but the mere coxcombries of the toilet, not ab- 
horring effeminate dandyism itself so cordially as the slightest approach to 
personal slovenliness, or even those ‘ bed-gown and slipper tricks,’ as he 
called them, in which literary men are so apt to indulge. /Arrayed in his 
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shooting-jacket, or whatever dress he meant to use till dinner-time, he was 
seated at his desk by six o’clock, all his papers arranged before him in the 
most accurate order, and his books of reference marshalled around him on 
the floor, while at least one favourite dog lay watching his eye just beyond 
the line of circumvallation. Thus, by the time the family assembled for 
breakfast between nine and ten, he had done enough, (in his own language) 
‘ te break the neck of the day's work.’ After breakfast a couple of hours 
more were given to his solitary tasks, and by noon he was, as he used to 
say, ‘his own man.’ When the weather was bad he would labour inces- 
santly all the morning; but the general rule was to be out and on horse- 
baek by one o’clock at the latest ; while, if any more distant excursion had 
been proposed over-night, he was ready to start on it by ten ; his occasional 
rainy days of unintermitted study forming, as he said, a fund in his favour, 
out of which he was entitled to draw for accommodation whenever the sun 


shone with especial brightness.” 


He was also a most regular as well as extensive correspondent in 
the matter of epistolary labour. He considered attention to those 
demands upon his time among the necessary business that ought to 
be dispatched before he had a right to close his writing-box ; and 
in turning over his enormous mass of correspondence, Mr. Lock- 
hart says, “ I have always invariably found some indication that 
when a letter had remained more than a day or two unanswered, it 
had been so because he found occasion for inquiry, or deliberate 
consideration.” As to some of his other habits, and particularly 
at the time when he was a trooper, the biographer states,— 


‘“‘ Scott was far too zealous a dragoon not to take a principal share in 
the stable duty. Before beginning his desk-work in the morning, he uni- 
formly visited his favourite steed; and neither captain nor lieutenant, 
nor the lieutenant’s successor, Brown Adam (so called after one of the 
heroes of the ‘ Minstrelsy’), liked to be fed except by him. The latter 
charger was, indeed, altogether intractable in other hands, though in his 
the most submissive of faithful allies. The moment he was bridled and 
saddled, it was the custom to open the stable door as a signal that his master 
expected him ; when he immediately trotted to the side of the leaping-on 
stone, of which Scott, from his lameness, found it convenient to make use, 
and stood there, silent and motionless as a rock, until he was fairly in his 
seat, after which he displayed his joy by neighing triumphantly through 
a brilliant succession of curvettings. Brown Adam never suffered himself 
to be backed but by his master. He broke, I believe, one groom’s arm, 
and another’s leg, in the rash attempt to tamper with his dignity. Camp 
was, at this time, the constant parlour dog. He was very handsome, very 
intelligent, and naturally very fierce, but gentle as a lamb among the 
children. As for the more locomotive Douglas and Percy, he kept one 
window of his study open, whatever might be the state of the weather, 
that they might leap out and in as the fancy moved them. He always 
talked to Camp as if he understood what was said; and the animal, 
certainly, did understand not a little of it: in particular, it seemed as if 
he perfectly comprehended on all occasions that his master considered 
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him as a sensible and steady friend—the greyhounds as volatile young 
creatures, whose freaks must be borne with.” 


In our review of the first volume, we saw that Scott lamented 
that his education had not been more exact and profound. There 
are notices here and there in the later volumes which show that he 
frequently dwelt with regret on the subject. Yet Mr. Lockhart 
thinks that he did not feel, after all, much concern about regulating 
systematically what is usually called education, if his conduct 
towards his own children might be taken as a real and practical 
commentary on his opinions. He seemed to attach little import- 
ance to anything else, so he could perceive that the young curiosity 
was excited—the intellect, by whatever springs of interest, set in 
motion. “ He detested and despised the whole generation of 
modern children’s books, in which the attempt is made to convey 
accurate notions of scientific minuti#; delighting cordially, on the 
other hand, in those of the preceding age, which, addressing them- 
selves chiefly to the imagination, obtain through it, as he believed, 
the best chance of stirring our graver faculties also.’”” With all his 
brilliant powers, Scott’s genius was ever in unison with common 
Sense, and his views on education evidently kept company with this 
steady and practical guide. Let us see what was his method and 
bearing with regard to the daily treatment of his own offspring. 

“ He was not one of those who take much delight in a mere infant; 
but no father ever devoted more time and tender care to his offspring 
than he did to each of his, as they successively reached the age when they 
could listen to him and understand his talk. Like their mute playmates, 
Camp and the greyhounds, they had at all times free access to his study; 
he never considered their tattle as any disturbance; they went and came 
as pleased their fancy; he was always ready to answer their questions; 
and when they, unconscious how he was engaged, entreated him to lay 
down his pen and tell them a story, he would take them on his knee, 
repeat a ballad or a legend, kiss them, and set them down again to their 
marbles or ninepins, and resume his labour as if refreshed by the inter- 
ruption. From a very early age he made them dine at table, and ‘to sit 
up to supper’ was the great reward when they had been ‘very good 
bairns.’ In short, he considered it as the highest duty as well as the 
sweetest pleasure of a parent to be the companion of his children; he par- 
took of all their little joys and sorrows, and made his kind unformal instruc- 
tions to blend so easily and playfully with the,current of their own sayings 
and doings, that so far from regarding him with any distant awe, it was 
never thought that any sport or diversion could go on in the right way, 
unless papa were of the party, or that the rainiest day could be dull so he 


were at home.” 
Scott’s opinion of society in London is of a piece with his uni- 
form good sense. He thus writes to Joanna Baillie— 


“ I don’t believe I shall see London this great while again, which 
I do not very much regret, were it not that it postpones the pleasure 
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of seeing you and about half-a-dozen other friends. Without having 
any of the cant of loving retirement, and solitude, and rural pleasures, 
and so forth, I really have no great pleasure in the general society 
of London; I have never been there long enough to attempt any- 
thing like living in my own way, and the immense length of the 
streets separates the objects you are interested in so widely from each 
other, that three parts of your time are past in endeavouring to dis- 
pose of the fourth to some advantage. At Edinburgh, although in 
general society we are absolute mimics of London, and imitate them 
equally in late hours, and in the strange precipitation with which we hurry 
from one place to another, in search of the society which we never sit still 
to enjoy, yet still people may manage their own parties and motions their 
ownway. But all this is limited to my own particular circumstances,— 
for in a city like London, the constant resident has beyond all other places 
the power of conducting himself exactly as he likes. Whether this is 
entirely to be wished or not may indeed be doubted. I have seldom 
felt myself so fastidious about books, as in the midst of a large library, 
where one isnaturally tempted to imitate the egregious epicure who con- 
descended to take only one bite out of the sunny side of a peach. I suspect 
something of scarcity is necessary to make you devour the intellectual 
banquet with a good relish and digestion, as we know to be the case with 
respect to corporeal sustenance.” 


This statement may be contrasted with an anecdote given on the 
authority of Mr. Morritt, and which throws a favourable light 
upon Scott’s feelings and sympathy with particular circumstances 
in his career. 


“‘* When we approached the village,’ says the memorandum with 
which Mr. Morritt favours me, ‘ Scott, who had laid hold of my arm, 
turned along the road in a direction not leading to the place where the 
carriage was to meet us. After walking some minutes towards 
Edinburgh, I suggested that we were losing the scenery of the Esk, and 
besides, had Dalkeith Palace yet to see. ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ and I have been 
bringing you where there is little enough to be seen—only that Scotch 
cottage (one by the road side, with a small garth,) but, though not worth 
looking at, I could not pass it. It was our first country house when newly 
married, and many a contrivance we had to make it comfortable. 1 madea 
dining-table for it with my own hands. Look at these two miserable wil- 
low-trees on either side the gate into the enclosure; they are tied together 
at the top to be an arch, and a cross made of two sticks over them is not 
yet decayed. To be sure it is not much of alion to show a stranger; but 
I wanted to see it again myself, for I assure you that after I had constructed 
It, mamma (Mrs. Scott) and I both of us thought it so fine,we turned out 
to see it by moon-light, and walked backwards from it to the cottage 
door, in admiration of our own magnificence and its picturesque effect. I 
did want to see if it was still there—so now we will look after the 
barouche, and make the best of our way to Dalkeith.’ ” 


Our last extract from the second volume contains parts of 
one of the most satisfactory and honest accounts that we have ever 
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seen concerning the Ossianic controversy. lew critics, certainly, 
could be more entitled to a hearing than the great Minstrel of 
the North. We copy two of the paragraphs on this subject, as 
found in a letter written to Miss Seward. 


* Ossian’s poems have more charms for youth than for a more advanced 
stage. The eternal repetition of the same ideas and imagery, however 
beautiful in themselves, is apt to pall upon a reader whose taste has become 
somewhat fastidious; and, although I agree entirely with you that the 

uestion of their authenticity ought not to be confounded with that of 
their literary merit, yet scepticism on that head takes away their claim for 
indulgence as the productions of a barbarous and remote age; and, what 
is perhaps more natural, it destroys that feeling of reality which we should 
otherwise combine with our sentiments of admiration. As for the great 
dispute, I should be no Scottishman if I had not very attentively consi. 
dered it at some period of my studies; and, indeed, I have gone some 
lengths in my researches, for I have beside me translations of some twenty 
or thirty of the unquestioned originals of Ossian’s poems. After making 
every allowance for the disadvantages of a literal translation, and the pos- 
sible debasement which those now collected may have suffered in the great 
and violent change which the Highlands have undergone since the 
researches of Macpherson, I am compelled to admit that incalculably the 
greater part of the English Ossian must be ascribed to Macpherson 
himself, and that his whole introductions, notes, &c. are an absolute tissue 
offorgerics. * * * * * % ®& 

« The Highland Society have lately set about investigating, or rather, 
I should say, collecting materials to defend, the authenticity of Ossian. 
Those researches have only proved that there were no real originals— 
using that word as is commonly understood—to be found for them. The 
oldest tale they have found seems to be that of Darthula; but it is per- 
fectly different, doth in diction and story, from that of Macpherson. It 
is, however, a beautiful specimen of Celtic poetry, and shows that it 
contains much which is worthy of preservation. Indeed, how should it 
be otherwise, when we know that, till about fifty years ago, the High- 
lands contained a race of hereditary poets? Is it possible to think, that, 
among perhaps many hundreds, who for such a course of centuries have 
founded, their reputation and rank on practising the art of poetry in a 
country where the scenery and manners gave such effect and interest and 
imagery to their productions, there should not have been some who at- 
tained excellence.” 


The third volume, which commences with Scott’s flitting to 
Abbotsford in 1812, bringing the life down to the close of 1815, is 
perhaps, fuller of interesting materials than even its predecessor ; 
among which, the origin of the Waverley novels, and a number of 
circumstances connected with these wonderful productions, are fully 
laid open. There are in this portion of the work, also, very many 
strongly characteristic points, and several interesting facts not 
hitherto generally, or, at least, accurately known. We, therefore, 
in hurrying over its chapters, must endeavour to pounce upon some 
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of those passages which fall under the recommendations and descrip- 
tions now given.’ 

The summer of 1812 was one of the busiest of Scott’s busy life. 
Besides attending to his duties in the Court of Session five days 
every week for some months, he was every Saturday evening found 
at Abbotsford, superintending the extensive works and improve- 
ments that were going on there, and at the same time prosecuting 
his literary labours, Rokeby being of the number, In a letter to 
Mr. Morritt, he says, ‘“ As for the house and the poem, there are 
twelve masons hammering at the one—poor noodle at the other—so 
they are both in progress.” And, that it may be taken in connec- 
tion with several notices quoted from the preceding volume regard- 
ing his habits, we may here state, that, in the autumn of the same 
year, “ the only parlour (the long vacation of the court extending 
over this season, and he residing at Abbotsford) which had been 
hammered into anything like habitable condition, served at once for 
dining-room, drawing-room, school-room, and study. A window, 
looking tothe river, was keptsacred to his desk; an old bed curtain was 
nailed up acrossthe room, close behind his chair, and there,whenever 
the spade, the dibble, or the chisel—for he took his full share in all 
the work on hand—was laid aside, he pursued his poetical tasks, 
apparently undisturbed and unannoyed by the surrounding confu- 
sion of masons and carpenters, to say nothing of the lady’s small 
talk, the children’s babble among themselves, or their repetition of 
their lessons.” 

We may here also call the attention of our readers to some 
circumstances belonging to the period now spoken of, which are 
illustrative of that sort of practical joking which the poet afterwards 
more assiduously and remarkably delighted in. 

“ For many years Scott had accustomed himself to proceed in the com- 
position of poetry along with that of prose essays of various descriptions ; 
but it is a remarkable fact that he chose this period of perpetual noise and 
bustle, when he had not even a summer-house to himself, for the new 
experiment of carrying on two poems at the same time—and this too 
without suspending the heavy labour of his edition of Swift, to say 
nothing of the various lesser matters in which the Ballantynes were, from 
day to day, calling for the assistance of his judgment and his pen. In the 
same letter in which William Erskine acknowledges the receipt of the 
first four pages of Rokeby, he adverts also to the Bridal of Triermain as 
being already in rapid progress. The fragments of this second poem, 
inserted in the Register of the preceding year, had attracted considerable 
notice; the secret of their authorship had been well kept: and by some 
means, even in the shrewdest circles of Edinburgh, the belief had become 
prevalent that they proceeded not from Scott, but from Erskine. Scott 
had no sooner completed his bargain as to the copyright of the unwritten 
Rokeby, than he resolved to pause from time to time in its composition, 
and weave those fragments into a shorter and lighter romance, executed 
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in a different metre, and to be published anonymously, in a small pocket 
volume, as nearly as possible on the same day with the avowed quarto, 
He expected great amusement from the comparisons which the critics 
would no doubt indulge themselves in drawing between himself and this 
humble candidate ; and Erskine good-humouredly entered into the scheme, 
undertaking to do nothing which should effectually suppress the notion 
of his having set himself up as a modest ~'val to his friend. Nay, he 
suggested a further refinement, which in the sequel had no small share 
in the success of this little plot upon the sagacity of the reviewers, 
Having said that he much admired the opening of the first canto of Rokeby, 
Erskine adds, ‘I shall request your accoucheur to send me your Uittle 
Dugald too as he gradually makes his progress. What I have seen is 
delightful. You are aware how difficult it is to form any opinion of a 
work, the general plan of which is unknown, transmitted merely in legs 
and wings as they are formed and feathered. Any remarks must be of 
the most minute and superficial kind, confined chiefly to the language, 
and other such subordinate matters. I shall be very much amused if the 
secret is kept and the knowing ones taken in. To prevent any discovery 
from your prose, what think you of putting down your ideas of what the 
preface ought to contain, and allowing me to write it over? And per- 
haps a quizzing review might be concocted.’ 

“ This last hint was welcome ; and among other parts of the preface to 
Triermain which threw out ‘ the knowing ones,’ certain Greek quotations 
interspersed in it are now accounted for. Scott, on his part, appears to 
have studiously interwoven into the piece allusions to personal feelings 
and experiences more akin to his friend’s history and character than to 
his own; and he did sostill more largely, when repeating this experiment, 
in the introductory parts of Harold the Dauntless.” 


Here are two anecdotes that are not less characteristic of the 
every-day manner of the man. The occasion on which they occurred 
was when he travelled on horseback, with his eldest boy and girl 
on their ponies, while Mrs. Scott followed them in the carriage, to 
pay a visit to Mr. Morritt at Rokeby. 


“+ Two little incidents that diversified this ride through Northumber- 
land have found their way into print already; but as he was fond of telling ° 
them both down to the end of his days, I must give them a place here 
also. Halting at Flodden to expound the field of battle to his young folks, 
he found that Marmion had, as might have been expected, benefited the 
keeper of the public-house there very largely ; and.the village Boniface, 
overflowing with gratitude, expressed his anxiety to have a Scot’s Head 
for his sign-post. The poet demurred to this proposal, and assured mine 
host that nothing could be more appropriate than the portraiture of 4 
foaming tankard, which already surmounted his door-way. ‘ Why, the 
painter-man has not made an ill job,’ said the landlord, ‘ but I would fain 
have something more connected with the book that has brought me so 
much good custom.’ He produced a well-thumbed copy, and handing it. 
to the author, begged he would at least suggest a motto from the Tale of 
Flodden Field. Scott opened the book at the death-scene of the hero, and 
his eye was immediately caught by the ‘ inscription’ in black letter— 
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“¢ Drink, weary pilgrim, drink, and pray 
For the kind soul of Sibyl Grey.’ &c. 


‘ Well, my friend,’ said he,‘ what more would you have? You need but 
strike out one letter in the first cf these lines, and make your painter- 
man, the next time he comes this way, print between the jolly tankard and 
your own name, 


“¢ Drink, weary pilgrim, drink, and Pay.’ 


« Scott was delighted to find, on his return, that this suggestion had 
been adopted, and, for aught I know, the romantic legend may still be 
visible. 

“The other story I shall give in the words of Mr. Gillies. ‘ It hap- 
pened at a small country town that Scott suddenly required medical 
advice for one of his servants, and, on enquiring if there was any doctor 
at the place, was told that there were two—one long-established, and the 
other anew comer. The latter gentleman, being luckily found at home, 
soon made his appearance; a grave, sagacious-looking personage, attired 
in black, with a shovel] hat, in whom, to his utter astonishment, Sir Wal- 
ter recognised a Scotch blacksmith, who had formerly practised, with 
tolerable success, as a veterinary operator, in the neighbourhood of 
Ashestiel.—* How, in all the world!’ exclaimed he, ‘can it be possible 
that this is John Lundie ?’—* In troth is it, your honour—just a’ that’s for 
him.’—* Well, but let us hear; you were a horse-doctor before ; now, it 
seems, you are a man-doctor; how do you get on ?’—‘ Qu, just extra- 
ordinar’ weel; for your honour maun ken my practice is vera sure and 
orthodox. I depend entirely upon twa simples.’—* And what may their 
names be? Perhaps it is a secret ?’—*‘ I’]] tell your honour,’ in a low tone; 
my twasimplesare just/audamy and calamy.’—‘ Simples witha vengeance!’ 
replied Scott. ‘But John, do you never happen to ki// any of your 
patients ??>—‘ Kill? Ou ay, may be sae! Whiles they die, and whiles 
no; but its the will o’ Providence. Ony how, your honour, it wad be 
lang before it makes up for Flodden !’” 

At this time he remained at Rokeby about a week, and according 
to Mr. Morritt’s memorandum, the fidelity of his local descrip- 
tion, that afterwards appeared in the well-known poem, known by 
the name of that gentleman’s property, was not only perfect as to 
outline, but even down to ‘‘ the peculiar little, wild flowers and 
herbs that accidentally grew round and on the side of a bold crag 
near his intended cave of Guy Denzil.”” On this scrupulousness 
being observed, Scott replied, “ that in nature herself no two 
Scenes are exactly alike, and that whoever copied truly what was 
before his eyes, would possess the same variety in his descriptions, 
and exhibit apparently an imagination as boundless as the range of 
nature in the scenes he recorded ; whereas, whoever trusted to 
imagination, would soon find his own mind circumscribed and con- 
tracted to a few favourite images, and the repetition of these would 
sooner or later produce that very monotony and barrenness which 
had always haunted descriptive poetry in the hands of any but the 
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patient worshippers of truth,””—thus affording one instance more of 
the fact that the greatest artists have been the most patient la- 
bourers, even down to the minutest attention with respect to the 
minutest circumstance connected with the materials they have used, 
or the tools with which they have worked. 

In 1813, Scott’s connection with the Ballantynes kept him in 
continual uneasiness. The demands upon him for money were 
incessant, and the firm was brought to the verge of insolvency. 
Wherever the minstrel went, and in whatever absorbing studies or 
engagements he might be employed, pressing and gloomy letters 
from Edinburgh were sure to surprise him. But what he com- 
plained of most, was the secrecy or the reserve with which he was 
treated, and the pain excited by the belief that the worst was never 
fully disclosed in these harassing communications and exorbitant 
demands. In a postscript to one of his letters, are these words, 
addressed to John Ballantyne— For God’s sake, treat me asa 
man, and not as a milch-cow!”’ Still, according to Mr. Lockhart’s 
testimony, 


*‘ All these annoyances produced no change whatever in Scott’s habits 
of literaryindustry. During these anxious months of September, October, 
and November, he kept feeding James Ballantyne’s press, from day to 
day, both with the annotated text of the closing volumes of Swift’s works, 
and with the MS. of his Life of the Dean. He had also proceeded to 
mature in his own mind the plan of the Lord of the Isles, and executed 
such a portion of the First Canto as gave him confidence to renew his 
negotiation with Constable for the sale of the whole, or part of its copy- 
right. It was, moreover, at this period, that, looking into an old cabinet 
in search of some fishing-tackle, his eye chanced to light once more on 
the Ashestiel fragment of Waverley. He read over those introductory 
chapters—thought they had been undervalued—and determined to finish 
the story. All this while, too, he had been subjected to those interrup- 
tions from idle strangers, which, from the first to the last, imposed so 
heavy a tax on his celebrity; and he no doubt received such guests with 
all his usual urbanity of attention, Yet I was not surprised to discover 
among his hasty notes to the Ballantynes, several of tenour akin to the 
following specimen :— 


Sept. 2nd. 1813. 
“©¢ My temper is really worn to a hair’s breadth. The intruder of 


yesterday hung on me till twelve to-day. When I had just taken my pen, 
he was relieved, like a sentry leaving guard, by two other lounging 
visitors; and their post has now been supplied by some people on real 
business.’ ” 


Yet “in the very agony of these perplexities, the unfortunate 
Maturin received from him a timely succour of 50/.,” beside 
‘* other struggling brothers of the trade.” 

Scott’s connection, at first, with Constable arose out of the de- 
rangement of the “ Ballantynes’” affairs ; and we may also add, the 
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Waverley Novels was a speculation that in a great measure sprung 
from the same pressure. | 

But at a date somewhat earlier than the one to which the last 
extract applies, an offer of the laureateship was made to Scott, 
which led to a correspondence and to results that deserve to be 
remembered. ‘Two letters will explain the matter, together with 
some other particulars concerning the embarrassments of the pe- 
riod. Mr. Lockhart thus introduces the subject. 


“¢ Having explained to the Duke of Buccleuch the position in which 
he stood—obliged either to procure some guarantee which would enable 
him to raise L..4000, or to sell abruptly all his remaining interest in the 
copyright of his works : and repeated the statement of his personal pro- 
perty and income, as given in the preceding letter to James Ballantyne— 
Scott says to his noble friend :—‘ I am not asking nor desiring any loan 
from your Grace, but merely the honour of your sanction to my credit as 
a good man for L.4000; and the motive of your Grace’s interference 
would be sufficiently obvious to the London Shylocks, as your constant 
kindness and protection is no secret to the world. Will your Grace con- 
sider whether you can do what I propose, in conscience and safety, and 
favour me with your answer? I have a very flattering offer from the 
Prince Regent, of his own free motion, to make me poet-laureate ; I am 
very much embarrassed by it. I am, on the one hand, afraid of giving 
offence where no one would willingly offend, and perhaps losing an oppor- 
tunity of smoothing the way to my youngsters through life; on the 
other hand, the office is a ridiculous one, somehow or other—they and I 
should be well quizzed,—yet that I should not mind. My real feeling of 
reluctance lies deeper—it is, that favoured as I have been by the public, 
I should be considered, with some justice, I fear, as engrossing a petty 
emolument which might do real service to some poorer brother of the 
Muses. I shall be most anxious to have your Grace’s advice on this sub- 
ject. There seems something churlish, and perhaps conceited, in repelling 
a favour so handsomely offered on the part of the Sovereign’s representa- 
tive—and on the other hand, I feel much disposed to shake myself free 
from it. I should make but a bad courtier, and an ode-maker is described 
by Pope as a poet out of his way or out of his senses, I will find some 
excuse for protracting my reply till I can have the advantage of your 
Grace’s opinion: and remain, in the meantime, very truly, 

Your obliged and grateful 
WALTER Scort.’ 


“«P.S.—I trust your Grace will not suppose me capable of making 
such a request as the enclosed, upon any idle or unnecessary speculation ; 
but, as I stand situated, it is a matter of deep. interest to me to prevent 
these copyrights from being disposed of either hastily or at under prices. 
IT ecould have half the booksellers in London for my sureties, on a hint of 
a new poem ; but bankers do not like people in trade, and my brains are 
not ready to spin another web. So your Grace must take me under your 
princely care, as in the days of lang syne; and | think I can say, upon 
the sincerity of an honest man, there is not the most distant chance of your 
having any trouble or expence through my means.’ 
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“The Duke’s answer was in all respects such as might have been 
looked for from the generous kindness and manly sense of his character, 


“¢ To Walter Scott, Esq., Abbotsford. 
Drumlanrig Castle, August 28th, 1813. 


«6 My dear sir, 

“*¢] received yesterday your letter of the 24th. I shall with pleasure 
comply with your request of guaranteeing the L.4000. You must, how- 
ever, furnish me with the form of a letter to this effect, as I am completely 
ignorant of transactions of this nature. 

«TI am never willing to offer advice, but when my opinion is asked 
by a friend I am ready to give it. As to the offer of His Royal Highness, 
to appoint you laureate, I shall frankly say that I should be mortified to 
see you hold a situation which, by the general concurrence of the world, 
is stamped ridiculous. There is no good reason why this should be so; 
but so itis. Walter Scott, Poet Laureate, ceases to be the Walter Scott 
of the Lay, Marmion, &c. Any future poem of yours would not come 
forward with the same probability of a successful reception. The poet- 
laureate would stick to you and your productions like a piece of court 
plaster. Your muse has hitherto been independent—don’t put her into 
harness. We know how lightly she trots along when left to her natural 
paces, but do not try driving. I would write frankly and openly to His 
Royal Highness, but with respectful gratitude, for he has paid you a com- 
pliment. I would not fear to state that you had hitherto written when in 
poetic mood, but feared to trammel yourself with a fixed periodical exer- 
tion ; and I cannot but conceive that His Royal Highness, who has much 
taste, will at onee see the many objections which you must have to his 
proposal, but which you cannot write. Only think of being chaunted and 
recitatived by a parcel of hoarse and squeaking choristers on a birthday, 
for the edification of the bishops, pages, maids of honour, and gentlemen- 
pensioners! Oh, horrible, thrice horrible! Yours sincerely, 

Buccievcn, &c.'” 


Scott recommended Southey, who, as every one knows, obtained 
the laureateship, and still holds the office. About the same period 
we are now regarding, an attempt was made to levy the income-tax 
on the copy-right of authors, which this same labourious, perplexed, 
and generous man successfully resisted. We also learn, that, when 
in 1813, the Town-Council of Edinburgh sent a deputation to con- 
gratulate the Prince Regent on the prosperous course of public 
events, Scott drew up their address, which his Royal Highness ac- 
knowledged to be the “‘ most elegant congratulation a sovereign ever 
received, or a subject offered.”” It will, however, interest the reader 
more to hear something concerning the first of his novels. We 
quote from a letter dated July, 1814, to Mr. Morritt. 

*©* Now to go from one important subject toanother. I must account 
for my own laziness, which I do by referring you to a small anonymous 
sort of a novel, in three volumes, Waverley, which you will receive by 
the mail of this day. It was a very old attempt of mine to embody some 
traits of those characters and manners peculiar to Scotland, the last rem- 
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nants of which vanished during my own youth, so that few or no traces 
now remain. I had written great part of the first volume, and sketched 
other passages, when I mislaid the M.S., and only found it by the merest 
accident as [I was rummaging the drawers of an old cabinet; and I took 
the fancy of finishing it, which I did so fast, that the last two volumes 
were written in three weeks. I had a great deal of fun in the accom- 
plishment of this task, though I do not expect that it will be popular in 
the south, as much of the humour, if there be any, is local, and some of 
it even professional, You, however, who are an adopted Scotchman, 
will find some amusement in it. It has made a very strong impression 
here, and the good people of Edinburgh are busied in tracing the author, 
and in finding out originals for the portraits it contains. In the first case, 
they will probably find it difficult to convict the guilty author, although 
he is far from escaping suspicion. Jeffrey has offered to make oath that 
it is mine, and another great critic has tendered his affidavit ex contrario; 
so that these authorities have divided the Gude Town. However, the 
thing has succeeded very well, and is thought highly of. I don’t know if 
it has got to London yet. JI intend to maintain my incognito. Let me 
know your opinion about it. I should be most happy if I could think it 
would amuse a painful thought at this anxious moment. I was in hopes 
Mrs. Morritt was getting so much better that this relapse affects me very 


much. Ever yours truly, W. Scorr.’” 
Mr. Morritt in reply, and after having read the novel, expressed 

an earnest hope that Scott would drop his incognito on the ap- 

pearance of a second edition. Here follows portions of the author’s 


answer, 

“* As to Waverley, I will play Sir Fretful for once, and assure you that 
I left the story to flag in the first volume on purpose; the second and third 
have rather more bustle and interest. I wished (with what success 
Heaven knows) to avoid the ordinary error of novel-writers, whose first 
volume is usually their best. But since it has served to amuse Mrs. Mor- 
ritt and you usque ab initio, 1 have no doubt you will tolerate it even unto 
the end. It may really boast to be a tolerably faithful portrait of Scottish 
manners, and has been recognised as such in Edinburgh. The first edition 
of a thousand instantly disappeared, and the bookseller informs me that the 
second, of double the quantity, will not supply the market for long. 

‘«* The hero is a sneaking piece of imbecility; and if he had married 
Flora, she would have set him up upon the chimney-piece, as Count Borow- 
laski’s wife used to do with him. I ama bad hand at depicting a hero 
properly so called, and have an unfortunate propensity for the dubious cha- 
racters of borderers, buccaneers, Highland robbers, and all others of a 
Robin-Hood description. I do not know why it should be, as I am myself, 
like Hamlet, indifferent honest; but I suppose the blood of the old cattle- 
drivers of Teviotdale continues to stir in my veins. 

“*T shall not own Waverley; my chief reason is, that it would prevent 
me of the pleasure of writing again. David Hume, nephew of the historian, 
Says the author must be of a jacobite family and predilections, a yeoman- 
cavalry man, and a Scottish lawyer, and desires me to guess in whom these 
happy attributes are united. I shall not plead guilty, however; and, as 
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such seems to be the fashion of the day, I hope charitable people will 
believe my affidavit in contradiction to all other evidence. The Edinburgh 
faith now is, that Waverley is written by Jeffrey, having been composed 
to lighten the tedium of his late Transatlantic voyage. So you see the 
unknown infant is like to come to preferment. In truth, I am not sure it 
would be considered quite decorous for me, as a Clerk of Session, to write 
novels. Judges being monks, Clerks are a sort of lay brethren, from 
whom some solemnity of walk and conduct may be expected. So, what- 
ever I may do of this kind, I shall whistle it down the wind to prey on 
fortune. I will take care, in the next edition, to make the corrections you 
recommend. The second is, I believe, nearly through the press. It will 
hardly be printed faster than it was written; for though the first volume 
was begun long ago, and actually lost for a time, yet the other two were 
begun and finished between the 4th June and the lst July, during all which 
I attended my duty in Court, and proceeded without loss of time or hin- 
derance of business.’ ”’ 

In this volume there is a delightful diary kept by Scott of a voyage 
to the Shetland Isles, &c. which he made in 1814. There are also 
many letters to celebrated correspondents,and concerning important 
as well as singularly interesting topics, such as those to Byron, 
&e. &c. A journey to London is not less pleasantly described, or 
characteristic of the author; while his pilgrimage to Waterloo, and 
his visit to Paris, in 1815, possess attractions that cannot be 
surpassed, whether as regards the variety of incidents, the magni- 
tude of the events described, or the eminent characters introduced, 
with whom the traveller became acquainted. We need not enume- 
rate the various works which had their birth during the three years 
which the third volume of the biography embraces, nor have we 
space for much more of those exceedingly amusing and otherwise 
curious accounts respecting Scott’s zncognito as a novelist. Taking 
them altogether, we have felt, in going through this portion of the 
Memoir, a pleasure more akin to that which we experienced on the 
appearance of every new contribution to these matchless tales, than 
on any former occasion or revival of recollections, since their first 
announcement and publication. Before hurrying forward, however, 
to some notices connected with Scott’s visit to the Continent in 1815, 
it may be stated as a proof of the wonderful fertility of his genius, 
that ‘‘ Guy Mannering,” was published exactly two months after 
the “* Lord of the Isles.”” and according to Mr. Lockhart’s calcu- 
lation, was the work of six weeks at a Christmas, and, continues 
he, “* 1 am sorry to have to add, that this severity of labour, like 
the repetition of it which had such deplorable effects at a later 
period of his life, was the result of his anxiety to acquit himself of 
obligations arising out of his connection with the commercial spe- 
culations of the Ballantynes.”’ 

From these statements we may reasonably suppose that the 
Novelist seldom did more than write out in one rough and ready 
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copy the fruit of his brain. It may also be presumed, especially 
by those who have had an opportunity of listening to him for any 
length of time, when perfectly at his ease, and giving scope to his 
conversational and anecdotical powers, that less of that freedom and 
flow which filled and encompassed him when once he got warmed 
with his subject, would have attended longer labour, and more 
anxious invention. His head and heart were fully stored, and he 
only required physical strength, and abundance of good spirits, to 
do justice to himself. 

We cannot well leave England for the Continent, however, with- 
out bringing the Prince Regent and Scott together, and for one rea- 
son besides several others, each of which will interest the reader,— 
the special reason having reference to an injurious report that long 
prevailed about the Prince’s asking the Novelist as to the author- 
ship of Waverley. 


“On hearing from Mr Croker (then Secretary to the Admiralty) that 
Scott was to be in town by the middle of March, the Prince said—* Let 
me know when he comes, and I'll get up a snug little dinner that will 
suit him?’ and, after he had been presented and graciously received at 
the Jevee, he was invited to dinner accordingly, through his excellent 
friend Mr Adam (now Lord Chief Commissioner of the Jury Court 
in Scotland), who at that time held a confidential office in the royal 
household. The Regent had consulted with Mr Adam also as to the 
composition of the party. ‘Let us have,’ said he, ‘just a few friends of 
his own—and the more Scotch the better;’ and both the Chief Commis- 
sioner and Mr Croker assure me that the party was the most interesting 
and agreeable one in their recollection. It comprised, I believe, the 
Duke of York—the late Duke of Gordon (then Marquess of Huntly)— 
the Marquess of Hertford (then Lord Yarmouth)—the Earl of Fife—and 
Scott’s early friend, Lord Melville. ‘The Prince and Scott,’ says Mr 
Croker, ‘ were the two most brilliant story-tellers in their several ways, 
that I have ever happened to meet; they were both aware of their forte, 
and both exerted themselves that evening with delightful effect. On 
going home, I really could not decide which of them had shone the most. 
The Regent was enchanted with Scott, as Scott with him; and on all his 
subsequent visits to London, he was a frequent guest at the royal table.’ 
The Lord Chief Commissioner remembers that the Prince was particularly 
delighted with the poet’s anecdotes of the old Scotch judges and lawyers, 
which his Royal Highness, sometimes capped by ludicrous traits of cer- 
tain ermined sages of his own acquaintance. Scott told, among others, a 
story, which he was fond of telling, of his old friend the Lord Justice- 
Clerk Braxfield ; and the commentary of his Royal Highness on hearing it 
amused Scott, who often mentioned it afterwards. The anecdote is this :— 
Braxfield, whenever he went on a particular circuit, was in the habit of 
Visiting a gentleman of good fortune in the neighbourhood of one of 
the assize towns, and staying at least one night, which, being both of them 
ardent chess-players, they usually concluded with their favourite game. 
One Spring circuit the battle was not decided at daybreak, so the Justice- 
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Clerk said,—' Weel, Donald, I must e’en come back this gate in the 
harvest, and let the game lie ower for the present; ’ and back he came in 
October, but not to his old friend’s hospitable house ; for that gentleman 
had, in the interim, been apprehended on a capital charge (of forgery), 
and his name stood on the Porteous Roll, or list of those who were about 
to be tried under his former guest’s auspices. The laird was indicted and 
tried accordingly, and the jury returned a verdict of guilty. Braxfield 
forthwith put on his cocked hat (which answers to the black cap 
in England ), and pronounced the sentence of the law in the usual terms 
—‘To be hanged by the neck until you be dead; and may the Lord have 
mercy upon your unhappy soul!’ Having concluded this awful formula 
in his most sonorous cadence, Braxfield, dismounting his formidable 
beaver, gave a familiar nod to his unfortunate acquaintance, and said to 
him, ina sort of chuckling whisper—‘ And now, Donald, my man, I 
think I've chekmated you for ance.’ The Regent laughed heartily at 
this specimen of Macqueen’s brutal humour; and ‘ I’faith, Walter,’ said 
he, ‘this old big-wig seems to have taken things as cooly as my tyran- 
nical self. Don’t you remember Tom Moore’s description of me at 
breakfast— 


“ ¢The table spread with tea and toast, 
Death-warrants and the Morning Post?’ ” 


“ Towards. midnight, the Prince called for ‘a bumper, with all the 
honours, to the Author of Waverley,’ and looked significantly, as he was 
charging his own glass, to Scott. Scott seemed somewhat puzzled for a 
moment, but instantly recovering himself, and filling his glass to the brim, 
said, * Your royal highness looks as if you thought I had some claim to 
the honours of this tuast. I have no such pretensions, but shall take good 
care that the real Simon Pure hears of the high compliment that has now 
been paid him.’ He then drank off his claret, and joined with a 
stentorian voice in the cheering, which the Prince himself timed. But 
before the company could resume their seats, his Royal Highness 
exclaimed, ‘ Another of the same, if you please, to the Author of Marmion 
—and now, Walter, my man, I have check-mated you for ance.” The 
second bumper was followed by cheers still more prolonged: and Scott 
then rose and returned thanks in a short address, which struck the Lord 
Chief Commissioner as ‘alike grave and graceful.’ This story has been 
circulated in a very perverted shape. I now give it on the authority of 
my venerated friend, who was—unlike, perhaps, some others of the 
company at that hour—able to hear accurately, and content to see single. 
—He adds, that having occasion, the day after, to call on the Duke 
of York, his Royal Highness said to him—‘ upon my word, Adam, my 
brother went rather too near the wind about Waverley—but nobody could 
have turned the thing more prettily than Walter Scott did—and upon the 
whole I never had better fun.’ 

“The Regent, as was his custom with those he most delighted 
to honour, uniformly addressed the poet, even at their first dinner, by his 
Christian name, ‘ Walter.’ ”’ 

Now for one or two anecdotes of Scott at Paris. Many of our 
readers must remember “ Paul’s Letter’s to his Kinsfolk,” and by 
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whom, as well as of whom, and from what places they were written. 
Of one of these letters Mr. Lockhart says— 


«« Paul’ modestly acknowledges, in his last letter, the personal atten- 
tions which he received while in Paris, from Lords Cathcart, Aberdeen and 
Castlereagh; and hints that, through their intervention, he had witnessed 
several of the splended fétes given by the Dukeof Wellington, where he saw 
half the crowned heads of Europe grouped among the gallant soldiers who 
had cut a way for them to the guilty capital of France. Scott’s reception, 
however, had been distinguished to a degree of which Paul’s language 
gives no notion. ‘The noble lords above-named welcomed him with cordial 
satisfaction; and the Duke of Wellington, to whom he was first presented 
by Sir John Malcolm, treated him then, and ever’afterwards, with a kind- 
ness and confidence, which, I have often heard him say, he considered as 
‘the highest distinction of his life.’ He used to tell, with great effect, 
the circumstances of his introduction to the Emperor Alexander, at a dinner 
given by the Earl of Cathcart. Scott appeared, on that occasion, in the 
blue and red dress of the Selkirkshire Lieutenancy; and the Czar’s first 
question, glancing at his lameness, was, ‘In what affair were you 
wounded ?’ Scott signified that he suffered from a natural infirmity; upon 
which the Emperor said, ‘I thought Lord Cathcart mentioned that vou 
had served.’ Scott observed that the Earl looked a little embarrassed at 
this, and promptly answered, ‘ O, yes; in a certain sense I have served— 
that is, in the yeomanry cavalry ; a home force resembling the Landwehr, 
or Landsturm.’—‘ Under what commander ?’—‘ Sous M. le Chevalier 
Rae.'"—‘ Were you ever engaged'?’—‘In some slight actions—such as 
the battle of the Cross Causeway and the affair of Moredun-Mill,”—* This,’ 
says Mr. Pringle of Whytbank, ‘ was, as he saw in Lord Cathcart’s face, 
quite sufficient, so he managed to turn the conversation to some other sub- 
ject.” It was at the same dinner that he first met Platoff, who seemed to 
take a great fancy to him, though, adds my friend, ‘I really don’t think 
they had any common language to converse in.’ Next day, however, 
when Pringle and Scott were walking together in the Rue de la Paix, the 
Hetman happened to come up, cantering with some of his Cossacks; a3 
soon as he saw Scott, he jumped off his horse, leaving it to the Pulk, and, 
running up to him, kissed him on each side of the cheek with extraordinary 
demonstrations of affection—and then made him understand, through an 
aid-de-camp, that he wished him to join his staff at the next great review, 
when he would take care to mount him on the gentlest of his Ukraine 
horses. So mounted, accordingly, he witnessed the closing spectacle on 
the Champ de Mars. 

“ It will seem less surprising that Scott should have been honoured with 
much attention by the leading soldiers and statesmen of Germany then in 
Paris. The fame of his poetry had already been established for some years 
in that country. Yet it may be doubted whether Bliicher had heard of 
Marmion any more than Platoff; and old Bliicher struck Scott’s fellow- 
travellers as taking more interest in him than any foreign general, except 
only the Hetman. 


“ Among the gay parties of this festive period, Scott mentioned with 
special pleasure one fine day given to an excursion to Ermenonville, under 
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the auspices of Lady Castlereagh. The company was a large one, inclad- 
ing most of the distinguished personages whom I have been naming, and 
they dined al fresco among the scenes of Rousseau’s retirement, but in a 
fashion less accordant with the spirit of his réveries d’un promeneur soli- 
tatre, than with the song which commemorates some earlier tenants of that 
delicious valley— 
“¢ La belle Gabrielle, 
Etoit dans ces lieux— 
Et le souvenir d’elle 
Nous rend heureux,’ &c. 


‘** At some stage of this merry day’s proceedings, the ladies got tired of 
walking, and one of Lord Castlereagh’s young diplomatists was despatched 
into a village in quest of donkeys for their accommodation. The attaché 
returned by and by with a face of disappointment, complaining that the 
charge the people made was so extravagant, he could not think of yielding 
to the extortion. ‘Marshal Forwards’ said nothing, but nodded to an 
aid-de-camp. They had passed a Prussian picket a little while before ;— 
three times the requisite number of donkeys appeared presently, driven 
before half a dozen hussars, who were followed by the screaming population 
of, the refractory hamlet; and ‘an angry man was Bliicher,’ said Scott, 
‘when Lord Castlereagh condescended to go among them, all smiles, and 
sent them back with more Napoleons than perhaps the fee-simple of the 
whole stud was worth.’ ”’ 

Few men, and but very few authors, ever obtained the distin. 
guished patronage and friendship which Scott for many years 
enjoyed, and in various countries. Few or none ever bequeathed, 
whether we consi“er his virtues, his talents, or his works, more 
abundant and noble materials for biography. No man could go 
well fulfil the office of his biographer as his son-in-law. And with 
undiminished, yea, increasing expectations, do we look for the ap- 
pearance of the succeeding volumes of the work; earnestly and 
affectionately hoping that the author’s great family bereavement, 
which has so lately happened, may not infringe upon the sacred 
and important duties belonging to the present task. 





Art. III.—England ; with Sketches of Society in the Metropolis. By 
J. Fentmmore Cooper, Esq. 3 vols. London: Bentley. 1837. 


TuereE is always entertainment, and generally instruction as well as 
reproof, to be found in a stranger’s or foreigner’s account of our 
country, and people. When that stranger happens to be a man of 
mark, or possessed of an original and penetrating mind, the interest 
and advantages to be derived from his strictures are redoubled : 
especially if such a gifted or celebrated person be an American ; 
because the citizens of the United States are not only our own im- 
mediate brethren, who obtain and have a right to the sympathies of 
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a kindred family on the part of Englishmen, but because the peculiar 
differential qu ities existing between the two nations render the 
opinions of the one regarding the other eminently curious and valu- 
able. We hold that the very fact of their near relationship, but, at 
the same time dissimilarity, while nice and subtile is the source of 
shades of opinion that lend to the descriptions and views of their 
mutual censors an extraordinary character. Never, we venture to 
assert, did this mode of estimating an American writer’s sketches 
of England and Englishmen, more suitably apply than in the case 
of Fenimore Cooper’s volumes now before us. All the world knows 
that he is a close, a searching observer, who expresses his feeli 
and conclusions nervously and fearlessly. Most of our readers must 
also be aware that he is excessively jealous and sensitive in reference 
to this country as compared with America, and that he seems to live 
in daily and nightly fear of the encroachments of the former, and of 
the renown and safety of the latter. These sensitive and silly pre- 
judices we have seen the American Scott give expression to, more 
offensively than in the present work. Still there is not a chapter 
or letter in the whole that does not betray excessive prejudiceof the 
character now indicated. If he cannot find a fault on any point with 
England, he is sure to make one. Somehow he has got it into his 
head that—perhaps by reading Hall, Trollope, and Fanny Kem- 
ble’s libels—the English people, one and all, entertain an un- 
mitigated hatred of the Americans ; nay, that till very lately the 
British Government have meditated the conquest of the United 
States, and that our diplomatists, and the whole nation, when no 
longer hopeful of being able to carry out such a measure, syste- 
matically vilify, by word and action, the nation to which he belongs. 
We have had occasion before now to notice this morbid and foolish 
frailty of Cooper’s ; but really, it ought to be characterised by some 
name more stringent and chastising than that of foolishness or 
frailty ; for does it not tend to create and to keep alive the ve 
error that it aims to stigmatise, and does not the novelist, throug 
the potency of his name, and by the vigour of his talent, add fuel to 
heat the very gross engine he affects to dislodge and disable. It 
legitimately follows from the spirit manifested in these volumes, that 
do what Englishmen will to such men as the author, offence is sure 
to be taken. If he is treated with consideration in this country, it 
is set down to policy or politeness, as if, by its very showing, it 
required an effort to disguise the little respect that the party so 
treating him feels on the occasion. On the other hand if he meets 
only with the notice which an Englishman of his rank and name 
should ordinarily experience, he is as testy and querulous as a spoiled 
child, All this, and much that is akin to it, we regret, not only 
because of the injury which the feeling and the practice help to pro- 
pagate and perpetuate, but on account of the fame of. the scan- 
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dalised and the scandalisers in the matter of national relationship, 
and of the wound which is thus prepared for the writer’s own: cha- 
racter. We must now, however, proceed to present some specimens 
from which the spirit and the merits of the work may be plainly 
understood ; and from which it will be felt, that while he is credu- 
lous and irritable in the extreme, he is also observant, critical, and 
corrective in no ordinary degree. Unlike some American tourists, 
when in this country, such as the “ Penciler,” Mr. Cooper is the 
very opposite of a toad-eater. But at the same time, his very sen- 
sitiveness and dread about English feelings and representations on 
American subjects must be construed as the highest and most un- 
exceptionable proof of his deference towards the opinions and modes 
of action in vogue in Great Britain. 

It was in 1828 that Mr. Cooper gathered the particulars that 
occupy these volumes ; and while some of his prognostications, if set 
down as they occurred to him at that time, evince are markable de- 
gree of sagacity and accuracy of foresight, others, as might be 
expected of such a decided and candid prophet, show that he is not 
infallible. We may also remark, that though the work consists of 
chapters which assume the form and designation of letters, they are 
such only in name and fashion ; because, while they want the ease 
and frankness of confidential epistolary communications, they exhi- 
bit the study that is ordinarily bestowed on formal disquisitions, and 
all the symptoms of having been composed under the permanent 
feeling that they were to face the public. It will, however, be seen 
from our extracts, that the essayist had peculiar and abundant op- 
portunities of judging of many of the most important events, as well 
as most noted personages that distinguished the history of England 
during his sojourn here ; and that while he avoids any thing like the 
gossiping of a spy or a tale-bearer, he utters his sentiments with an 
undisguised honesty which ought to be imitated both in America 
and in England, far more extensively than hitherto has been done. 

When Mr. Cooper left Paris for London, he was told, ‘* you are 
going from a town where there is little company and much society, 
to one where there is no society and much company.” It does not 
seem, however, that his experience verified the prediction ; and he 
admits, besides, that “ in no country has he ever been as well treated 
as in England, not even in his own.” We must now let him ex- 
plain what were some of the occasions and persons that led him to 
pronounce this genera) opinion. Before leaving Paris, the Hon. 
William Spencer gave the author a list of persons upon whom he 
recommended him to call, and afterwards wrote letters to most of 
them, which, together with his own fame, procured for him a number 
of distinguished acquaintances. The first English visitor out of his 
own American circle was the author of “* Caleb Williams,” who is 
described as having been ‘ a quiet little old man,” about five feet 
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high, but of.a solid and heavy frame. His head, however, was fine, 
his countenance benevolent, and his colour fresh. Observing that 
Mr. Cooper regarded him with some degree of inquisitiveness, he 
readily announced himself, by saying— . 


“+I am Mr. Godwin. I knew your father when he lived in England ; 
and hearing that you were in London, I have come, without ceremony, 
to see you.’ After expressing my gratification at having made his 
acquaintance on any terms, gave him to understand there was some mis- 
take, as my father had never been out of America. This led to an 
explanation ; when he took his seat and we began to chat. He was curious 
to hear something of American literature, which I have since discovered 
is very little known in England. He wished to learn, in particular, if 
we had any poets; ‘I have seen something of Dwight’s, and Humphrey’s 
and Barlow’s,’ he said, ‘ but I cannot say that either pleased me much,’ 
I laughed, and told him we could do better than that now. He begged 
me to recite something—a single verse, if possible. He could not have 
applied to a worse person, for my memory barely suffices to remember 
facts, of which I trust it is sufficiently tenacious, but I never could make 
any thing of a quotation. As he betrayed a childish eagerness to hear 
even half-a-dozen lines, I attempted something of Bryants’ and a little 
of ‘ Alnwick Castle,’ which pretty much exhausted my whole stock. I 
was amused at the simplicity with which he betrayed the little reverence 
he felt for our national intellect; for it was quite apparent he thought 
‘nothing good could come out of Nazareth.’ : 

“ Mr. Godwin sat with me an hour; and the whole time the conver- 
sation was about America, her prospects, her literature, and her politics. 
It was not possible to believe that he entertained a favourable opinion of 
the country, notwithstanding the liberal tendency of his writings; for 
prejudice, blended with a few shrewd and judicious remarks, peeped out 
of all his notions. He had almost a rustic simplicity of manner, that, I 
think, must be as much attributed to the humble sphere of life in which 
he had lived as to character ; for the portion of his deportment which was 
not awkward seemed to be the result of mind, while the remainder might 
easily enough be traced to want of familiarity with life. At least, so both 
struck me ; and I can only give you my impressions. As Mr. Godwin has 
long enjoyed a great reputation, and the English of rank are in the habit 
of courting men of letters, (though certainly in a way peculiar tu them- 
selves,) I can only suppose that the tendency of his writings, which is not 
favourable to aristocracy, has prevented him from enjoying the usual 
advantages of men of celebrity.” 


In this, and many other passages, the observer is not only critical, 
but apt to cavil at presumed opinions and feelings, in a manner that 
looks as if he had constantly been on the watch to discover some 
cause for quarrelling with England in relation to America. The 
constancy too with which he strives to elevate the latter, when con- 
trasted with the former, is not less observant. Indeed, the circum- 
stance of his having had to yield precedence on certain occasions to 
a lord ruffles him not a little ; and the period when Congress shall 
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send a fleet of thirty sail of the line to our seas, to remedy- such 
offences, is regarded by him with complacent anticipation, We 
wonder that a man of Mr. Cooper’s literary habits, and knowledge 
of the world, could allow himself to be annoyed by these childish 
jealousies, or to think that the majority of Englishmen are conscious 
of any feelings or interests that could give rise to them. But be 
this as it may, such is the transatlantic novelist’s persuasion, ga- 
thered from all he saw in England, or rather in London and its im- 
mediate vicinity, which, with his journey from Dover, was all that 
he had to judge by. 

To our country cousins who have never visited the ‘* Great Me- 
tropolis,” as well as to the Americans, the following sketch of Lon- 


don streets, the crowds, carriages, and coach-horses, may be taken 
as a true picture. 7 


‘* When we arrived here from Paris, I was disposed to deny that the 
streets of London were as crowded as it is usual to pretend. My opinion 
was formed toosoon. What was then true isso no longer. London, or 
rather Westminster, in the height of the season, and Westminster out of 
the season, so far as the movement in the streets is concerned, are not the 
same town. When I was here in 1826, 1 saw no essential difference 
between Regent Street and Broadway, as regards the crowd: but now, 
that we have passed the Easter holydays, every one appears to be at his 
post; and, so far from having ever seen anywhere else the crowds of 
people, the display of rich equipages, the incessant and grand movement 
that adorn and bewilder the streets of London, I had never even pictured 
such in my imagination, They who have not been here at this season of 
the year, know nothing of the place. There is a part of the day, between 
one and six, when it is actually a matter of risk for a pedestrian to cross 
the street. I live near Piccadilly, which is not wider than Broadway, if 
quite as wide, and I have occasion to cross it frequently. You knowl 
am no laggard, and am not deficient in activity ; and yet I find it conve- 
nient to make my first run towards a stand of coachesin the middle of the 
street, protected by which I take a fresh departure for the other side. 
Regent Street is still worse; and there is a place at Charing Cross that 
would be nearly impracticable, but for a statue of Charles the Second, 
which makes a capital lee for one on foot. As for Broadway and its pre- 
tended throng, I have been in the current of coaches in what is called the 
City here for an hour at a time, when the whole distance was made 
through a jam as close as any you have ever seen in that street for the 
space of a hundred yards, Broadway will compare with the more crowded 
streets of London, much as Chestnut Street will compare with Broadway. 

“ I frequently stop and look about me in wonder, distrusting my eyes, 
at the exhibition of wealth and luxury that is concentrated in such narrow 
limits. Our horses have none of the grand movement that the cattle are 
trained to in Europe generally; and these of London seem, as they dash 
furiously along, as if they were trampling the earth under their feet. 
They are taught a high carriage; and as they are usually animals of great 
size as well as fleetness, their approach is sometimes terrific. By fleet- 
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ness, however, I do not mean that you, as a Queen’s county man, and 
who come of a sporting stock, would consider them as doing a thing ‘ in 
time,’ but merely the fleetness of a coach-horse. As to foot,I have little 
doubt that we can match England any day. I think we could show as 
good a stock of roadsters, both for draught and the saddle; but wea 

to want the breed of the English carriage-horse ; or if we possess it at all, 
it is crossed, dwindled, and inferior. 

“'The English coachmen do not rein in the heads of their cattle towards 
each other, as is practised with us, but each animal carries himself per- 
fectly straight and in a line parallel to the pole. I found this unpleasant 
to the eye at first, but it is certainly more rational than the other mode, 
and by the aid of reason and use I am fast losing my dislike. The horses 
travel easier and wider in this way than in any other, and when one gets 
accustomed to it Iam far from certain the action does not appear nobler. 
The superiority of the English carriages is equal to that of their horses.” 


Mr. Cooper sketches in this vigorous style many of those things 
both general and particular which fell under his observation, and 
whenever America is not in the balance or his own dignity, we 
should say that his outlines and colourings are faithful and accurate. 
There are numerous descriptions of individuals whom he met, and of 
private parties to which he was invited. But in these he manages 
to avoid providing fare for scandalmongers, or those who wish to 
have set before them family or personal disclosures. We must now 
present some specimens of these sketches of life. Here is a full- 
length drawing of a late premier. 


_ * Some favourable accidents have thrown me lately, more than I had a 
right to expect in the circumstances under which I have visited England, 
into the society of the leading Whigs. At dinner at Lord Grey’s,I have 
met Lord Holland, Lord Lauderdale, Lord John Russell, Lord Duncannon, 
Lord Althorp, Lord Durham, and many men of less note, though all of 
the same way of thinking. Were it permitted to relate what passes when 
one is admitted within the doors of a private house, I could amuse you, 
beyond a question, by repeating the conversation and remarks of men of 
whom it is matter of interest to learn anything authentic; but neither of 
us has been educated in a gossiping school. Still, without violating pro- 
priety, I may give you some notions of my distinguished host. 

“Lord Grey, notwithstanding his years, for he is no longer young, 
retains much of the lightness and grace of 4 young man, in his form. He 
is tall, well-proportioned, and I should think had once been sufficiently 
athletic; and there is an expression of suavity and kindness in his face 
that report had not prepared me to see. He struck me as being as little 
of an actor in society as any public man I have ever seen. Simple and 
well-bred such a man could hardly escape being, but in Lord Grey’s 
simplicity there is a nature one does not always meet. He is not exactly 
as playful as Lord Holland, who seems to be all bonhommie, but he sits 
and smiles at the sallies of those around him as if he thoroughly enjoyed 
them. I thought him the man ofthe most character of his set; though 
he betrayed it quietly, naturally, and, as it were, as if he could not help 
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it. The tone of his mind and of his deportment was masculine. 1 find. 
that the English look upon this statesman with a little social awe ; but I 
have now met him several times, and have dined twice with him at hig 
own table, and so far from seeing, or rather feeling, any grounds for such 
a notion, I have been in the company of no distinguished man in Europe, 
so much my senior, with whom I have felt myself more at ease, or who 
has appeared to me better to understand the rights of all in a drawing- 
room. I can safely say that his house is one of the very few in England 
in which something has not occurred to make me feel that I was not only 
a foreigner, but an American. Lord Grey expressed no surprise that I 
spoke English: he spared me explanations of a hundred things that are 
quite as well understood with us as they are here, manifested liberality of 
sentiment without parade, and on all occasions acted and expressed him- 
self precisely as if -he never thought at all of national differences. His 
company was uniformly good, and as it was generally composed of men of 
rank, perhaps I fared all the better for the circumstance. Castes havea 
tendency to depress all but the privileged, and the losers are a little apt to 
betray the ‘ beggar on horseback’ disposition, when they catch one whom 


they can patronize or play upon. There was not the least of this about 
the manner of Lord Grey.” 


Mr. Cooper is very ready at turning incidents, that to a common 
observer, or to an Englishman, might pass unnoticed to good 
account, and is frequently happy in the criticisms or remarks, of 


which he makes them the text. Thus, at Holland House, he 
says ;— 


‘* During dinner, as the stranger, J had the honour of a seat next to 
Lady Holland. She offered me a plate of herrings between the courses. 
Being in conversation at the moment, I declined it, as I should not have 
done, according to strict etiquette, especially as it was offered by the mis- 
tress of the house. But my rule is the modern one of pleasing one’s self 
on such occasion ; besides, I never suspected the magnitude of the interest 
involved in the affair. *‘ You do not know what you say,’ she good- 
humouredly added, ‘they are Dutch.’ I believe I stared at this, coming 
as it did from the mistress of a table so simply elegant and so recherchée. 
‘Dutch!’ I involuntarily repeated, though I believe I looked at the same 
as if it was a herring after all. ‘ Certainly, we can only get them through 
an ambassador.’ What a luxury would a potato become, if we could con- 
trive to make it contraband! I shall hold a Dutch herring in greater 
respect as long asI live. Unluckily there is nothing prohibited in Ame- 
rica, and it is a capital oversight in graduating our comforts, it is such a 
pleasure to sin! I believe 1 got out of the difficulty by saying there were 
too many good things of native production, to require a voyage to Hol- 
land on my account. Still I frankly avow I ought to have eaten one, even 
to the fins and tail. From such feeling as this, has probably come the 
old saying of ‘fish, flesh, and red-herring.’ There a thousand things in 
life which will not stand the test of philosophical inquiry, but on which 
no small part of our daily enjoyments depend. I have mentioned this . 
little anecdote, not because it is particularly pertinent to the house in 
which I was dining, which would be particularly impertinent in me, but, 
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because I think it illustrative of a principle that pervades the whole 
structure of English society. Things appear to me to be more than 
usually estimated here, by the difficulty there may be in attaining them, 
and less than usual by their intrinsic value. In citing such examples, 
one is always obliged to keep a salvo for poor human nature (and why 
ZEsop made the animal in the manger a dog, I never could discover) ; 
but, apart from this, England is singularly a begrudging country. Every 
thing is appreciated by its price. They have an expression always in 
their mouths that is pregnant of meaning, and which I fancy was never 
heard anywhere else. They say a thing is ‘ ridiculously cheap." Now 
when one becomes ridiculous from buying a thing ata low price, common 
sense is in a bad way. This is one of the weaknesses of man from which 
we are more than usually exempt, and I believe that with us, free trade 
‘may buast of having done more on this point than on any other. I was 
asked by the mistress of this house where I had learned to speak so good 
English : this surprising me quite as muchas the herring! The old noble- 
man | have mentioned, had the civility to offer to take me to town in his 
chariot ; and I was safely deposited in St. James’s Place, about ten. As 
Lord Holland is a man of mark, it may be well if 1 add that he had an air 
of great benevolence, and that there were much nature and bonhommie 
in his manner. I thought his feeling towards America kind, and his dis- 
position to speak of it stronger than usual. His wife is possessed of some 
property in New York, and he complained a little of the squatters; the 
land, he told me, lying on the Genessee, in Connecticut. You may judge 
from this single circumstance how much attention we attract, whena man 
made this mistake about his own property. The day may not be distant 
when lands in either Connecticut, or New York, will more avail his heir 
than the lawn before Holland House. Reform must move fast in Eng- 
land, or it will be overtaken by revolution. Sir James M‘Intosh pithily 
observed, that he supposed ‘ there was about the same danger of finding 
a squatter in Connecticut, as there would be of finding one in the county 
of Kent.’ He is the only man I have yet met in England who appears to 
have any clear and defined notions of us. They will not acquire this 
knowledge, simply because they do not wish to acquire it, until we bear 
hard on some of their interests, political or pecuniary, and then light will 
pour in upon them in a flood, as the sun succeeds the dawn. That day is 
not distant. After the herring, and before the dessert, a page, attired in 
a very suspicious manner, entered with a regular censer, such as is used 
before the altar, smoking with frankincense, and, swinging it about, he 


perfumed the room. I thought this savoured a little of ‘ Protestant 
emancipation.’ ” 


Of a piece with the above may be given a much shorter quo- 
tation. 


‘** A dozen noblemen may have laid their own patrician hands on my 
knocker, within a fortnight. As I use the dining-room to write in, lam 
within fifteen feet of the street door, and no favour of this sort escapes 
my ears. Ridiculous as it may seem, there is a species of etiquette 
established, by which a peer shall knock louder than a commoner! I do 
not mean to tell you that parliament has passed a law to that effect, but I 
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do mean to say, that so accurate has my ear become, that I know a lord 
his knock, as one would know Velluti by his touch, Now a loud knoe 
may be sometimes useful as a hint to a loitering servant, but it was a 
queer thought to make it a test of station.” 


Our author has nicely marked the separation that exists in this 
country between certain castes and professionals—as between a 
physician and a churchman. We may here appropriately quote as 
connected with this nicety of discrimination what he says of English 
gentiemen, 


“The English gentlemen have the merits of courage, manliness, 
intelligence, and manners. Their morals are overrated, except as to the 
vices which are connected with meanness. Perhaps there is less of the 
latter than is commonly found in countries where the upper classes are 
more directly under the influence of courts; but even of this there is 
much, very much, more than it is common to believe in America. As 
between the English and ourselves, I honestly think we have the advan- 
tage of them on this point. They are our superiors in manners and in 
intelligence; they are our superiors in all that manliness which is depen. 
dentonopinion; butcertainly I have known things practised,and that pretty 
openly, in connexion with interest, by men of condition here, which could 
not well be done by a gentleman with us without losing caste. In the 
Northern States we have very few families whose sons would now hesitate 
about embarking in commerce, at need ; and this of itself is a great out- 
let (as well as an inlet) for the vices of a pecuniary nature. The preju- 
dices connected with this one subject are the cause of half the meannesses 
of Europe. The man who would hesitate about suffering his name to 
appear in a commercial firm, would pass his life in a commission of mean- 
nesses, not to say crimes, that should put him to the ban of society. This 
feeling is daily becoming weaker in England, but it is still strong. Men 
of family scarcely ever engage openly in commerce, though they often do 
things covertly, which, besides possessing the taint of trade, have not the 
redeeming merit of even its equivocal ethics. To them the Army, Navy, 
and Church and Government patronage, are almost the only resources. 
The latter facts have given rise to two of the most odious of the practical 
abuses of the present system. A few occasionally appear at the bar, but 
more as criminals than as advocates. The profession is admitted within 
the pale of society, as it opens the way to Peerage and to Parliament; but 
it requires too much labour and talents to be in favour. A physician in 
England ranks higher, professionally, than almost anywhere else; but he 
is scarcely considered an equal in the higher set. ‘The younger sons of 
Peers enter all the professions but that of medicine; but I never heard of 
one who chose to be a doctor. A curate may become Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, but a F:omuamg can merely hope to reach a baronetcy, a dignity 
little coveted. Like our ‘ Honourables’ and ‘ Colonels,’ it is not in vogue 
with the higher classes, I cannot better illustrate the state of feeling here, 
in relation to these minor titles, than by our own in relation to the appel- 
lations named, which are of much account in certain sets ; but which itis 
thought bad taste to bandy among gentlemen.” 
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While quoting from some of those portions of these volumes 
where the author deals in comparisons and contrasts, it will be 
acceptable to our fair readers, as well as to all those lords of the 
creation, who, either love or are loved by the fair, to hear what such 
a painter has to tell of English beauty. 


‘ The English female face is essentially the same as the American, though 
national peculiarities are to be observed in both. It is a delicate office to 
decide on the comparative personal charms of the sex in different commu- 
nities; but as you and I are both beyond the hopes and fears of the young, 
on this point, a passing word is no more than a tribute due to the incon- 
testible claims of both. Were it not for the females of Rome, I should say 
that the women of England and America might bear away the palm from 
all other competitors, on the score of personal charms, so far as we are 
familiarly acquainted with the rest of the world. There is a softness, an 
innocence, a feminine sweetness, an expression of the womanly virtues, in 
the Anglo-Saxon female countenance, that is met with only as an exception 
inthe rest of Christendom. ‘As between the English and American divisions 
of this common race, I think one may trace a few general points of diffe- 
rence. ‘The English female has the advantage in the bust, shoulders, and 
throat. She has usually more colour, and, on the whole, more delicacy of 
complexion. ‘The American is superior in general delicacy of outline, as 
well as in complexion; she has a better person, bust and shoulders excepted, 
and smaller hands and feet. ‘Those who pretend to know much on this 
subject and to make critical comparisons, say that it is usual to see most 
truly beautiful women in England and most pretty women in America. 

‘‘ Real beauty is an exception everywhere ; and it must be remembered 
how much easier it is to find exceptions in a crowded population, than in 
one scattered over a surface as large as a third of Europe. Of one thing I 
am certain, disagreeable features are less frequently met among the native 
females of America than among any other people I have visited. I must 
hesitate as to the points of beauty and prettiness, for, judging, merely by 
what one would see in London and New York I think there is truth in the 
distinction. The English women appear better in high dress, the Ameri- 
cans in demi-toilettes. One other distinction, and I shall quit the subject. 
I have remarked that faces here, which appear well in the distance, often 
fail in some necessary finesse or delicacy when closer; and I should say, 
as a rule, that the American female, certainly the American girl, will bear 
the test of examination better than her European rival. I do not mean by 
this, however, under a fierce sun, that direful enemy of soft eyes,—for there 


is scarcely such a thing as a bright sun, or what we should call one, known 
in England.” 


There are many amusing anecdotes in these volumes ; we select 
two. 


‘* A Scotch officer, of no very extraordinary merit, but who had risen to 
high employments by personal assiduity and the arts of a courtier, was in 
the presence of George III. at Windsor, in company with one or two 
others, at a moment when ceremony was banished. That simple-minded 
and well-meaning monarch was a little apt to admit of tangents in the dis- 
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course, and he suddenly exclaimed, ‘ D-———, it appears to me that you and 
I are just of a height : let’s measure—let’s measure.’ The general placed 
his back to that of the king: but, instead of submitting to the process of 
measurement, he kept moving his head in a way to prevent it. Another 
tangent drew the king off, and he left the room. ‘ Why did’nt you stand 
still and let him measure, D——-?’ asked a looker on: ‘ youkept bobbing 
your head so, he could do nothing.’ ‘ Well, I did’nt know whether he 
wanted to be taller or shorter !’” 

We believe the next is as descriptive of the great Captain, as the 
former is of Scotchmen. 


‘I heard an anecdote the other day of this sovereign (George IV.) which 
shows he can at least bear contradiction, and that on a point on which the 
nation itself is rather sensitive. The Duke of Wellington made one of his 
guests at dinner, and the conversation is said to have turned on the different 
armies of Europe! ‘I think it must be generally conceded,’ observed the 
King, ‘ that the British cavalry is the best in Europe : is it not, Arthur?” 
—for he is said to have the affectation of calling the great man by his 
Christian name, by way of illustrating himself, it is to be supposed. ‘ The 
French is very good, Sir,’ was the answer of a man who had seena service 
very different from that which figures in histories, novels and gazettes, 
* I allow that the French cavalry is good, but I say that our own is better.’ 
‘ The French cavalry is very good, Sir..—‘ I do not deny it; but is not 
ours better ?? ‘ The French cavalry is very good, Sir.’ ‘ Well, I suppose 
I must knock under, since Arthur will have it so.” You are to remember 
that practical men say the French cavalry is the best of modern times. Had 
this anecdote come from a /aquais de place, | should not have mentioned 
it.” 

We are not cognizant of what many practical men say on 
the subject ; but we can assure our readers, that Mr. Cooper is 
glad to have an opportunity to insinuate or utter broadly anything 
that will tend to disparage England and Englishmen, still, we con- 
fess, that while in these volumes much of their lighter matter is 
amusing, striking, and suggestive of improvement, there is in his 
graver passages a great deal that is impressive, and calculated to 
expose error, as well as to chastise folly. Our only remaining 
extract should be daily read in many an English family. 

‘‘ The question is often asked, in what do the poor of England suffer 
more than the poor of any other country ? I am not sufficiently versed in 
the details connected with the subject to speak with authority, but I can 
give you the impressions received as a looker-on. 

«In comparing the misery of England with that of the Continent of 
Europe, one must remember the great difference of climate. A man suffers 
less at Naples, without a coat or a fire, and with three grant for his daily 
pittance, than is undergone in England beneath woollen, with ten grant to 
furnish the ‘ ways and means.’ These facts make a great moral difference 
in favour of England, when we come to consider the merits of systems, 
though the physical consequences may be against her. 

* The poor of this country appear to me to be over-worked. They have 
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little or no time for relaxation ; and, instead of exhibiting that frank manly 
cheerfulness and heartiness of feeling that have been so much extolled, they 
appear sullen, discontented, and distrustful. There is far less confidence 
and sympathy between classes than I had expected to see; for, although a 
good understanding may exist between the great landholder and the afflu- 
ent yeoman who pays him rent and farms the soil, the social chain appears 
to be broken between those below the latter and their superiors. I do not 
mean that the rich are obdurate to the sufferings of the poor, but that the 
artificial condition of the country has choked the ordinary channels of sym- 
pathy, and that the latter, when known at all, are known only as the poor. 
They are the objects of duties, rather than fellow-creatures living constantly 
within the influence of all the charities, including those of communion and 
rights, as well as those which are exhibited in donations. 

‘“‘ There is one large class of beings in England whose condition I should 
think less enviable than that of Asiatic slaves. I allude to the female ser- 
vants of all-work in the families of those who keep lodging-houses, trades- 
men, and other small housekeepers. These poor creatures have an air of 
dogged, sullen misery, that I have never seen equalled in any other class 
of human beings, not even excepting the beggars in the streets. In our 
lodgings at Southampton there was one of these girls; and her hand was 
never idle, her foot seemed to know no rest, while her manner was that of 
wearied humility. We were then fresh from home, and the unmitigated 
toil of her existence struck us all most painfully. When we spoke to her 
kindly, she seemed startled, and looked distrustful and frightened. A less 
inviting subject for sympathy could scarcely be imagined,—for she was 
large, coarse, robust, and even masculine; but even these iron quadili‘ies, 
were taxed beyond endurance.” 





Art, 1V.—The City of the Sultan; and Domestic Manners of the Turks 
in 1836. By Miss Parpor, Author of “Traits and Traditions of 
Portugal.” 2 vols. 8vo. London: Colburn. 1857. 


REMEMBERING how much was brought to light of the manners of the 
Turks, by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who was the first, indeed, 
to introduce the English public to their harems, it was with no ordi- 
nary degree of anticipated pleasure, that we opened the volumes of 
another female explorer and observer, who, with enthusiastic ardour, 
sped to the “ City. of the Sultan,” resolved at all hazards, not to 
return till she had penetrated among the mysteries of its veiled 
population. Numberless have been the books that have been. 
written of late years relating to Turkey and Constantinople, by the 
hardier sex, who, every one must know, cannot possibly have access. 
to those domestic and social scenes, where ary and indolence 
alone seem to reign. Since the period when Lady Mary wrote, 
there have only been random ma uncertain glances obtained by 
British travellers of the secrecies referred to ; it might be expected, 
therefore, that in the work of the present fair adventurer, much 
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to excite our wonder, and much to satisfy our curiosity would 
appear. Even although when the former celebrated writer made 
the domestic manners of the Turks the subject of her publications, 
she had left nothing unexamined and undescribed, the revolutions 
and transitions to which Turkish society, and the Ottoman 
empire have since that period been undergoing, cannot but have left 
some traces or obliterations in the private habits of the people, and 
in their modes of thinking. The author therefore who should 
obtain the privilege of witnessing the present condition of their 
harems, independently of the more patent characteristics of the 
nation, ought to afford to Christendom some important indices of 
the existing and passing forms of feeling and practice as they obtain 
in Stamboul. 

Miss Pardoe’s volumes on a number of interesting points do 
throw a considerable light ; and yet we have felt in going through 
them, not seldom, that something was wanting, which, by the 
promise of that which we had just read was fully expected. She has 
also retailed much that was before well known, and needlessly thus 
enlarged the work. In point of style, her’s is frequently faulty, on 
account of its laboured ornaments and meretricious embellishments. 
Still, the work contains much that is amusing aud curious, while 
the spirit and determination with which the writer pursued her 
researches, and the vigilance with which she employed her eyes and 
her pen cannot be too highly admired. We suspect that few 
of the erratic lords of the creation would have adventured so boldly 
as this lady sometimes did, even although their ambition to appear 
in print, had been as engrossing as it generally is. But not to de- 
tain our readers longer on the threshold, we are off with Miss Pardoe 
to the city of Mosques. 

Our traveller arrived in Constantinople in the December of 1835, 
and lost no time in throwing herself among the veiled portion of its 
inhabitants, amid the piled-up luxuries of duvet and embroidery, 
establishing herself familiarly on the satin cushions, with her feet 
doubled under her @ la T'urque. The habits of the occupiers of 
the harem are described as the most inactive, voluptuous, yet gentle, 
that any ignorant creatures can cherish. The only exception to 
their luxurious indolence, or mode of existence which may be 
likened to that of a gorgeously-dressed waxen doll, consists in their 
early rising ; but if ever this promising circumstance looked ridi- 
culous und absurd, it is in the case of these uneducated triflers who 
only by this semblance of husbanding time to advantage, add to the 
prolonged ennui of the dreary day, since their waking hours are 
entirely spent in dressing themselves, in varying the position of their 
ornaments in the bath, or in sleep. This latter solace, Miss Pardoe 
says, is “‘ as entirely at their beck, as a draught of water ; in winter 
they have but to nestle under the coverings of the tandour ; or in 
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summer, to bury themselves among their cushions, and in five 
minutes they are in the land of dreams.” Indeed, it is added, they 
frequently engage their guests to take a nap with the same sang 
frovd with which an European lady would invite her visiters to take 


walk. But the observation follows—that habits of industry have 


begun to make their way, even into the harem; thus intimating 
that the changes without have reached the seclusions of domestic 


life—utter idleness being no longer a necessary attribute to the 
high-bred Turkish female. 


We cannot present a more luxurious picture of these indolent 
females than is to be found in Miss Pardoe’s bath scene. 


‘“ Having passed through a small entrance-court, we entered an extensive 
hall, paved with white marble, and surrounded by a double tier of project- 
ing galleries, supported by pillars; the lower range being raised about 
three feet from the floor. These galleries were covered with rich carpets, 
or mattresses, overlaid with chintz or crimson shag, and crowded with 
cushions ; the spaces between the pillars were slightly partitioned off to the 
height of a few inches; and, when we entered, the whole of the boxes, if I 
may so call them, were occupied, save the one which had been reserved for 
us, 

“In the centre of the hall, a large and handsome fountain of white mar- 
ble, pouring its waters into four ample scallop shells, whence they fell again 
into a large basin with the prettiest and most soothing sound imaginable, 
was surrounded by four sofas of the same material, on one of which, a 
young and lovely woman lay pillowed on several costly shawls nursing her 
infant. 

“ When I had established myself comfortably among my cushions, I found 
plenty of amusement for the first half hour in looking about me; and a 
more singular scene I never beheld. On the left hand of the door of 
entrance, sat the proprietress of the baths, a beautiful woman of about forty, 
in a dark turban, and a straight dress of flowered cotton, girt round the 
waist with a cachemire shawl; her chemisette of silk gauze was richly 
trimmed—her gold snuff-box lay on the sofa beside her—her amber-headed 
pipe rested against a cushion—and she was amusing herself by winding 
silk from a small ebony distaff, and taking a prominent part in the conver- 
sation; while immediately behind her squatted a negro slave-girl of twelve 
or thirteen years of age, grinning from ear to ear, and rolling the whites 
of her large eyes in extasy at all that was going forward. 

‘‘ The boxes presented the oddest appearance in the world—some of the 
ladies had returned from the bathing-hall, and were reclining luxuriously 
upon their sofas, rolled from head to foot in fine white linen, in many 
instances embroidered and fringed with gold, with their fine hair falling 
about their shoulders, which their slaves, not quite so closely covered as 
their mistresses, were drying, combing, perfuming, and plaiting, with the 
greatest care. Others were preparing for the bath, and laying aside their 
dresses, or rather suffering them to be laid aside, for few of them extended 
a hand to assist themselves—whilst the latest comers were removing their 
yashmaces and cloaks and exchanging greetings with their ree 
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‘* As I had previously resolved to visit every part of the establishment, I 
followed the example of my companion, who had already undergone the 
fatigue of an Oriental bath, and exchanged my morning dress for a linen 
wrapper, and loosened my hair : and then, conducted by the Greek waiting- 
maid who had accompanied me, I walked bare-footed across the cold marble 
floor to a door at the opposite extremity of the hall, and, on crossing the 
threshold, found myself in the cooling-room, where groups of ladies were 
sitting, or lying listlessly on their sofas, enveloped in their white linen 
wrappers, or preparing for their return to the colder region whence I had 
just made my escape. 

“This second room was filled with hot air, to me, indeed, most oppres- 
sively so; but I soon discovered that it was, nevertheless, a cooling-room : 
when, after having traversed it, and dipped my feet some half dozen times 
in the little channels of warm water that intersected the floor, I entered the 
great bathing-place of the establishment—the extensive octagon hall in 
which al] those who do not chuse, or who cannot afford, to pay for a sepa- 
rate apartment, avail themselves, as they find opportunities, of the eight 
fountains which it contains. 

“For the first few moments, I was bewildered; the heavy, dense, sul- 
phureous vapour that filled the place, and almost suffocated me—the wild, 
shrill cries of the slaves pealing through the reverberating domes of the 
bathing-halls, enough to awaken the very marble with which they were lined 
—the subdued laughter, and whispered conversation of their mistresses 
murmuring along in an under-current of sound—the sight of nearly three 
hundred women only partially dressed, and that in fine linen so perfectly 
saturated with vapour, that it revealed the whole outline of the figure—the . 
busy slaves, passing and repassing, naked from the waist upwards, and with 
their arms folded upon their bosoms, balancing on their heads piles of fringed 
or embroidered napkins—groups of lovely girls, laughing, chatting, and 
refreshing themselves with sweetmeats, sherbet, and lemonade—parties of 
playful children, apparently quite indifferent to the dense atmosphere which 
made me struggle for breath—and, to crown all, the sudden bursting forth 
of a chorus of voices into one of the wildest and shrillest of Turkish melo- 
dies, that was caught up and flung back by the echoes of the vast hall, 
making a din worthy of a saturnalia of demons—all combined to form a 
picture, like the illusory semblance of a phantasmagoria, almost leaving me 
in doubt whether that on which I looked were indeed reality, or the mere 
creation of a distempered brain.” 

Before leaving the seclusions and the pastimes of the Turkish 
females, let us introduce the account. of a most extraordinary species 
of fanaticism and appalling superstition, which, Miss Pardoe states, 
came to her knowledge a short time before she left the East. It is 
practised and observed by the female Arabs of the harem. 

«They have a species of society, or institution—I scarcely know how to 
term it—in which they are initiated from their girlhood, that they call 
‘babaluk,’ whose principle of mystery is kept as secret as that of freema- 
sonry; while the occasional display of its influence is wild and startling 
enough to remind the spectator of the priestesses of Delphi. Far from 
affecting any concealment of their participation in the pretended powers of 
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the society, you cannot, when a guest in the harem, please an initiated Arab 
more surely than by inquiring if she be a babaluk ; and the Turkish ladies 
frequently amuse themselves and their visitors, by exhibiting their black 
slaves while under the influence of their self-excited frenzy. When a sable 
Pythoness is informed of the wish of her mistress, she collects such of her 
companions as are babaluks, for there are sometimes several in the same 
harem, and a brazier of burning charcoal is placed in the centre of the 
saloon in which the ceremony is to take place. Round this brazier the 
Arabs squat down, and commence a low, wild chant, which they take up 
at intervals from the lips of each other; and then break into a chorus, that 
ultimately dies away in a wail, succeeded by a long silence, during whose 
continuance they rock their bodies backwards and forwards, and never raise 
their eyes from the earth. From the moment in which the chant com- 
mences, an attendant is constantly employed in feeding the fire with 
aloes, incense, musk, and every species of intoxicating perfume. After a 
time, they fall on the floor in a state of utter insensibility, and great exer- 
tion is frequently necessary to arouse them from their trance; but, when 
once they are awakened, they become furious; they rend themselves, and 
each other; they tear their hair and their clothing; they howl like wild 
beasts; and they cry earnestly for food, while they reject all that is offered 
except brandy and raw meat, both of which they destroy in great quantities. 
Having satisfied their hunger, they renew the warfare that they had dis- 
continued to indulge it, and, finally, rol! on the floor with bloodshot eye- 
balls, and foaming at the mouth. A second trance ultimately seizes them, 
from which they are left to recover alone; fresh perfumes being flung 
into the brazier to expedite their restoration, which generally takes place 
inten or fifteen minutes; and then it is that the spell of prophecy is on 
them. They rise slowly and majestically from the floor; they wave their 
hands solemnly over the aromatic flame; they have become suddenly sub- 
dued and gentle; and, after having made the circuit of the brazier several 
times in silence, they gaze coldly round the circle, until, fixing upon some 
particular individual, they commence shadowing forth her fate, past, present, 
and to come; and I have heard it seriously asserted, that they have thus 
divulged the most secret events of by-gone years, as well as prophesying 
those which subsequently took place. It is scarcely wonderful, even dis- 
gusting as a great portion of the ceremonial undoubtedly is, that many of 
the T'urkish ladies occasionally relieve the tedium of the harem by the 
exhibition of the babaluk; that vague yearning to pry into futurity so 
inherent in our nature, coupled with the uncertainty on whom the spell of 
the sybil may be cast, causes an excitement which forms an agreeable con- 
trast from their customary ennut. No second fate is ever foretold at the 
same orgies. When the first babaluk begins to speak, the others sink down 
into a sitting posture, occasionally enforcing her assertions by repeating 
the last words of any remarkable sentence in a long, low wail; and, when 
She ceases and takes her place among them, they are for the third time 
overtaken by a trance: the brazier is then removed, the spectators leave 
the room, the door is carefully closed, and the babaluks are left to awaken 
at their leisure. When they finally come forth, they resume their custo- 
Mary avocations, without making the slightest allusion to the extraordinary 
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scene in which they have been actors; nor do they like the subject to be 
mentioned to them until several days have elapsed.” 


This leads us to note some other traits of Turkish manners and 
superstitious observances. High and low have a deeply-seated and 
constant dread of the Evil Eye, against which they use charms of 
various kinds, one of the most potent of these being garlic. <A blue 
eye is almost synonymous with one that is evil—the evil orb being 
supposed to have that colour. Even the Sultan has to be protected, 
during his state progresses through the capital, against such danger- 
ous influences. We were hardly prepared to hear that the present 
emperor could be so foolish as to have lately published a firman, 
which prohibits the women from looking earnestly at him as he 
passes them, on the _— of subjecting their husbands or brothers 
to the bastinado ! hether this ordinance he really meant as a 
protective measure against evil eyes, or as a cloak for some politic 
end, we know not ; but, certainly according to its palpable meaning 
it disparages the opinion that has very generally been formed of 
Sultan Mahmoud’s superiority to weak prejudices. Indeed, if Miss 
Pardoe has been correctly informed that monarch entertains not a 
few most ridiculous feelings of vanity and pride. She says that 
everything has to be done to prevent him from thinking he can ever 
grow old or die. He not only paints himself white and red, and is 
a ‘‘ thing of shreds and patches,” that he may obtain the admi- 
ration and flattery of the ladies of the seraglio, but every officer of 
the household stains his hair and beard, and “uses all the means 
with which art or invention can supply him, in order that no intru- 
sive symptom of age or decay may shock the nerves and awaken 
the regrets of his lord and contemporary ; the faded beauties of the 
seraglio are removed from his sight, the past is seldom adverted to, 
and the future is considered as his sure and undoubted heritage.” 

Miss Pardoe declares thatthe sultan has still much to do before he 
can even render his troops soldierlike. ‘‘ They are dirty, slouching, 
and awkward ; tread inwards from their habit of sitting upon their 
feet, and march as though they were dragging their slippers after 
them.” It cannot be said truly, we believe, that he has not 
effected great changes with regard to that branch of his govern- 
ment which concerns his military and warlike forces. But the 
taste and the tact of a nation can never be simultaneously revo- 
lutionized by a monarch’s fiat, as the observation just quoted shows. 
At the same time all is not tame or ridiculous in Sultan Mahmoud’s 
parades. Our next extract will fully equal the most dazzling con- 


ceptions which strangers have formed of Eastern pomp and 
imposing splendour. 


“T was still gazing at these lovely women, when a party of about thirty 
field-officers passed the carriage, on their way to their places near the 
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door of the Mosque, at which the Sultan was toenter. They were all 


similarly attired in surtout coats of Spanish brown, gathered in large 
folds at the back of the waist, and buttoned beneath a cloth strap; a very 
common and ugly fashion among the Turks; and wore sword-belts richly 
embroidered with gold. Many among them were some of the stoutest 
men J] ever saw. 

“In about five minutes after them, arrived the led horses of the Sultan ; 
and these formed by far the most splendid feature of the procession ; they 
were ten in number, and wore on their heads a panache of white and pink 
ostrich feathers mixed with roses, and fastened down upon the forelock 
with a clasp of precious stones. Each was attended by a groom, con- 
trolling, with some trouble, the curvettings and capers of the pampered 
animals, who were caparisoned in a style of splendour which, if it have 
ever been equalled, can certainly never have been surpassed. Their 
housings, which were either of silk or velvet, all differing the one from 
the other, were embroidered with gold and silver, large pearls, and jewels. 
One of them bore, on a ground of myrtle-coloured velvet, the cypher of 
the Sultan wrought in brilliants, and surrounded by a garland of flowers 
formed of rubies, emeralds, and topaz. Another housing, of rich lilac 
silk, was worked at the corners with a cluster of musical instruments in 
diamonds and large pearls, and, as the sunshine flashed upon it, it was like 
a blaze of light. The remainder were equally magnificent; and the well- 
padded saddles of crimson or green velvet were decorated with stirrups of 
chased gold, while the bridles, whose embroidered reins hung low upon 
the necks of the animals, were one mass of gold and jewels. 

“The Sultan’s stud was succeeded by the Seraskier Pasha in state, 
mounted on a tall grey horse (whose elaborate accoutrements were only 
inferior to those that I have attempted to describe,) and surrounded and 
followed by a dozen attendants on foot: his diamond-hilted sword—the 
rings upon his hands—the star in front of his féz, and the orders on his 
breast, were perfectly dazzling. 

“ At intervals of about a minute, all the great officers of state passed 
in the same order, and according to their respective ranks ; and at length 
we heard the welcome sounds of the Imperial band, which struck up the 
Sultan’s Grand March, as Mahmoud the Powerful, the Brother of the Sun 
and Emperor of the East, passed the gates of the court. 

‘First came twelve running footmen, in richly Jaced uniforms, and 
high military caps: and these were succeeded by the twenty body pages, 
who were splendidly dressed, and wore in their chakos, plumes, or rather 
crétes of stiff feathers, intermixed with artificial flowers of immense size, 
and originally invented to conceal the face of the Sultan as he passed 
along, and thus screen him from the Evil Eye! But his present Sublime 
Highness is not to be so easily scared into concealment, and the pages 
who were wont to surround his predecessors merely precede him, while 
a crowd of military officers supply their place, one walking at each of his 
stirrups, and the rest a little in the rear. 

‘“‘ As this was the first occasion on which I had seen the Sultan, I leant 
eagerly forward upon my cushions to obtain a good view of him; and I 
saw before me, at the distance of fifteen or twenty yards at the utmost, a 


- man of noble physiognomy and graceful bearing, who sat his horse with 
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gentleman-like ease, and whose countenance was decidedly prepossessing. 
He wore in his féz an aigrette of diamonds, sustaining a cluster of pea- 
cock’s feathers; an ample blue c)oak was flung across his shoulders whose 
collar was one mass of jewels, and on the third finger of his bridle hand 
glittered the largest brilliant that I ever remember to have seen. 


““As he moved forward at a foot’s pace, loud shouts of ‘ Long live 
Sultan Mahmoud !’ ran along the lines, and were re-echoed by the crowd, 
but he did not acknowledge the greeting, though his eyes wandered on 
all sides, until they fell upon our party, when a bright smile lit up his 
features, and for the first time he turned his head, and looked long and 
fixedly at us. In the next instant, he bent down, and said something in 
a subdued voice to the officer who walked at his stirrup, who, with a low 
obeisance, quitted his side, and hastily made his way through the crowd, 
until he reached our carriage, to the astonishment and terror of a group 
of Turkish women who had ensconced themselves almost under it; and, 
bewing to my father, who still stood bare-headed beside us, he inquired of 
one of the servants who I was, and what had brought me to Constanti- 
nople; the Sultan, meanwhile, looking back continually, and smiling in 
the same good-humoured and condescending manner. 

“The reply was simple—I was an Englishwoman, and had accompanied 
my father to Turkey, for the purpose of seeing the country; and, having 
received this answer, the messenger again saluted us, and withdrew.” 

We have hitherto beheld Miss Pardoe as the associate of the 
inmates of the harem, as the spectator of open day processions and 
displays, or the reporter of certain general national characteristics, 
which a less enthusiastic and adventurous tourist might have de- 
scribed. Our readers, however, will form but an inadequate idea of 
her resolution and her opportunities of writing concerning the wonders 
of the ‘* City of the Sultan,” were we now to close her volumes. 
Whoever peruses them will discover that she talked with Beys and 
Pachas, that she sat at and enjoyed Mussulman feasts, that she 
held interesting and abundant intercourse with male and female in 
the Ottoman capital, of various nations, and different creeds. We 
must go forward, however, till we find her risking her life, when 
visiting a mosque in disguise at a high festival. 

A young Turk, a Bey indeed, having volunteered to be her guide 
in this bold enterprise, she donned the national male attire, stained 
her eye-brows with a certain dye, pulled a féz low upon her brow, 
and preceded by ‘a servant with a lantern, and followed by the 
Kiara and a pipe-bearer, at half-past ten o’clock, they sallied forth 
towards the mosque of St. Sophia. ‘* If you risk the adventure,” 
said her conductor, ‘* you will have done what no Infidel has yet 
ever yet dared to do; but I forewarn you that, should you be dis- 
covered, and fail to make your escape on the instant, you will be 
torn to pieces.”” Although her spirit quailed, she did adventure ; 


and now follows the result of her observations in the course of her 
perilous intrusion. 
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« At length we entered the spacious court of the mosque, and as the ser- 
vants stooped to withdraw my shoes, the Bey murmured in my ear: ‘ Be 
firm, or you are lost !’—and making a strong effort to subdue the feeling 
of mingled awe and fear, which was rapidly stealing over me, I pulled the 
féz deeper upon my eye-brows, and obeyed. 

‘‘ On passing the threshold, 1 found myself in a covered peristyle, whose 
gigantic columns of granite are partially sunk in the wall of which they 
form a part ; the floor was covered with fine matting, and the coloured 
lamps, which were suspended in festoons from the lofty ceiling, shed a 
broad light on all the surrounding objects. In most of the recesses formed 
by the pillars, beggars were crouched down, holding in front of them their 
little metal basins, to receive the paras of the charitable ; while servants 
lounged to and fro, or squatted in groups upon the matting, awaiting the 
egress of theiremployers. As I looked around me, our own attendant 
moved forward and raising the curtain which veiled a double door of bronze, 
situated at mid-length of the peristyle, I involuntarily shrank back before 
the blaze of light that burst upon me. 

‘«‘ Far as the eye could reach upwards, circles of coloured fire, appearing 
as if suspended in mid-air, designed the form of the stupendous dome; 
while beneath devices of every shape and colour were formed by myriads 
of lamps of various hues: the Imperial closet, situated opposite to the pul- 
pit, was one blaze of refulgence, and its gilded lattices flashed back the 
brilliancy, till it looked like a gigantic meteor ! 

“ As I stood a few paces within the doorway, | could not distinguish the 
limits of the edifice—I looked forward, upward—to the right hand and to 
the left—but I could only take ina given space covered with human beings, 
kneeling in regular lines, and at a certain signal bowing their turbaned 
heads to the earth, as if one soul and one impulse animated the whole con- 
gregation ; while the shrill chanting of the choir pealed through the vast 
pile, and died away in lengthened cadences among the tall dark pillars 
which support it. 

“ And this was St. Sophia! To me it seemed like a creation of enchant- 
ment—the light—the ringing voices—the mysterious extent, which baffled 
the earnestness of my gaze—the ten thousand turbaned Moslems, all kneel- 
ing with their faces turned towards Mecca, and at intervals laying their 
foreheads to the earth—the bright and various colours of the dresses—and 
the rich and glowing tints of the carpets that veiled the marble floor—all 
conspired to form a scene of such unearthly magnificence, that I felt as 
though there could be no reality in what I looked on, but that, at some 
sudden signal, the towering columns would fail to support the vault of light 
above them, and all would become void. 

“ T had forgotten everything in the mere exercise of vision ;—the danger 
of detection—the flight of time—almost my own identity—when my com- 
panion uttered the single word ‘ Ge/—Come’—and, passing forward to 
another door on the opposite side of the building, I instinctively followed 
him, and once more found myself in the court.” 


It had originally been proposed by the gallant guide, that if they 
succeeded in leaving St. Sophia unsuspected, they should next visit 
the mosque of Sultan Achmet, to which she had only replied, 
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‘«¢ when we leave St. Sophia, we will talk of this.” The first part of 
the feat having been safely accomplished,—“ whither shall we now 
bend our way ?” asked the young Turk :—‘ To Sultan Achmet,” 
was the reply, the lady finding that at the moment she could not 


have bestowed many words on her best friend, the very effort at 
speech being painful. 


‘In ten minutes more we stood before the mosque of Sultan Achmet, 
and, ascending the noble flight of steps which lead to the principal entrance, 
we again cast off our shoes, and entered the temple. 

* Infinitely less vast than St. Sophia, this mosque impressed me with a 
feeling of awe, much greater than that.which I had experienced in visiting 
its more stately neighbour—four colossal pillars of marble, five or six feet 
in circumference, support the dome, and these were wreathed with lamps, 
even to the summit; while the number of lights suspended from the ceiling 
gave the whole edifice the appearance of a place overhung with stars. We 
entered at a propitious moment, for the Faithful were performing their pros- 
trations, and had consequently no time to speculate on our appearance ; the 
chanting was wilder and shriller than that which I had just heard at St. 
Sophia; it sounded to me, in fact, more like the delirious outcry, which 
we may suppose to have been uttered by a band of Delphic Priestesses, 
than the voices of a choir of uninspired human beings. 

‘* We passed onward over the yielding carpets, which returned no sound 
beneath our footsteps: and there was something strangely supernatural 
in the spectacle of several human beings moving along, without creating a 
single echo in the vast space they traversed. We paused an instant be- 
side the marble-arched platform, on which the muezzin was performing his 
prostrations to the shrill cry of the choir ;—we lingered another, to take a 
last look at the kneeling thousands who were absorbed in their devotions ; 
and then, rapidly descending into the court, my companion uttered a hasty 
congratulation on the successful issue of our bold adventure, to which I 
responded a most heartfelt ‘ Amen ’—and in less than an hour, I cast off 


my féz and my pelisse in the harem of Effendi, and exclaimed to its 
astonished inmates :—‘ I have seen the mosques !’” 


Miss Pardoe’s reflections upon the issue of her adventure are 
effective and lofty. 


** Knowing what I now know of the Turks, I would not run the same 
risk a second time, though the Prophet’s beard were to be my recompense. 
There are some circumstances in which ignorance of the extent of the dan- 
ger is its best antidote. But the feeling that remained on my mind was 
vague, even to pain. I had seen St. Sophia, it is true, and seen it in all 
the glory of its million lamps ; I had beheld it at a moment when no Chris- 
tian eye had ever heretofore looked on it; and when detection would have 
involved instant destruction. I had lifted aside the veil from the Holy of 
Holies, witnessed the prostration which followed the thrilling cry of ‘ Allah 
I] Allah !’ and polluted, with the breath of a Giaour, the atmosphere of 
the true believers ; I had looked upon the Cheik-Islam, as he stood with 
his face turned Mecca-ward, his pale brow cinctured with gold, and his 
stately figure draped in white cachemere ; and I had stood erect when every 
head was bowed, and every knee bent at the name of the Prophet.” 
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These dashing and gorgeous accounts are not the only rich and 
curious portions of Miss Pardoe’s volumes ; but they sufficiently 
indicate the style and the sort of information which they present. 
There are some Turkish legends, some poetry, and prints that also 
increase the beauty and value of the work. One paragraph more 
concerning certain objects and mysteries of St. Sophia, which the 
authoress surveyed on a second visit must close this article 


«‘ The two huge waxen candles occupying the sides of the arched recess, 
or mthrab, at the eastern end of the building, are lighted every night, and 
last exactly twelve months ; they are the very Gog and Magog of wax- 
chandlery, and must be at least eighteen inches in circumference. In 
making the tour of the gallery, we came upon a door that had been stopped 
with masonry ; the frame into which it had originally fitted is of white 
marble, and remains quite perfect. There are traces of violence on the 
brick-work, which appears to have been secured by some powerful cement 
that has indurated with age, until it has acquired the solidity of stone, and 
has become capable of resisting any ordinary effort to remove it; and this 
door is the second miracle of St. Sophia. The legend runs, that the united 
attempts of all the masons of Stamboul are powerless against the rude 
masonry that blocks the entrance of this passage, by reason of a wondrous 
and most potent talisman, which human means have as yet failed to weaken, 
but that it conducts to an apartment in which a Greek bishop is seated be- 
fore a reading desk perusing an open volume of so holy a nature, that no 
Moslem eye must ever rest upon it. Nor does the tradition end here, for 
both the Turks and Greeks have a firm faith in the prophecies which have 
been made, that St. Sophia will one day revert to the Christians, on which 
occasion the walled-up bishop will emerge from his concealment, and chant 
a solemn high mass at the great altar.” 





Art. V.—The Irish Tourist; or, the People and the Provinces of 
Ireland. London: Darton and Harvey. 1837. 


Tuoskz who from the Preface, to this small unpretending volume, 
which professes to have been written for juvenile readers, presume 
that it must be either trifling in its style or details, or hurriedly and 
imperfectly composed, will very soon, if they enter upon a perusal of 
it, find out that they were too rash in their conjectures. We declare 
that it has conveyed to us a far clearer and fuller picture of Ireland 
and the Irish people, than most of the ambitious recent tourist- 
sketches of that country which have come under our notice, and 
perhaps than them all put together. Some may object to the shape 
into which this information is thrown; for the author’s tour is 
but a fanciful one after all. But since he could not consistently 
with truth have given so many details as the result of his own 
personal observation, the question ought to be, has he succeeded in his 
endeavour to bring within his fictitious framework, an adequate and 
an accurate account of the important and difficult subject which he 
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has chosen? The sources whence he derived the information which 
he has here presented are explained by himself. He says that 
he has “ some personal knowledge of the country, and a memory, 
early filled with details gathered from the lips of those who knew 
well the land they spoke of,” and that it has been his intention in 
these pages to convey all this knowledge, together with that which 
the best Irish tourists have written, in a lively and graphic manner. 
Now, all this he has done with great judgment, perspicuity, and 
tact. His knowledge of the people of whom he has to speak, is pre- 
cise and of the localities he describes, minute ; besides, he possesses 
that more general acquaintance with the nation’s annals, without 
which no intimacy with recent facts and no perception of character 
can be reduced to intelligible order or kept within due bounds. As 
a writer, he even has the capacity to turn all this into an animated 
narrative or dialogue, which is not destitute of dramatic effect, so as 
to leave on the reader’s mind such a vivid impression of what he 
represents as must be lasting. ‘The dialogues that occur in the 
volume prove to us that he is not only an Irishman, but a close 
observer of all his countrymen’s peculiarities. 

In his sketches of the scenery, localities, antiquities, natural 
phenomena, &c. of Ireland, and of the character, manners, and 
condition of its inhabitants, our author does not restrict himself to 
only a part of its territory or population. He treats of its four 
leading geographical divisions, conducting the traveller through each 
of them, one after another. ‘The several counties that come within 
Connaught, Munster, Ulster, and Leinster, are thus regularly 
visited and described. In the first, a young Irishman, Arthur 
O’Ryan, returns along with a Spanish friend, by name, Vergos, to 
his father’s residence, and the excursions which the stranger 
undertakes through the neighbouring country give rise to adven- 
tures, descriptions, and reflections, that convey what the author has 
learnt or observed in that province concerning the condition of its 
inhabitants, and the causes of their privations and irregularities. 
Connaught, indeed, engages our tourist’s most earnest attention, 
and, apparently, his deepest concern. He regards this division of 
Ireland as being least known, and the most awakening of his four 
subjects, and says, though it is had a bad name, “ it is, however, 
rapidly undergoing that process which will alike strip it of its 
romance and its dangers, of some of its vices, perhaps—but 
perhaps, too, some of its virtues.” 

Before we proceed to extract any passages from any one of the di- 
visions of the work, it is proper to hint to the reader, that while the 
author seems to be far from a bigot belonging to either of the hos- 
tile parties that distract the sister isle, he disguises not that heis a 
Protestant. He also intimates that the dawning hope of better 
days for poor-misgoverned Ireland is to be identified with the 
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present administration: that as her condition is now looked into, 
‘her people will be fed, her wastes cultivated, her worst grievances 
redressed.” The cast of the author’s politics may be gathered 
from.these circumstances ; at the same time no one can profess or 
present more candid and liberal opinions, or express himself with 
Jess semblance of partizanship, even when treating of religion and 
politics—topics which are inseparable from any just or intelligible 
account of the most ordinary, social, or individual demonstrations 
that even the rapid tourist can witness in that country. 

The author has a great deal to tell about that wild border-land, 
called Cunnemara, and of a tract farther up from the sea, desig- 
nated Joyce’s country, which owes its appellation to the predomi- 
nance of a family, or clan bearing that name, the principal indivi- 
dual of this family, being a substantial proprietor, familiarly called 
Big Ned Joyce, but more respectfully King Joyce.” The whole 
race is renowned for its gigantic size, but the King is pre-eminently 
distinguished for this quality, though still more for his good sense 
and superior understanding. We must follow Vergos into the ter- 
ritory which these mighty men and their hardly less stalwart 
women inhabit. He meets with a poor widow among the Joyces. 


“Vergos turned the conversation towards her present situation. 
‘ You said you had a hard agent over you! Shall you be able to make 
up the rent?’ 

“© « May be I shall, and may be I sha’n’t!’ 

“* How do you mean ?’ 

“ That it’s at the will of the proctor! Yer Honour sees the bit land the 
cow feeds on;—the childer and I have made it worth something, and 
some say the clergyman must have his dues out of it: so if the proctor 
comes first there’ll be less for the agent! ’ 

*** And if he can’t get his due, what will happen ? ’ 

«The Joyce boys ’ll look to that!’ was her significant answer. ‘I 
arn’t afraid of having all my ’tatoes pulled up, and the very pig driven, 
and the chairs carried away, and I in my own country :—barring 
that, they would soon take all!’ 

“* Mrs, Joyce, I told you before that I was a Catholic; but I think no 
ill of a man for being a Protestant. Tell me now fairly, is the rector a 
good, kind man to the poor?’ 

“<7 never heard but he was; and if the boys would let me, I’d ev’n go, 
and tell him my tale plainly: —but you see how it is! They say neither 
he, nor none of his, have a right to their tithe, seeing we never troubles 
him any way. They say we are many,—more by twenty to one,—than 
the Protestants, and that ’tis no justice to make us pay for one we never 
axed hither, nor wished to see; and so they won’t let one of their people 
go to the rectur to ax a favour, or make their manners. For my part it’s 
often I've pitied ’em, poor gentlemen, to be sent to live here amongst 
them that behave so uncivil: but sure ’tis no fault of ours at all. They 
might come like the Scotch folk and the Swaddlers, and there’d be 
no objection:—foreby the priest might curse ’em a little, just at first, 
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perhape, for dacency’s sake ;—but then they would come on their own 
ooting entirely, and would but take what the people chose to give, 
or else live on their own, and not be wresting the widdee’s bit from her 
mouth. I tell ye,’ she continued, ‘I’m sorry often for the poor gentlemen, 
seeing they mane to do kindly by us. I'd be glad at least to have 
the childer go to the fine new school they’ve built; but the Cunnemara 
boys say no! They won’t by no means take anything in good part, 
seeing the whole thing is put upon ’em against their will.’ 

“ «But, my good woman,—Mrs. Joyce, I mean,—it is a pity you don’t 
follow your own opinion, and get all the good you can for the children.’ 

“¢ And that’s what’s sometimes too hard for me! It's the childer’s good 
I think of. But what would I do if they were to bring the priest upon me, 
and if all mine were to turn their backs on me?’ 

‘© You do really think they would be friends with the rectors if it were 
not for the tithes ?’ 

“*Sure I do! why would they not? Let ’em come and live quiet 
among us, not axing for money or goods of them that don’t belong to ’em, 
and why would not our hearts warm to ’em when we saw ’em warming to 
us? I don’t say,’ continued she, ‘ but that there must always be the differ 
between the Roman and the Protestant; but let them that send the rector 
pay him; ’tis murtherous work putting the poor craturs in here, and give 
’em nought to live on but the bread they take from them that don’t want 
em, any way !’ 

«+But then they say,’ said Vergos, (taking the Protestantside, our 
readers must observe, by way of exercising the good woman’s powers of 
arguing her own,) ‘they say that your priests are ignorant, and keep you 
in ignorance : and that you will never look for better teaching for yourselves 
or children of your own accord, unless they provide it for you.’ 

**« It’s all a crochet, yer Honour ! all a concate ! Don’t I tell you, that 
I would fain send the childer to the new school ? and what is it hinders me, 
but that the Joyces won’t be behoven to the clergy any way? And what 
makes “em angry with the clergy but the tithes? But ye were asking 
just now about the rector. Troth, and I believe he ¢s a mighty good man; 
—time he should,—maning that the late one was an awful man for 
a minister! Did O’Ryan tell ye how he duped the bishop that had never 
been in Cunnemara, and made him buy the bit of glebe by the sea, on 
purpose for him to be more convanient for the smuggled goods? Och! 
many a storehouse and barn did he build, and many a bale of ill-gotten 
things was hidden there. May be he thought ’twas kinder taking his 
living in this way than fighting with the people for the tithe. So there he 
built up his house, four miles out from the church, and looked after 
the potsheen, and the wine and things. And the poor young man that’s 
come in his stead, who knows no more of potsheen than a babe, has to toil 
all the way, come the season what it will, to do his duties. They say he 
has larnt the Irish tongue to be the plainer among the people, poor young 
gentleman! It makes one’s heart ache to see him living in a wild place 
that nobody nor a free trader would take to.’ 


“‘* And your priest, do Ae and this new rector ever meet and speak 
civilly ?’ 
“ «Father Dennis, maning no wilful disrespect, is not the man to spake 
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civil. Sure his breeding wasn’t any ways genfeel, and he came back from 
Maynooth free like and asy as he was afore, and yet not with the ase of the 
raal gentleman! But I don’t go much in his way, only to mass on 
Sundays; and widdee Joyce is too poor for a station to be kept at her 
house! Whenthe childer grow older he'll put them in mind of the 
marriage fee, never fear!’ ”’ 


We think our readers must feel persuaded that there is much 
truth, both as respects Protestant and Catholic, in the above repre- 
sentation. It has all the marks of versimilitude. It also brings 
out very clearly the sentiments of the latter party on the subject of 
tythes and the tyranny, as well as endurance that are alternately 
exhibited by the pastors belonging to the former. Very many pas- 
sages and f Be sect occur, which seem to us to be faithful mirrors 
of the present condition of the Irish people. Without departing 
from Connaught, a very apt quotation may be introduced, whether 
the accuracy of the picture or some of the speculations and measures 
which have of late been engaging the public mind, nay, that at this 
moment do frequently occupy the legislature, be considered. 

Arthur and his friend Vergos after admiring the beautiful 
domain of Lord Sligo, make a circuit round the base of a neigh- 
bouring mountain, which changes the whole view. 


“The poorer people whom Vergos addressed, seemed, as usual, in a 
state of great poverty. Many of the men were gone to England to 
the harvest, leaving their wives and daughters to maintain themselves as 
well as they could in their absence. He enquired if they would really 
bring back the greater part of their earnings, and was assured they would : 
—that they would probably beg their way back, sleeping either in the open 
air, or under sheds by the way-side, if permitted. 

‘**How miserable must be the state of these poor creatures,’ said 
Arthur ; and how much are they traduced, when we see them undertaking 
such journeys as this, merely for the earning of a pound or two, to pay the 
rent of their cabin or potatoe-ground ! ” 

“© ¢ What becomes of the family at home in the absence of the father?’ 
was Vergos’ next question: his eyes turned as he asked it, upon two or 
three miserable hovels on the coast. He saw a poor half-naked woman, 
with two children, go to the door of one of these hovels. He saw the door 
open; and after a moment's parley, to his utter amazement, he saw the 
inmates of this hovel, but one degree better clad than the poor creatures 
without, reach out their hands, and bestow a gift of potatoes on the beggar. 
She seemed noway surprised : she took it, as if it was her customary daily 
portion; sat down by the road-side, and ate herself, and gave to her 


children.” 

Other applicants are immediately afterwards seen creeping along 
from different points towards the cottages, and Vergos inquires of a 
decent-looking person who is passing at the time—“ Are these all 
vagrants ?”” ‘T’he dialogue that follows, and the narrative appended 
to it, are not unworthy of the consideration and investigation which 
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all who have a voice ih legislating concerning Poor Laws for 
Ireland should employ, ere finally arriving at a decision. 


*« « Not one of them, sir, I believe,’ said the man‘ touching his hat civilly. 
‘I think I know every face among ’em; and well enough I may, for they’re 
regular customers. ‘That woman, that has scarce strength to crawl, and 
drags along with her a little boy in her hand, is Pat Rochfort’s wife :—a 
decent fellow, and good workman as needs be ; but he’s off harvesting.’ 

‘© *Good heaven !—and is there no provision for a decent workman’s 
wife, that she must be driven to live by begging till he returns? ’ 

‘**Tt’s no more nor less than most of them do, sir: but they don’t 
reckon it begging. The neighbours can’t bide the reproach of having them 
starve at their doors ; and ‘tis cheaper to give potatves than money.’ 

‘ * But those poor people, living in those wretched cottages,—surely they 
cannot afford to spare even a potatoe !’ 

Tl] enough, sir, indeed ; but they know, when their turn comes, they'll 
be helped. We all take turn-about. I suppose, in the long run, I give 
the worth of two shillings in potatoes and milk every week; and some, and 
not rich either, I know, do more: none like to have the curse put upon 
them.’ 

‘¢ ¢ But have these families no means of living but this, in their husbands’ 
absences ?’ | 

‘«* One or two may,sir,; but very few, I believe. When you know that 
a man has but fivepence a-day for labour, you may well think there 
can have been no provision beforehand.’ 

“© ¢ This is shocking !’ whispered Vergos ;—‘ most shocking! But what, 
then, becomes of your widows with families, of your aged poor, of your 
sick ? 

«6 ¢ Oh, sir. it is sometimes a dreadful tale :—no one would wish it twice 
told. One comfort is, that suffer as they may, they never have the feeling 
of being entirely forsaken. If a poor creature dies for want, aud, indeed, I 
don’t deny that many do, sooner or later, there’s still always somebody 
near to pity, if they cannot help.—nobody can say their hearts are 
hardened.” 


The narrative to be appended, belongs to that part of the tour 
which had Munster for its scene, where, as in Ulster, an English 
gentleman and his son are the travellers and observers. 


‘“We halted in the course of our rambles at several farm houses 
and cottages, and found them on the whole better than many of those we 
had seen on our way from Cork; some, however, were very wretched, and 
I was shocked to see the multitude of beggars along the line of road 
leading to Killarney. In the wilder parts of the country they are of course 
not so numerous, but even there I saw them repeatedly beseiging the farm 
houses. One day a sudden shower had driven us to the shelter of one of 
these farms just at the time of dinner: the family were taking their meals, 
of which potatoes formed by far the greater part. ‘This was a lonely 
place. I could see no other abode from it, and yet even here the servants 
were called up five or six times from the dinner-table to relieve the 
applicants at the door, and in no case was the application refused, nor even 
answered churlishly. I could not but admire the patience of these people, 
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for it is after all a matter not less of expense than of constant interruption 
and irritation, which I should have thought calculated to sour the temper 
and harden the hearts of those subjected to it. On the contrary the habit 
of giving seemed to be the established one, and refusals quite the exception. 
The more I saw of the spirit of the farmers and tradesmen in Ireland, the 
more I felt how difficult it would be by any system of poor-laws to check 
mendicancy; they have so accustomed themselves to an indolent unen- 
quiring habit of bestowing food on all who ask, and take so little heed of 
the quantity outgoing on this account, that they really would consider it a 
burden to be made to pay a very trifling tax, and a serious hardship to be 
at the trouble of denial. I once requested a farmer’s servant to be so kind 
as to ascertain for me how large a quantity of potatoes was given as alms 
at her master’s door on one summer’s morning ; she accordingly filled a mea- 
sure of nine stone early in the morning, giving out of that and nothing 
else, and bestowing only at the usual rate,—by two o'clock the basket was 
empty! How much was added in the course of the afternoon, | had no 
opportunity of learning. Even the labourers, I found, while they had even 
a basket of potatoes in the house would give out of that to any who asked. 
The farmers were all very unwilling to calculate on the subject, and if I 
began upon it, I soon saw they were desirous of evading it. They mostly 
said, however, that they would rather give as they did now than have any 
compulsory assessment; they do not miss what they bestow in potatoes, 
but a money tax they cannot pay. I once ventured to ask whether instead 
of giving indiscriminately to all who came, it would not be better to put 
the same quantity aside and send it to a mendicity society, where the really 
distressed would be relieved, but impostors detected; but the farmer 
replied, ‘ I would rather give them myself,—besides the wife would never 
come into it, nor any woman in the parish.’ I must add, that although I 
myself was often most eloquently importuned for alms, I never heard the 
applicants at farm-houses or cottages making use of any strong solicitation. 
Aid was generally given them without either threat or importunity; the 
givers make no calculations—if the beggar’s bag is already full it seems to 
make no difference. They would feel themselves in want of a blessing if 
the poor man was sent away unrelieved; and thus is the system kept up— 
and many, no doubt, are its evils. The labourer and even the small farmer 
is really often a poorer man than the mendicant, who earns considerably 
more at times than his own subsistence ; and the burthen of supporting the 
distressed is taken from the rich and thrown almost wholly on the class 
least able to afford it. I found, indeed, that the houses of the gentry were 
no places for beggars’ resort; very few dared come beyond the porter’s lodge. 
In some instances, potatoes, or a certain weekly sum of money was given 
them, but not by the hands of the rich themselves; nor could I accuse them 
of hardness on this account, for I felt that, were the case my own, I should 
feel extremely averse to encourage so bad and pernicious a state of things 
as that which exists. Very many of these rich people also expend large 
sums in such works as are calculated to improve the real condition of the 
people, and no one can doubt that by so doing they are better benefactors 
than the bestowers of indiscriminate alms.” 


These and other parts of this unassuming volume appear to us 
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to contain the very cream of many of the most important inquiries 
‘and results which that eminent and laborious body of Commis- 
sioners has published, who were appointed by the Crown, to report 
concerning the extent and state of poverty in Ireland, and whose 
various voluminous publications have been for some time before the 
world. The author offers a forcible observation, when he says that 
an Englishman is so accustomed to conclude before hand that 
mendicants are idle or impostors, that it requires an effont to inquire 
into the actual state of things, when he sees himself surrounded by 
hosts of miserable-looking beings. Such a habit and mode of 
judging, however, would be most unfair and cruel when beset by the 
clamours of the Irish poor ; for, in the state Ireland is in, no poor, 
though industrious, peasants’ family can say, that it may not ina 
few months be without the means of procuring food and shelter. 
What must follow but beggary ?—a course of life which is under- 
taken with a mixture of pride and shame, both feelings driving them 
often to seek an uncertain livelihood at a distance from that in 
which they are known. 

It has been said, and our tourist admits the charge, that the grand 
defect in the Irish character, is want of sincerity and good faith. His 
answer and apology relative to this serious defect, we cite. 


“Tt does appear to me that this fault is one chiefly, if not solely, mani- 
fested towards those whom they have been taught to regard as a race 
wanting in just and proper feeling towards themselves, and whom they 
thing they may lawfully endeavour to outwit in return. I say not who is 
the most to blame for this state of things; but I know that it is rare to talk 
with a poor Irishman who does not show that he thinks you have a purpose 
of your own to serve with him, and who is not therefore suspicious and on 
his guard. I did my best to lull these suspicions to sleep, and believe I 
sometimes succeeded; and when once I could discourse with him on fair 
and open terms, I found the Irishman might be fully trusted, and that his 
statements were clear and correct. The priests and the Protestant clergy, 
too, concurred in assuring me that no people can be more true to obligations 
among themselves. On several occasions, when in company with a respecta- 
ble priest, I conversed upon this subject, and could not forbear using the 
opportunity to urge upon him and his brethren the importance of attending 
to this defect of moral principle in their people. J found him quite willing 
to admit and lament it; but his opinion was that it originated in a sense of 
oppression, and that time, if in its course it is permitted to remove the 
cause, will remove the effect. ‘The fact is, sir,’ said he, ‘ though I am 
sorry to say it, that.so much selfishness, so much heartless disregard for 
the interest of the many has been evinced in your treatment of Ireland for 
a long course of time, that the people have a great deal to unlearn of what 
they have learnt from you; and though J cordially believe you are now 
directed by a far different spirit, you must not be surprised if the old feel- 
ings of distrust awhile remain among the lower and more prejudiced of my 
countrymen: besides, you must be aware that the time of individual pro- 
vocation is not yet gone by—many an Orangeman and many a clergyman, 
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I fear, will yet outrage the feelings of the people, in spite of all thata wise 
and liberal Government can do to prevent it; and this will of course pro- 
voke retort, and keep up the national fault you so much deplore !*” 


‘¢ Beautiful (as Ireland is) for situation, the joy of the whole 
earth,” it is not easy to fall in with any faithful description of any 
part or feature belonging to it, where circumstances calculated to 
excite regret and sorrow do not mingle. To quote the words of our 
author in his preface, “‘ her widows and orphans die of want in the 
midst of abundance: her strong men spend their energies in con- 
tests with law and government: the ministers of religion fight for a 
maintenance, and point the weapons of worldly warfare at their own 
flocks ; pitiable superstitions close the minds of the poor against 
purer doctrines ; while a general sense of the injustice of a system 
steels their hearts against the kindest of individual counsellors.” 

We shall not be departing from the themes or the cause of pri- 
vation and immorality, if we quote what is said in the present 
volume regarding two features in the condition of that large pro- 
portion of the people who are immediately eonnected with the 
proprietorship and cultivation of the soil. ‘The former part of the 
extract explains the meaning of a very frequently-uttered phrase, 
that may not be very well understood by some of our readers, the 
latter offers a temperate and judicious opinion relative to ab- 
senteeism. 


‘“‘ Before I came to Ireland, I had heard continually of what is called the 
con-acre system. I did not understand it, and enquired its meaning parti- 
cularly—a melancholy meaning it has for the poor Irish. The con-acre, or 
corn acre system then, is this :—a poor man wishes to rear his own crop 
of potatoes or grain ; but without capital he cannot till or manure the ground. 
He goes, therefore, toa richer neighbour, a farmer or land-agent.. This 
larger proprietor manures, ploughs, and prepares some land to receive a 
crop, no matter whether he be himself the owner of it or only the original 
tenant. The poor man then agrees to take a portion of this prepared land, 
perhaps a half, a quarter, or perhaps only an eighth of an acre for one 
season only; all then that the subtenant has to provide is the seed that is 
to be put into the ground. A high rent is generally fixed, such as indeed 
cannot be paid but in good seasons, perhaps as much as ten ortwelve pounds 
peracre, and higher too. If the crop seems not likely to reward the labourer 
after he has paid the rent, he throws it up, and the landlord takes what he 
can out of the crop. Thus the land comes to be subdivided, and the poor 
racked to the uttermost to pay what is often no more than a bare subsist- 
ence. 

“In travelling from Dingle to Tralee we fell into company with a farmer 
from England, settled on one of the estates of an English proprietor, who 
gave usa very intelligent account of his neighbourhood. My son was 
curious to hear his opinion of the effect of absenteeism. ‘ Why, sir,’ he 
replied, ‘it is as the landlord is; I should like, no doubt, to see my lord 
living amongst us; but when we know very well that lords and gentlemen 
from England cannot be fond of spending their lives here, besides that they 
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have often their fine places in England. What I think we have a right to 
ask is, that they choose good agents, and come among us sometimes to see 
how we go on; but I never will join in the cry against them merely for 
being absentees, when I see many of these absentees doing more for us 
than many who live close by us. When they spend thousands of pounds 
in useful public works, which pounds might have been kept in their own 
pockets, and will profit them but little for many years to come, it would be 
very ungrateful to run them down because they are absentees. Besides, 
sir, I must tell you, to be fair, that it is often no such very great blessing 
to have a resident English landlord. Ifa high church Tory comes and 
settles down here, we know full well that he will lend himself to those who 
do Ireland mischief; who set the people quarrelling, and by meddling with 
their priests, inflame all their animosities. Of course I am a Protestant, 
and should be very glad to see the people here Protestants too, but it is 
downright nonsense to talk as Englishmen often do of the whole fault being 
in the Catholic religion. If the people have employment they are neither 
wretched nor idle; if they have neither they are both.’ ” 


In Protestant Ireland, so to speak, when the tourist comes to 
Ulster, and in Belfast, for example, the resemblance which the 
habits and the comforts of the people bear t» the Scotch, from whom 
the greater number are descended, are circumstances that naturally 
contrast with the aspect of the southern counties. He does not, 
however, see what this difference has to do with the religion of the 
people, but attributes it to a diversity of race and transmitted 
manners. At the same time he finds fault with the tendency which 
these same industrious and shrewd Scoto-Hibernians display, of 
being as little like the native Irish as possible. Hence, and from 
other assignable causes arise, heart burnings, and strifes. We find 
the following representation occurring in connection with London- 
derry :— 

“T found here more of the spirit of party than I had yet seen. The 
guide who showed us about was an Orangeman, who seemed to regard the 
Catholics of our day exactly as if they were the Jacobites of 1690. He 
appeared to me rather to wish for an opportunity of bringing them to open 
warfare with the Protestants. Henry observed that he did not point out 
the memorials of Protestant success as matters of history, but as 
tributes to his own Orange vanity and partizanship. Such a person 
as this it was hardly worth arguing with; but I was really chagrined 
when a gentlemanly townsman came up, and chimed in with him, echoing 
and exceeding every illiberal sentiment. ‘I have served my country 
well, and I like rest and quiet; but yet, I do assure you, sir, I should not 
be sorry to see ‘a good sound rebellion,’ in Ireland: that is the only thing 
to bring us to a right state ;—the Catholics must lose thousands and mil- 
lions before there is peace in Ireland: an open rebellion, and an English 
army to put the rascals down, would do the business at once!’ ‘Then he 
ran into a most furious tirade against the Melbourne ministry. Lo 
Mulgrave and Lord Morpeth were traitors, infidels,—no name was too 
bad for them: the Education Board was an atheistical device :—and 
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Orange-men and Orange-lodges were the only instruments for the 
regeneration of Ireland.” 

‘I said I had inspected the schools, talked with many of the priests, 
and with not a few of the clergy of our own church; that in the wildest 
parts of the south I had found the clergyman, if a man of exemplary char- 
acter, was respected and attended to; and that I knew of more than one 
instance in which, when a priest had improperly interfered with the 
Church of England pastor, the people had expressed themselves rena: =| 
against him. I did not of course deny the excesses of which the Iris 
had been guilty, nor palliate them ; but owned my steady conviction that 
they had never till within a short period received a fair measute of even 
justice from the English. 

“To all this my acquaintance only replied by anathemas against the 
Church of Rome, and all who supported her idolatrous and intolerant 
principles. I pointed out to him the intolerant passages which still 
disgrace our own canons, and asked him how he would like a stranger to 
form his opinion of the Church of England from them. Of these he 
appeared ignorant; and I found him so hopelessly bent on viewing every 
thing through a party medium alone, that I soon dropped the discourse.” 


A Mr. Mowbray and an Irish servant perambulate Leinster, this 
retainer being made the mouth-piece of the humour of the Irish 
peasantry. We do not think it necessary either as respects the 
information suggested or the descriptions characteristic of the 
author’s manner and powers, to resort to any scenes or particulars 
for extract, belonging to this division of the volume. We hope, 
however, though we are not sure, that the character given to the 
people of Ireland, even the poorest beggar among them is correct 
when it is said, that they may be admitted into the finest pleasure 
grounds, without the proprietor having cause to fear that damage 
may be done to what is the source of his pride and delight. ‘ There 
is none of that wanton spirit of destruction (says our tourist), which 
is so remarkable among the lower English. va will find the poorer 
Irishman doing mischief, no doubt, at times, when drink has made 
him irrational or quarrelsome ; but the destructive acts of our poor, 
which are so much the more provoking, because they are often com- 
mitted in the coolest and most sober manner imaginable, would, I 
am sure, excite nothing but indignation in Paddy’s breast.” We 
say, we hope that all this is true, but we fear, that besides the mad- 
ness which strong waters stir within the Irish peasant’s breast, not 
to speak of the vagrant poor, there has been oft as much wanton 
cruelty as well as revengeful destruction of valuable property as ever 
disgraced a nation, arising, however, no doubt from the madness 
and malice of party feuds, political animosities, the rancour occa- 
sioned by difference of religious creeds, oppression, superstition, or 
culpable ignorance. 

Towards the close of the volume, there is a succinct sketch given 
of the progress of English sway in Ireland, which is calculated to 
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engage the mind of the reader in behalf of the Irish nation. Indeed, 
the whole of the work is so conceived and expressed as to awaken 
the minds of the young to inquire into the history of that countr 

and to sympathise with its inhabitants; to lament over their suf. 
ferings, degradation, and crimes, and to strive for their amelioration 
and prosperity. We extract the outline historical sketch alluded to. 


* A number of English families had ata very early period settled in 
Ireland, and, having become now naturalized, were Irish in all but descent, 
and shared the sufferings of the natives. The struggle between the Irish 
people and the crown, in fact, began in the time of Edward the Sixth. 
Henry the Eighth, when he brought in his schemes of reformation into 
England, wished to extend them to Ireland; and he was so far successful 
by means of conciliation and flattery to the most powerful of the chiefs, that 
they willingly adopted the king’s measures ; and some even of the Romish 
bishops accepted the reformed religion. But unfortunately Edward the 
Sixth adopted a harsher mode of treatment. Two of the chief families in 
Treland having been engaged in a feud, their heads came over to England 
to prefer their complaint to the king, being farther encouraged to do so by 
his Lord Deputy Bellingham ; but, instead of being kindly received, they 
were imprisoned, and their lands divided among Englishmen. This unhappy 
transaction became the model of many others; from this time it may be said 
that Irish dissensions were the meat and drink of needy Englishmen. It 
is but too certain that the colonists in this unhappy country laboured to 
foment divisions among the inhabitants, that they might divide the spoils. 
Governed by the same rapacious spirit, they also too often made use of the 
sacred name of religion as a plea for oppression and confiscation. Little by 
little the English obtained lands and authority in the sister kingdom; but 
much more rapid was their progress in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
vigorous attempts of that queen to impose the Protestant religion on her 
Irish subjects, particularly an act obliging people of all persuasions to 
attend the service of the Church of England under severe penalties, alienated 
numbers ; and the powerful Irish chieftains, who saw the predicament in 
which they stood, gathered up their strength, and kept watch for every 
opportunity of resisting the encroachments of their governors, till about the 
middle of the reign of Elizabeth, when they broke out into a rebellion 
which it cost a vast amount of blood and treasure to quell. At length, 
however, the Irish were subdued, and the flying chieftains left their paternal 
lands to the mercy of the conquerors, who divided or sold many of them 
among the English and Scotch. From this time the whole island was 
brought under the dominion of British laws, and the Irish lords who were 
inclined to a peaceable settlement were invited to surrender their chiefries, 
and take grants for their lands by patents from the crown. But it was in 
the provinces lately occupied by the insurgent chiefs that the materials for 
future strife were accumulating. The province of Ulster belonged in 
great part to two of these refugees, O’Neil and O’Donnel; and 500,000 
acres of land were, by their flight, placed at the disposal of the crown. 
King James the First, finding himself thus endowed, eagerly seized the 
opportunity of making a Protestant plantation in Ulster, and accordingly 
contracted with the city of London for the sale and bestowment of these 
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lands, endeavouring, as far as possible, to exclude the original Irish tenants. 
In order to accomplish this end, innumerable tenants of the forfeited lands 
were forcibly driven from their occupations. A large proportion of these 
farmers were totally innocent of the offences of their chiefs ; and the cruelty 
with which they were forced from their dwellings, and driven up into the 
mountains at the point of the pike, though it does not excuse their bloody 
revenge, renders their motive more natural and comprehensible. In the 
winter of 164] their terrible rage had vent. ‘They poured from their 
mountain holds, swept the new plantations from the face of the land, and 
obtained their lands again. The slaughter was great on both sides: it 
was begun under the command of Sir Phelim O’Neil; but he was soon 
superseded by Owen O’Neil, who repressed to the utmost of his power the 
violence of his followers; but no genius nor humanity can prevent the 
disastrous calamities of a civil war once entered into. Many excellent 
men on the English side were either compelled to leave a land they were 
labouring to civilize and improve, or died martyrs to the spirit of rapacity 
and dissension. Among the first were Archbishop Usherand Robert Boyle: 
among the last the excellent Bishop Bedell. 

‘The disorders were of longer continuance because of the unsettled 
state of England at this period. Charles the First was busied in his par- 
liamentary wars, and both parties alternately appealed to the Irish, who 
alternately favoured one or other; but the Parliament having achieved the 
victory in England, Cromwell was sent over to finish the work in Ireland. 
Never was an enemy’s land dealt with more summarily. His first march 
wasupon Drogheda, a place of considerable strength and importance, which 
had been taken with considerable difficulty by the rebels. Hugh O’Neil 
had garrisoned it with care; andits governor, Sir Arthur Acton, a Catholic, 
was aman of undaunted courage and great judgment. The siege was 
sustained with great vigour, and Cromwell spared no pains to make himself 
master of the place. The garrison meantime fought for their lives, and held 
out till all except a remnant were destroyed: these submitted upon terms. 
But Cromwell, exasperated at their long defence, ordered them all to be 
put to the sword, except about thirty, who were sent to Barbadoes, and 
there sold as slaves, a fate worse than death, and one which Cromwell 
seemed to have a particular taste for bestowing on his captives. He then 
opines to Wexford, the garrison of which place shared the same cruel 
ate.’ 

We think that enough has now been done by us to recommend 
this little volume to readers, both juvenile and of more advanced 
years. We might have quoted many descriptive sketches of 
Scenery, antiquities, and local curiosities, all of which are delivered 
with the same ease and plainness that characterise the dialogues 
and narratives cited. The volume, in short, will form a very accu- 
rate and pleasant guide to the most interesting spots in the Emerald 
Isle, and be found extensively suggestive with regard to the 
engrossing subjects connected with the social, the moral, and the 
political condition of its numerous population. 
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Art. VI.—Remarks on Military Law and the Punishment of Flogging. 
By Major-General Cuarves J. Narier, C. B., Author of “ Coloni- 
zation in Australia.’”” London: T.and W. Boone. 1837. 


Generat Napier is a bold and trenchant writer. He strikes right 
and left whatever be the point he wishes to advance or defend. He 
is so discursive in the use of illustration, that no one can predict 
whither he may wander, or whom he may assail; and the conse- 
quence has been, that even when treating of a branch of law which 
might be presumed dry and full of technicalities, and of a practice 
that is revolting to humanity, he alternately instructs and amuses. 
His experience as a soldier, and the grasp of his mind have, indeed, 
enabled him to throw a great deal of light on the important subjects 
handled in the present volume; and, if we are not much mistaken, 
he will carry with him the convictions of many, as regards the 
subject of flogging, who have hitherto thought erroneously or loosely 
on it. This is the subject in the work to which we are about espe- 
cially to direct the attention of our readers, although the chapters 
which the gallant author has devoted to Military Law as a general 
system, in reference to the British army are equally valuable, and, 
as respects doctrine, to no small extent novel. ‘To this portion of 
the performance, we, therefore, first of all make some reference. 

In his reasonings and opinions on Military Law, General Napier 
distinguishes it, both as regards its objects and its principles from 
all the other heads under which law is classed, such as National, 
Ecclesiastic, Civil, &c., which he embraces under the general de- 
signation of Social Law. Now, the object of all social law he holds 
to be the punishment of crime in its literal and moral sense; 
whereas, that of military law is to produce prompt and entire obe- 
dience. Obedience, no doubt, is demanded of the citizen, but it 
seldom calls for present exertion, and is indeed of a negative nature, 
so as rather to withhold men from doing that which is wrong, than 
to force them to perform the will of a superior, and when that will 
may be capricious or wrong. The objects being different, the prin- 
ciples, it may be presumed between these two classes of laws will 
also be at variance or independent of one another. Accordingly, 
while success in war er upon two great principles ; viz., to be 
in the right place, and at the right time, which requires, before 
such prompt and precise ends can be attained, that both body and 
mind should be disciplined to certain habits, many of which may 
seem trifling and useless in themselves, as if man was an automaton 
ready to obey whatever another orders to be performed,—in social 
life the habit of doing right in matters of importance is sufficient, of 
which, men whoare their own masters, are competent tojudge. Soldiers 
accustomed to obey in trifles, seldom disobey in matters of import- 
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ance. To regularity of habits they are trained, all the authority to 
regulate these terminating in the King. A gradual amelioration of 
moral habits, working generation after generation, is what all social 
laws should contemplate, and nothing but that which offers violence 
to the welfare of the community is cognizable by these laws. If 
then social and military laws be so distinct in point of object and 
the principles on which they are founded, is it right that in their 
administration they should be mixed up together. Is it right, for 
instance, that when a soldier has obeyed the command of his supe- 
rior, he should be made subject to the social law, and be punished 
under its enactments, when, had he not obeyed his superior, he 
must have been punished according to.martial law? And yet the 
statutes of parliament, while they have instituted courts martial 
upon the pretext that social courts are unfit to decide upon military 
cases, sanction an appeal to the latter from the former—to the in- 
competent from the competent tribunals. We quote a case as 
recorded by the author to show the hardship that may arise from 
this blending of incongruous laws. 

‘A corporal of the fiftieth regiment was, in 1806, escorting a deserter of 
desperate character. The prisoner, choosing his opportunity, slipped his 
hands out of the handcuffs and ran off. The corporal, unable to gain 
upon the fugitive, called out that he would fire. The deserter, confident 
in his swiftness of foot, defied his pursuer, who fired, and shot the run- 
away dead. The corporal was thrown into jail, where he remained a 
long time. He was finally tried for murder, and if my memory be cor- 
rect, found guilty of manslaughter. At all events he suffered imprisonment 
and great anxiety of mind for doing that, which if he had not done, he 
would have been tried by military law, degraded, and possibly flogged ! 
Had this soldier shot any non-military person, his being arrested and 
tried for murder by the social law, would have been just; because he 
commanded the guard and was responsible to the laws of the country for 
his conduct, under the protection of which laws the slain man considered 
himself to be placed. But when the corporal shot a soldier, a man of our 
own society, by the laws of which both the corporal and the slain man 
were bound to act, and which laws are given to us by the same authority 
that enacts the social laws, it was surely inconsistent and unjust, that his 
life should depend upon the opinion of twelve jurors; men ignorant of our 
military laws and customs: and although his conduct had, in the opinion 
of the jury, been so correct as to save his life, he nevertheless received 
oat punishment. And for what? for decided and meritorious con- 

uct!” 


In the case of riots the soldier’s situation is particularly delicate 
and embarrassing: but to distinguish and clear up what are the 
duties of both civil and military authorities in such exigencies, the 
author suggests that they should not act together, on account of 
their different functions—that the civil magistrate should act with 
his constables under his own code, till he can act no longer—that 
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then the military magistrate should act with Azs force apd under his 
code—but that the whole responsibility of calling in the aid of 
troops should rest with the former authority, whose duty and office 
it is to consider well before he resorts to this step; whereas, it is the 
duty and office of the military commander to act, the moment that 
he is called on, boldly and promptly; when the time of remonstrance, 
admonition, and entreaty is gone, the hour for martial action has 
arrived, and if the commanding officer and soldiery transgress their 
defined duties, make them amenable to the king and to parliament, 
but not to civil courts. 

These are some of the ideas and points which General Napier 
suggests and enforces at length, and with remarkable effect. He 
also maintains that military law should differ in peace and in war. 
In peace obedience is required, but only to orders for regulating the 
ordinary current of a soldier’s life; whereas, in war, extraordinary 
exertions of an energetic character have to be produced and sus- 
tained. A British soldier’s life and duties may either have a peace- 
ful state at home, or a peaceful state in the colonies for their sphere. 
In all of these diversified conditions, appropriate objects have to be 
gained ; and since those in a time of peace are of a gentler nature, 
than those demanded in time of war, approximating to those sought 
for by social law, is it not reasonable that the rigour of law should 
be abated, which in war is necessary to attain the more urgent 
objects of obedience and sanguinary results? This question natu- 
rally and conveniently conducts us to that part of the present work, 
which treats of the influence which punishments and rewards have 
upon men’s minds, and of the punishments and rewards that ought to 
be appointed for the regulation and preservation of the British sol- 
diery according to the highest standard of excellence, both as men 
and as warriors. 

It appears to be a pithy remark of which our author makes use, 
when he says that the necessity of punishments in the British mili- 
tary service, is very much increased by the neglect of rewards ; and 
that our statesmen seem to rush forward with ardour towards the 
use of the former, while they refuse the latter, even when admitted 
to have been justly earned. The punishments which are appointed 
in the army, are death, flogging, imprisonment, &c. On the first of 
these we need not say more in reference to the General’s views 
than that he is Bay of opinion, along with most military 
authorities, that neither in peace nor in war could the army be held 
in subordination without it, but especially in war. The principle, 
that “ it is better twelve guilty men should escape than one inno- 
cent man suffer,” is forcibly shown to be unsound, and this upon 
the score of mercy to the many, as regards an army ; because may 
not occasions arise in war in which it is better to risk the life of an 
innocent man, than delay the making of an example ? We must let 
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the author put a case where he says such a result might happen and 
be necessary. 


‘The innocent man must sometimes be exposed to danger ; this is very 
horrible, but it would be more horrible to see a country ravaged by undis- 
ciplined troops, which, without these summary executions, would be the 
case. As Iam not writing for experienced military men, I will give an 
example, which perhaps will show the truth of what I advance. Suppose 
an army to be in retreat and in distress from hunger ; suppose it in a friendly 
country, and that its safety depends on the good-will of the peasants. An 
army in retreat is more liable to panic, to confusion, and to total defeat, if 
unexpectedly attacked, than under other circumstances. In this critical 
state, let us suppose that a large drove of pigs is seen by the men who are 
in the centre of a long column ; the country is woeded, some insubordinate 
men first slink away from their ranks ; they kill the pig drivers, and begin 
shooting the pigs ; more men follow these murderers and pillagers; the 
whole army hears the firing; the cause of which is concealed by the wood, 
and other accidents of the ground. The alarm becomes general ; anenemy 
is supposed to have appeared on the flank by those who only hear the noise, 
without knowing the cause. This is wholly unexpected ; the commander 
begins to imagine that his information, as to the position and movement of 
the enemy, may not be correct ; he gallops to the spot, and quickly discovers 
the true cause of the firing. Now, if an instant of time be lost, the whole 
army may be thrown into confusion and disorganised; some men by the 
fears of unknown danger, others by the love of plunder, others by curiosity, 
and the chief knows the enemy is close at hand to take any advantage that 
may offer. Even in his presence more men run out of the ranks to shoot 
the pigs ; in ten minutes the whole column may be in disorder, and perhaps 
the peasantry may in one unlucky moment be converted from friends into 
enemies! What can the commander doin such an emergency? He orders 
the provost marshal to hang half a dozen of the first men he can catch out 
of the ranks, and thus strike terror into all: every man tries to regain his 
rank undetected, and obedience is restored in a few moments: while staff 
officers gallop to every part of the column to tell the cause of the alarm, 
and reassure the troops. 

“ In the circumstances I have just supposed, a well-meaning but unde- 
cided man, would fear to hang an innocent person ; the instantaneous execu- 
tion would not take place; the general and his staff would be employed in 
riding about scolding the men, and saving the pigs, like knights errant 
protecting distressed damsels from audacious giants. But the pigs, not the 
criminals, would be caught ; the joke and the pork would be excellent ; and 
those at a distance who could enjoy neither, might, especially if young 
troops, be thrown into confusion: in which state a sharp attack from the 
enemy would possibly bring the whole to a conclusion by a total defeat. 
Military history tells us that such things have happened. Now let us exa- 
mine the case of the six men hanged by order of the chief, 

‘In advocating the necessity of inflicting the punishment of death in 
many and many cases, I must call the reader’s attention to the fact, that in 
war, the members of that society to which the military laws apply, are 
armed ; their daily life is replete not only with temptations, but also with 
the greatest opportunities for doing evil ; that the members of this fearful 
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society are not only armed, but full of courage; and that courage kept 
bright and whetted by daily events ; and that these armed men are in the 
midst of unarmed and suffering inhabitants, who endure all the misfortunes 
which a campaign pours upon their heads with sweeping destruction, as if. 
Hell itself had burst forth upon them. Such is generally the fate of the 
wretched land where hostile armies contend. These things show that 
every crime committed by the soldier is far more heinous, because of its 
immediate consequences, than the same crime in social life. Therefore, in 
justice to the miserable inhabitants of the seat of war, must crime be held 
in check by an iron hand ; and the more so, as these sufferers have no way 
to detect marauders, who are all dressed alike, and generally speak a 
foreign tongue, two difficulties in the way of detection, nearly unconquer- 
able; so that unless the villagers can secure the armed robbers on the 
spot, those robbers must escape ; for they can rarely be detected afterwards. 
Secured on the spot! an old marauder would laugh at the idea. Not once 
in a hundred times dare the villagers arrest marauders in the vicinity of 
an army during war. 


Well may the General afterwards declare, that dreadful is the 
calling of a soldier, and dreadful must be the means by which that 
calling is fulfilled and sustained. The rules and maxims of social 
life cannot be applied to the artificial state of the soldier’s life. The 
protection of the population inhabiting the seat of war—the safety and 
honour of the army itself—the very existence of the state by which 
that army is employed, may all depend upon immediate punish- 
ment or acquittal, with such an examination of the guilt of the 
accused as time permits; and this punishment, on service, fre- 

uently must be that of death. But in peace, the author argues 
that a mollification of the military code is urgently demanded on the 
following accounts. First, by the feeling of the army. Secondly, 
by the feeling of the country. Thirdly, by there being no neces- 
sity for immediate results as in war. Fourthly, by the greater 
number of well-educated men, that enter the ranks in time of 
peace: and fifthly, by the lesser number of villains, who in war 
enter the army to pillage: that, in short, it is better to say, that 
‘* men shall be shot for desertion in war, and shall not be shot 
for desertion in peace,” than merely to say, “men shall be shot 
for desertion.” 

But to come to the subject of flogging, General Napier, radical 
reformer though he be, is unlike many of our political agi- 
tators and brawlers, who see no difficulty attending its abolition, 
and if incautiously done, no danger. His doctrine is, however, 
that it may be entirely abolished in time of peace, without in- 
jury to the discipline of the army, and that it must be done 
gradually, especially in the colonies—‘‘ going bridle in hand, as 
through a dangerous ford, so that the government may draw up 
at any moment,” since “ the abolition of a strong and long prac- 
tised punishment in the army, demands great moral courage and 
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great circumspection”—but that it cannot be abolished in time of 
war. We must give or glance at some of his details and rea- 
soning on this subject. ° 


« It is to observed that when men are charged with the infliction of any 
punishment (no matter how revolting it may be in its nature) they generally 
become desirous of adding to its severity: their minds grow hardened by 
seeing such punishments inflicted, and they erroneously believe that the 
bodies of their fellow creatures grow equally indurated. To correct this 
horrible disposition to cruelty which seems inherent to our nature, reason 
must interfere, or the heart becomes steeled through the eyes. The story 
of the old woman, who, when some sentimental gormandizer of eels 
expressed his horror at seeing them flayed alive, said, ‘ Lord bless you, they 
be so used to it they don’t mind it,’ is a much more bitter satire on human 
nature than at first appears. If the most delicate woman in London was 
kept without food till she flayed live eels, she would in time think no more 
of the operation than of pulling off her glove; though at first the fear of 
death, the agonies of starvation, and the force of necessity combined, would 
hardly overcome her disgust. So it is, that those who are accustomed to 
see and inflict horrible suffering, as the old woman was, lose the power of 
feeling for their victims, and fancy the infliction not to be sufficiently severe 
because it has ceased to excite their own sensibility, therefore when one 
lash does not succeed they say ‘ let us try two,’ and so increase gradually ; 
instead of seeking carefully for the cause why one lash does not produce the 
desired effect. Two punishments existed in the army; the one called 
‘Flogging,’ the other called ‘ Picketting.” We have left off the last and 
continued the first, which is the most cruel punishment of the two; for 
picketting, however bad it may be, is far less horrible than flogging, 
because it leaves no mark; and because the culprit is well the moment his 
punishment is over ; the pain at the time of infliction is said to be exces- 
sive; but there is no danger to life; no injury to the health is sustained ; 
and the effect, I should suppose (for I never saw this torture inflicted) would 
be very great upon the spectators. ‘T'his is much less cruel than to cut the 
flesh to pieces, and leave a man in such a state that he continues for many 
days in great suffering after the flogging is over; and remains for some weeks 
confined to the hospital ; with the marks of shame indelibly fixed in his 
back ; besides the danger of destroying life during the infliction of the 
punishinent. But all torture is objectionable, and therefore should be 
avoided, when to avoid it is possible ; it savours too strongly of vengeance, 
which is not the object of law. Torture is worse than death to many who 
suffer it; to some it is both agonizing and fatal; yet no crime can demand 
from mortal judges a greater punishment than death; so that he, whose 
crime at most only merits a moderate share of pain, may suffer a greater 
punishment than is established for the monster, whose fell deeds seem to 
merit death in this world, and to court damnation in the next! Besides 
this, the total ignorance of the quantity of pain given is, as I have elsewhere 
stated, another objection to torture, which objection cannot be too often 
repeated when pain is to be inflicted in a concentrated form. In fact, when 
a judge condemns a culprit to the torture, he may be said to put so many 
sentences into a bag, and draw out one by chance; for when he orders the 
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application of torture he knows not what he inflicts : it may be more or less 
pain, or it may be death. | 

In this manner of speaking, we find none of that spirit of 
dogmatism which many newspaper writers have dealt in on the sub- 
ject of flogging; neither is the author so ignorant of military 
service or of mankind, as to charge all those officers who defend this 
punishment, as essential to discipline, with a want of feeling. Nay, 
as the military code stands, how are they always to avoid the appli- 
cation of the cat-o’-nine-tails? The General discusses the subject 
in all its bearings, and with exemplary candour, stating his ob- 
jections seriatim and strongly. He objects to flogging in time of 
peace, because, first, it is torture; secondly, because it is torture of 
a very unequal infliction. The striker may be strong or weak; 
may be willing or unwilling to put forth all his strength: —thirdly, 
the culprit may have more or less obtuseness of feeling. ‘Some 
men are covered with blood from the poll of their necks to their 
crupper, after twenty lashes, and others will receive three hundred 
without much blood running below where the lash cuts the skin.” 
Among the evils and inequalities of flogging, the author also notices 
the different states of health of culprits at the time ofits infliction— 
the difference of climates, and the fact of its severity being greater 
on young than old offenders. 

“‘The first punishment is the most cruel. A man who has been 
frequently flogged feels it less every time: his back gets callous; there- 
fore, he is less punished in proportion as he deserves it more; and being 
thus hardened both morally and physically, he sometimes makes a joke of 
his punishment. I have often heard men, while receiving the lash, set 
the whole regiment laughing ; others blaspheme;; others, again, bear their 
agonies with a fortitude which elicits the admiration of the spectators. 
All this does harm to the minds of men, and especially of young men. 
The habit of seeing a man tortured, of seeing his blood spring, his con- 
vulsions and writhings of agony, and hearing his horrible shrieks, is, 


I repeat, mischievous to the human heart and hardens it against the 
nobler feelings.” 


Besides all this, the lash brands the sufferer with indelible marks 
on his body, which the General regards as one of the strongest 
arguments against 1t. 

But the great question now occurs, viz., is flogging an effectual 
punishment? does it serve its professed purpose? Our author very 
clearly shows, from the history of its diminution, both as to fre- 
quent recurrence and the decrease in the number of stripes which the 
law now allows, that it is not, and that it does more harm than good. 
His argument is, that the present state of discipline in our army 
has never been surpassed, and that therefore the late limitation put 
upon the number of lashes in the competence of a court-martial to 
sentence, was wise and humane ; and that, on the same principle, 
flogging ought to be abolished in time of peace. 
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Reverting to the days when he was a subaltern, when he says 
the army was ot in a high state of discipline, he thus writes— 


“T then frequently saw six hundred, seven hundred, eight hundred, 
nine hundred, and a thousand lashes sentenced by regimental courts 
martial; and generally every lash inflicted. I have heard of twelve 
hundred having been inflicted, but never witnessed such an execution. 
Even a general court martial cannot do this now. Its sentence cannot 
exceed two hundred lashes. I, then, often saw the unhappy victim of 
such barbarous work, brought out from the hospital three and four times 
to receive the remainder of his punishment, too severe to be borne, with- 
out danger of death, at one flogging; and, sometimes, I have witnessed 
this prolonged torture applied for the avowed purpose of adding to its 
severity, On these occasions it was terrible to see the new tender skin 
of the scarcely healed back again laid bare to receive the lash. I declare 
that accustomed as I was to such scenes, I could not, on these occasions, 
bear to look at the first blows: the feeling of horror which run through 
the ranks was evident, and all soldiers know the frequent faintings that 
take place among recruits, when they first see a soldier flogged. ‘The 
bringing a man from hospital to receive a second, and third, infliction, 
cannot now take place. 

‘«‘T have heard, and I have no doubt of the fact, because it was gene- 
rally talked of and admitted to be so, though I never saw it, that there 
were commanding officers who distributed the lashes from the poll of the 
neck to the heel; thus, flaying the shoulders, posteriors, thighs, and 
calves of the legs, multiplying the torment enormously; but I believe it 
was done (and legally too) according to the wording of the sentence 
which ordered or permitted such cruelty. It could not be done now. 
Here we have proof upon proof how much punishment is now amelior- 
ated, both in quantity and mode of infliction, and this has been produced 
by public feeling.” 

Who can wonder when he sees that this ferocity of discipline was 
not only cruel but ineffectual, who reflects on the attributes of human 
nature, and considers that a dreadful flogging, disproportioned to 
the crime, and resolutely borne, perhaps, must send more men away 
with their courage whetted to imitate the culprit, than struck with 
fear of being placed in the same situation? The law, as our author 
admirably expresses himself, becomes judged, condemned, and de- 
fied, as an enemy ; whereas, were the penianmnens slight, the effect 
would be powerful, inasmuch as it would have the hearty concurrence 
of the public, instead of seeing the tortured culprits sustained by the 
pity of his fellow-men. ‘The parapraph we now quote is remarkable 
on more accounts, than for the appalling force with which the 
description is wrought up. 


‘*T have seen many hundreds of men flogged, and have always observed 
that when the skin is thoroughly cut up, or flayed off, the great pain sub- 
sides. Men are frequently convulsed and screaming, during the time they 
receive from one lash to three hundred lashes, and then they bear the 
remainder, even to eight hundred, or a thousand lashes, without a groan ; 
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they will often lie as if without life, and the drummers appear to be flog 
ging a lump of dead, raw flesh. Now, I have frequently observed that, in 
these cases, the faces of the spectators assumed a look of disgust; there 
was always a low whispering sound, scarcely audible‘ issuing from the 
apparently stern and silent ranks ; a sound arising from lips that spoke not : 
but that sound was produced by hearts that felt deeply: and this, too, 
when the soldiers believed in its justice, and approved of the punishment ; 
when the willing drummers had, up to that moment, laid in the lash with 
great asperity. ‘This low and scarcely audible sound, spoke aloud to my 
mind that the punishment had become excessive; that the culprit had dis- 
appeared, and the martyr taken his place. These are the moments to extend 
mercy to the criminal. 


But heart-rending descriptions or noisy declamation, even as con- 
cerns the system of military flogging, does not exhaust the subject; 
for it becomes a most important and indispensable branch of it, to 
inquire whether such punishment can be safely abolished; and if 
abolished, what is to be substituted ? To the first query we shall not 
advert farther, than to repeat the general result of the General’s 
ye and statements, that in time of peace it may be safely 
abolished, provided other simultaneous measures be adopted. He 
lays great stress on the use on the part of officers of appealing to 
the nobler feelings and principles of the British soldier, and over and 
over again repels with scorn the allegation that they are an inferior 
class. He seems also, according to his own frank and manly account, 
to have very frequently had recourse to these powerful and confiding 
appeals, and to speak from his own immediate experience of their 
general success. But we must hasten forwards to his substitutes 
for flogging, and see what he has to say on some of them—the chief 
of which are, death, transportation, imprisonment, the tread-mill, 
forfeiture.of pay and of pensions, wd blistering the back in the 
case of drunkenness. As this last-mentioned substitute may be 
new to our readers, we shall allow the author to be heard in its 
behalf; for he musters no less than five recommendations of it— 
such as, “ that it does not take long to heal, though for a time pain- 
ful—that it leaves no disgraceful marks—that it does not endanger, 
but may benefit health, being a very rational cooler for a sot,” &c. 


‘“‘T will now come to the blistering, which succeeded in two cases; the 
only two I believe in which the experiment was tried. The first case was 
in the fourteenth regiment. In 1794 I heard Major-General Welbore 
Ellis Doyle (an excellent man and a distinguished officer in his day) say, 
that whenever a soldier of his regiment got drunk, he (Doyle) put a blister 
upon a man’s back; he did this to avoid flogging, to which punishment he 
was strongly opposed. Doyle declared that the blister completely suc- 
ceeded in putting a stop to drunkenness in his regiment ; and, consequently, 
to flogging ; for military men acknowledge that nearly all our crimes spring 
from this terrible vice. So far I speak of what I know from hearsay as to 
the effects. But I can, also, speak of what I witnessed. A friend of mine, 
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who heard what General Doyle had done, was appointed to the command 
of a regiment quartered in Guernsey. On joining his corps, he found six 
regiments quartered in the island, of which Sir John Doyle (the brother 
of him just mentioned) was governor. The cheapness of liquor made the 
soldiers drink hard ; the flogging was dreadful, and, as usual, without effect. 
My friend determined to put a stop to this crime of drunkenness on duty, 
by an appeal to the honourable feelings of the soldiers, and, at the same 
time, to make drunkenness as unpleasant as possible, but without the lash. 
He therefore bethought himself of the bésters, and, with the surgeon’s 
hearty concurrence and help, he applied them. He gave out an order to 
say he would not flog, but trust to the soldiers’ self-respect for keeping 
sober on duty. Of course a man was drunk next day. The colonel and 
his surgeon went to the guard-house, felt the drunkard’s pulse: he was 
declared to be“in a fever: nothing could be more true: he was therefore 
put into a blanket, and four soldiers bore him through the barracks, his 
comrades all:laughing at the care taken of him: on reaching the hospital, 
the patient was put to bed and béstered between the shoulders, fed on bread 
and water for a week, and then turned out ‘cured.’ He was then brought 
on the parade, when his colonel congratulated him on his recovery froim the 
fever and sent him to his company, where he got greatly laughed at. In 
the first week many others underwent the same treatment ; but the joke, 
though very amusing to the sober soldiers, soon began to be none to the 
drunkards. There was great pain, some bread, plenty of water, but no 
pitying comrades! no mercy! The effect was complete; not a man of 
that regiment was flogged in Guernsey after my friend began the blisters ; 
and after a fortnight there was no such thing as a man drunk for guard or 
parade. Now this regiment had been in an infamous state; it had been 
in a distant colcny: the commanding officer had been just cashiered by a 
court-martial. The Duke of York appointed a new lieutenant-colonel and 
anew major. They both joined aboutthesametime. ‘Their ideas of com- 
mand agreed, and their united exertions to do their best succeeded. The 
lieutenant-colonel did not infl ct a single lash, and in three months the 
general officer who made the half yearly inspection returned the highest 
report of the state of that corps. After witnessing this, can I believe the 
lash to be necessary ? 

The result of much of our author's reasoning on the subject of 
punishments is thus summed up by himself— 


‘* First. That the power of courts-martial to inflict corporal punishment 
should exist in time of war for all crimes that are now decreed to belia ble 
to corporal punishment. 

‘Secondly. That flogging should cease altogether in Great Britain 
a and the Channel Islands, in peace, being therein gradually abo- 

ished. 

‘* Thirdly. That this punishment should continue to be inflicted in the 
colonies in time of peace, for mutiny, for drunkenness on duty, and for 
theft ; and cease altogether (in peace) if the experiment of abolition in 
England be found successful, but not sooner. 

“ Fourthly. That the tread-mill should be at once introduced in all gar- 
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risons at home and abroad; but that no soldiers should be sent to the 
tread-mill except by the sentence of a court martial. 

“« Fifthly. That all intoxicated men be placed in hospital, as temporary 
maniacs, and blistered (under the superintendence of the surgeon) for their 
more speedy recovery, and the safety of their comrades, whom the volun- 
tary madness of armed men exposes to personal danger, to great trouble, 
and to increase of duty, sometimes at the expense of health and even of 


life to such orderly soldiers. 
“« Sizthly. That a system of rewards in shape of commissions, increase of 


pay for colonial service, pensions, medals, and other honourable distinctions, 


should be established. 
* Seventhly. That all punishment should be prompily inflicted, and that 


(relative to trial and punishment) all delays occasioned by general officers or 
commanders of regiments should be inquired into, and if not proved to have 
been unvoidable, punished by trial before a general court martial.” 

We do not think it necessary to follow General Napier much 
farther in his views as detailed in the pages before us. What we have 
already presented, if not enough to gain over every one to the same opi- 
nions, is undoubtedly sufficient to secure for his work a complete and 
deliberate perusal ; after which, we are confident that impressions 
will be left that must in no slight degree tend to the amelioration of 
our military code. One thing is certain, that the mind of the 
country is so fully awakened, and it may be said excited, on the 
subject, that no government will be able to resist its annual agi- 
tation in parliament. It needs no great inspiration to predict what 
will be the ultimate issue of a nation’s feelings and opinions. Is it 
not imperative on all in power, and on all who can add to the out- 
ward pressure to which that power must yield, to make themselves 
as much master of the question and its various bearings as possible? 
And few authorities or instructors can be named more competent 
than the author of this volume. 

The author has a good deal to say on the subject of rewards, 
which should certainly be established on as regular and firm a footing 
as punishments, wherever the conduct of the beings to whom they 
are presented, can be affected by motives. In the army, these re- 
wards our author specifies in the following order and manner :— 
medals or decorations, and badges,—arms of honour ,—pensions, 
—increase of pay,—prize-money,—and commissions. We shall 
now do no more than copy a letter, which was written to the author 
by Colonel Sir Neil Douglas, as illustrative of the efficacy of certain 
medals and pieces of parchment in the regiment which he com- 
manded towards the close of the late war between England and 
France Let it only be observed, after reading the letter, that the 
parchment certificates spoken of, were calculated to be of signal 
service to discharged soldiers, wherever they went to establish 


themselves. 
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““« My DEAR NaPIER, Caen, June 15, 1836. 

« «As you have expressed a desire to know the particulars, and to 
learn the result of the working of the Regimental Order of Merit which I 
established in the 79th regiment of Highlanders, I sit down with pleasure 
to detail it to you; from memory, it is true, but at the same time with 
perfect accuracy; and I shall be glad if you find it of use in your forth- 
coming work upon the subject of corporal punishments in the army. 

“ «To this mode of punishment I have all my life been a great enemy, 
having found from long experience that it is hopeless to expect any good 
results from its infliction, either as a warning to good men to avoid evil 
courses, or as a punishment to bad ones, for the actualcommission of crime. 
I therefore gave much attention to the subject, and came to the conclusion 
after mature reflection, that under the existing military law of England, 
my only chance of abating it, was by stimulating men’s minds by holding 
out to them great advantages for good and regular behaviour; and thus 
making it their interest to conduct themselves with propriety. 

“*In this view, at Blandecques, in France, during the period of the 
occupation, I proposed first to the officers, and then to the men, to insti- 
tute in the regiment an Order of Merit, to be governed by the following 
regulations. 

“* The order to be divided into two classes; the first to wear a silver, 
and the second a bronze medal ; to be acquired in the following manner :— 

‘«¢ Seven years of unimpeachable conduct to give a right to the bronze 
medal or second class; and five years more, or twelve in all, to give 
a right to the silver medal or first class. 

“*One year as serjeant to reckon as two. Every siege or general 
action to reckon as one year. Thanks in orders to give a right to 
medal : and the commanding officer to be empowered to grant medals for 
all extraordinary acts of gallantry, or devotion to the service, at his own 
discretion. The commanding officer to have it in his power, for all acts 
of inebriety, insubordination, or other breach of the articles of war, to 
degrade any man from the order, by taking his medal from him altegether; 
or of depriving him of it for a limited period, according to the nature and 
degree of his offence: and all these circumstances, as well as all promo- 
tions and appointments in the order, to be published in regimental orders. 

“*In order that the medals might be distributed in a manner as 
satisfactory to the men themselves as possible, I determined that all 
recommendations should, in the first place, come through them ; for this 
purpose, on or about the 2ith of June in each year, Company Boards 
were ordered to assemble, to scrutinize the claims of all candidates for 
admission. 

“* These Boards consisted each of a serjeant and six privates, and to 
them all aspirants sent their claims in writing, stating fully their preten- 
Slons; these were minutely investigated, and allowed, or rejected, as the 
case mi ight be. 

“«¢The proceedings of these Boards were then laid before the captains 
or officers commanding companies, who, after consulting their defaulter 
books and making their own observations, transmitted them to the com- 
manding officer. 

“+A Board was next assembled, consisting of a field officer and four 
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captains, who scrutinized the whole proceedings, and reported to the 
commanding officer, who, after confirming them, directed the names of 
such men as had been promoted or appointed, to be inserted in orders, 
and at the following parade delivered them their medals with his own 
hands. Medals, as before stated, were forfeited for all acts of inebriety, 
insubordination, or other crime cognizable by the articles of war, 
either altogether or for a shorter or longer period, at the discretion of the 
commanding oficer; and medals so forfeited were returned to the order! 
room, and became the property of the regiment. But soldiers discharged 
retained their medals; and in cases of death they went to their friends. 

“« On a soldier being discharged he received a parchment certificate, 
as nearly as I can recollect, to the following purport. 

‘«« 'T'o a meritorious and deserving soldier. 

“¢ This is to certify that the bearer, A. B, was admitted a member of 
the Regimental Order of Merit instituted in the 79th regiment of High- 
landers, by Col. Sir Neil Douglas, C. B. and K. C. H.pas a reward for 
courage, sobriety, and gocd conduct; and that he is entitled to wear a 
silver medal on the left breast, &c. Given under my hand and seal of 
the regiment, at Blandecques, in France, this — day of , &e. 

* * Neitz Doua.as, Colonel, 
“*Commaniling 79th Highlanders.’ ” 








Art. VII.—Memoirs, Correspondence, and Manuscripts of General 


Lafayette. Published by his Family. 3 vols. 8vo. London: Saun- 
ders and Otley. 1837. 


UnLIkeE many of those spurious publications, which of late years have 
issued from the Gallic press in the shape of memoirs, biographies, 
and histories of the eminent men who figured in or since that volca- 
nic and blood-stained revolution, which set at nought all former cal- 
culations, and shook violently and to the foundation the institutions 
of the civilized world, the work before us contains beyond all doubt 
a genuine and unperverted account of the man, his doings and ex- 
periences, which it pretends to give. The persons who publish it, 
modestly, but reveringly, inscribe it thus—‘* Respectfully to collect, 
and scrupulously to arrange, the manuscripts of which an irreparable 
misfortune has rendered them depositories, have been for the family 
of General Lafayette the accomplishment of a sacred duty. To 
publish those manuscripts without any commentary, and place them 
unaltered in the hands of the friends of liberty, isa pious and solemn 
homage which his children now offer with confidence to his memory.” 
In this manner and with these motives has the work been ushered 
into the world, which contains documents illustrative of all the great 
events that agitated, notonly Europe, but northern America, for the 
last sixty years, events more rife with marvellous movements and 
changes than any similar period can offer to us on the authentic page 
of history. These volumes show us also a man in all his public 
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and private relations, that is more intimately identified with these 
changes than any single individual that can be named on either 
quarter of the globe. Well, therefore, may this publication be re- 
garded with extraordinary respect and curiosity. Not that it is 
likely to be much sought after or relished by the multitude. Not 
even will the refined scholar, or the lover of elegant literature, as 
food for pastime, be inclined to waste many hours over its pages. 
The man of business, the practical politician, will find little in it to 
instruct or interest them. Lafayette was unquestionably a historical 
character, that is, one whose prominence in an eventful age, renders 
his name, opinions, and actions, the index of many of the strangest 
and most imposing moral and social vicissitudes of that age; and 
the present work communicates, in an unbroken and faithful shape, 
complete testimonies of all he did, and of all that b efel him in his 
career. It is not, however, a publication that can obtain an analysis 
such as would entertain our readers, unless it extended to a far 
greater length, and partook of a far more elaborate style of theo- 
rising, than we are in the habit of bestowing on subjects of grave 
speculation. Following our usual custom of tracing and exhibiting 
the current of literature, science, and art, it is enough that we point 
out what are the general features of such a book, and present a few 
passages that will be most interesting to the majority of our readers. 
Those specimens, even in these thick and closely printed volumes, are 
not numerous, while they are widely scattered throughout them. But 
it is the less necessary to be excessively nice in the endeavour either 
accurately to arrange them, or closely to detect them, seeing that 
the public have already, from many sources, and in numerous pub- 
lications, had ample means of understanding in outline the share 
which Lafayette has taken in public affairs, and of appreciating the 
consistency of his purposes, the sincerity as well as ardour of his 
character, and his untarnished private career, whatever may be 
thought of his prudence, his providence, or his wisdom. 

The extracts about to be presented by us will chiefly go to ex- 
hibit and illustrate the purity, intensity, and oneness of Lafayette’s 
affections and principles It may be satisfactory to know before- 
hand, that his correspondence is classified according to the leading 
passages of his life, or the more astounding events of which he was 
a contemporary—each portion being preceded by a short memoir of 
himself, or sketch of public affairs. ‘Thus we have his several voy- 
ages to, and campaigns in America, forming distinct chapters, the 
assembly of the Notables of France, the French Revolution, the 
Constituent Assembly, &c. &c.—the whole abounding with disser- 
tations and personal feelings. 

Lafayette presents a striking and no doubt a faithful index to his 
= history, in the following sketch of his youthful feelings and 
conduct :— 
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“ ] recollect no time of my life anterior to my enthusiasm for anecdotes 
and glorious deeds, and to my projects of travelling over the world to ac. 
quire fame. At eight years of age, my heart beat when | heard of an hyena 
that had done some injury, and caused still more alarm, in our neighbour. 
hood, and the hope of meeting it, was the object of all my walks. WhenI 
arrived at college, nothing ever interrupted my studies, excepting my ardent 
wish of studying without restraint. I never deserved to be chastised ; but, 
in spite of my usual gentleness, it would have been dangerous to have at- 
tempted to doso; and I recollect with pleasure that, when I was to describe 
in rhetoric a perfect courser, I sacrificed the hope of obtaining a premium, 
and described one who, on perceiving the whip, threw down his rider. 
Republican anecdotes always delighted me, and when my new connexions 
wished to obtain for me a place at court, I did not hesitate displeasing them 
to preserve my independence. I was in that frame of mind when I first 
learnt the troubles in America; they only became thoroughly known in 
France in 1776, and the memorable declaration of the 4th of July reached 
France at the close of the same year.” 


A description of his conduct and situation, during his first cam- 
paign in America, will suitably follow. 


* After having wearied you with public affairs, you must not expect to 
escape without being wearied also with my private affairs, It is impos- 
sible to be more agreeably situated than I am in a foreign country. I 
have only feelings of pleasure to express, and I have each day more 
reason to be satisfied with the conduct of the congress towards me, 
although my military occupations have allowed me to become personally 
acquainted with but few of its members. Those I do know have espe- 
cially loaded me with marks of kindness and attention. The new presi- 
dent, Mr. Laurens, one of the most respectable men of America, is my 
particular friend. As to the army, I have had the happiness of obtaining 
the friendship of every individual; not one opportunity is lost of giving 
me proofs of it. I passed the whole summer without accepting a division, 
which you know had been my previous intention; J passed all that time 
at General Washington’s house, where I felt as if I were with a friend of 
twenty years’ standing. Since my return from Jersey, he has desired me to 
choose, amongst several brigades, the division which may please me best; but 
I have chosen one entirely composed of Virginians. It is weak in point of 
numbers, just in proportion, however, to the weakness of the whole army, 
and almost in a state of nakedness; but I am promised cloth, of which I 
shall make clothes, and recruits, of which soldiers must be made, about 
the same period ; but, unfortunately, the last is the most difficult task even 
for more skilful men than me. ‘lhe task I am performing here, if 1 had 
acquired sufficient experience to perform it well, would improve exceed- 
ingly my future knowledge. The major-general replaces the lieutenant- 
general, and the field-marshal, in their most important functions, and I 
should have the power of employing to advantage, both my talents and 
experience, if Providence and my extreme youth allowed me to boast of 
possessing either. I read, I study, I examine, I listen, I reflect, and the 
result of all is the endeavour at forming an opinion, into which I infuse 
as much common sense as possible. I will not talk much, for fear o 
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saying foolish things; I wil] still less risk acting much, for fear of doing 
foolish things; for I am not disposed to abuse the confidence which the 
Americans have kindly placed in me. Such is the plan of conduct which 
I have followed until now, and which I shall continue to follow; but 
when some ideas occur to me, which I believe may become useful when 
properly rectified, I hasten to impart them to a great judge, who is good 
enough to say that he is pleased with them. On the other hand, when 
my heart tells me that a favourable opportunity offers, ] cannot refuse 
myself the pleasure of participating in the peril, but J do not think that 
the vanity of success ought to make us risk the safety of an army, or of 
any portion of it, which may not be formed or calculated for the offensive. 
If I could make an axiom, with the certainty of not saying a foolish 
thing, I should venture to add that, whatever may be our force, we must 
content ourselves with a completely defensive plan, with the exception, 
however, of the moment when we may be forced to action, because 
I think I have perceived that the English troops are more astonished by a 
brisk attack than by a firm resistance.” 


His persevering and pertinacious patience, his unimaginative and 
single-hearted devotion, never falter, never are unjust to a sustained 
magnanimity—displaying that which may be compared to the 
severe grandeur of the antique in sculpture. But what we have to 
do is not to spend words of comment or conjecture, but be at the 
pains to cull a few of those passages, which possess the power of 
separately and immediately engaging the reader’s attention on 
account of their historical, personal, or their gossiping interest. 
Having found that from Lafayette’s letters to his wife, and his cor- 
respondence with Washington, the things that suit us best may be 
taken, we insert a few of them. To the former the following is 


addressed :— 

“ Be perfectly at ease about my wound ; all the faculty in America are 
engaged in my service. I have a friend, who has spoken to them in such 
a manner that I am certain of being well attended to; that friend is 
General Washington. This excellent man, whose talents and virtues I 
admired, and whum | have learnt to revere as I know him better, has 
now become my intimate friend; his affectionate interest in me instantly 
won my heart. I am established in his house, and we live together like two 
attached brothers, with mutual attachment and cordiality. This friend- 
ship renders me as happy as I can possibly be in this country. When he 
sent his best surgeon to me, he told him to take charge of me as if I were 
his son, because he loved me as if I were his son.” 

Again— 

“ All the foreigners who are in the army—for I do not speak only of 
those who have not been employed, and who, on their return to France, 
will naturally give an unjust account of America, because the discon- 
tented, anxious to revenge their fancied injuries, cannot be impartial— 
all the foreigners, I say, who have been employed here are dissatisfied, 
complain, detest others, and are themselves detested ; they do not under- 
stand why I am the only stranger beloved in America, and I cannot 
understand why they are so much hated. In the midst of the disputes 
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and dissensions common to all armies, especially when there are officers 
of various nations, I, for my part, who am an easy and a good natured 
man, am so fortunate as to be loved by all parties, both foreigners and 
Americans: I love them all—I hope I deserve their esteem; and we are 
perfectly satisfied the one with the other. I am at present in the solitude of 
Bethlehem, which the Abbe Raynal has described so minutely. This 
establishment is a very interesting one; the fraternity lead an agreeable 
and tranquil life: we will talk over all this on my return; and I intend 
to weary those I love, yourself, of course, in the first place, by the rela- 
tion of my adventures, for you know I was always a great prattler. 

“You must become a prattler also, my love, and say many things for 
me to Henrietta—my poor little Henrietta! embrace her a thousand times 
—talk of me to her, but do not tell her all | deserve to suffer; my 
punishment will be, not to be recognised by her on my arrival; that is 
the penance Henrietta will impose on me. Has she a brother or a sister? 
—the choice is quite indifferent to me, provided I have a second time the 
pleasure of being a father, and that I may soon learn that circumstance, 
If I should have a son, 1 will tell him toexamine his own heart carefully , 
and if that heart should be a tender one, if he should have a wife whom 
he loves as I love you, in that case I shall advise him not to give way to 
feelings of enthusiasm which would separate him from the object of his 
selection, for that affection will afterwards give rise to a thousand dread- 
ful fears.” 


The following is in a more playful, but not less affectionate 
strain :— 


“ Camp of Whitmarsh, November 6th. 1777. 


‘* You will perhaps receive this letter, my dearest love, at the expiration 
of five or six years, for I am writing to you, by an accidental opportunity, 
in which I do not place great trust. See what a circuit my letter must 
make. An officer in the army will carry it to Fort Pitt, three hundred 
miles in the interior of the Continent; it will then embark on the great 
Ohio river, and traverse regions inhabited only by savages; having 
reached New Orleans, a small vessel will transport it to the Spanish 
islands; a ship of that nation—God knows when !—will carry it with her 
on her return to Europe.—But it will even then be very distant from you ; 
and it is only after having been soiled by the dirty hands of all the 
Spanish postmasters that it will be allowed to pass the Pyrennees. It may 
very possibly be unsealed and resealed five or six times before it be finally 
placed in your hands; but it will prove to you that I neglect no oppor- 
tunity, not even the most indirect one, of sending you news of myself, 
and how well | love you. It is, however, for my own satisfaction only 
that I delight to tell you so at present; I hope that I shall have the plea- 
sure of throwing this letter in the fire when it arrives, for be it under- 
stood I shall be there also, and my presence will render this piece of 
paper very insignificant. The idea is most soothing to my heart, and I 
indulge it with rapture. How enchanting to think of the moments when 
we shall be together! but how painful also to recollect my joy is only 
caused by an illusion, and that I am separated from the reality of my 
happiness by two thousand leagues, an immense ocean, and villanous 
English vessels !” 
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From the correspondence with Washington, we find that nothing 
more illustrative of the single-heartedness and devoted affection of 
the subject of these Memoirs could be presented in a small compass 
than what the above extracts furnish. We, therefore, must content 
ourselves with only one quotation more, and this shall be from a 
letter of the great champion of American independence himself, on 
his resignation of the presidency. What an epoch in one’s life it 
would be to receive such an epistle from such a man! 


‘ Mount Vernon, February Ist, 1784. 

« At length, my cear marquis, I am become a private citizen on the 
banks of the Potomac, and under the shadow of my own vine and fig-tree, 
free from the bustle of a camp, and the busy scenes of public life. I am 
pleasing myself with those tranquil enjoyments of which the soldier, who 
is ever in pursuit of fame; the statesman, whose watchful days and sleepless 
nights are spent in devising schemes to promote the welfare of his own, 
perhaps the ruin of other countries, as if this globe was insufficient for us 
all ; and the courtier, who is always watching the countenance of his prince, 
in hopes of catching a gracious smile ; can have very little conception. I 
am not only retired from all public employments, but I am retiring within 
myself. I shall be able to resume the solitary walk, and tread the paths of 
private life with heartfelt satisfaction; envious of none, I am determined to 
be pleased with all, and this, my dear friend, being the order of my march, 
I will move gently down the stream of life, until I sleep with my fathers,* * 
I thank you most sincerely, my dear marquis, for your kind invitation to 
your house, if I should come to Paris; at present, I see but little prospect 
of such a voyage ; the deranged situation of my private affairs during these 
few years, will not only oblige me to suspend, but perhaps for ever hinder 
me from gratifying this wish. This not being the case with you, come, with 
Madame Lafayette, and view me in my domestic walks. I have often told 
you, and! repeat it again, that no man could receive you in them with more 
friendship and affection than I should do, in which I am sure Mrs, 
Washington would cordially join with me. We unite in respectful com- 
pliments to your lady, and best wishes to the little flock. 

‘* With every sentiment of esteem, admiration, and love, I am, &c. 


In these volumes there are many notices that are novel to us, or 
are more fully explanatory, even of great public transactions and oc- 
currences than any that have before appeared,— Lafayette’s opportu- 
nities and unquestioned integrity, as well as candour,rendering every 
one of his statements worthy of being relied on by the future his- 
torians. for reasons already stated, we need not more precisely 
indicate what these statements are, or to whom they refer. We 
only add, confirmatory of the unparalleled character of Washington, 
that in giving an account of General Arnold’s treason and of his 
escape, when his wife was in an agony of terror for his safety, La- 
fayette writes, that Washington ordered one of his aids-de-camp to 
tell her, ‘*‘ that he had done everything he could to seize her hus- 
band, but that, not having been able to do so, he felt pleasure in 
informing her that her husband was safe.” 
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Art. VIII.—The Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. A Fragment. By 
Cuarues Bappace, Esq. London: Murray. 1837. 


Tue author correctly states in his preface, that this volume does 
not in reality form a part of that series of works known by the name 
of “* Bridgewater,” but he says—‘ I have, however, hated ht, that 
in furthering the intention of the testator (referring to the Earl of 
Bridgewater’s bequest of 8,000/. to be divided among eight authors, 
for the purpose of advancing arguments in favour of Natural Reli- 
gion), by publishing some reflections on that subject, I might be per- 
mitted to connect with them a title which has now become fami- 
liarly associated in the public mind, with the evidences in favour of 
Natural Religion.” Without impugning Mr. Babbage’s motives in 
the selection of a title to his work, we think that its connection with 
the subjects of these celebrated treatises might have been announced, 
and sufficiently understood, though their precise titles had not been 
assumed. But to pass over this matter, and proceed to the per- 
formance of our more important functions, it is not immaterial to 
our readers to know, that the performance is the farthest possible 
from having any just claim to the title of Treatise ; for, in truth its 
chapters are a series of fragments, and not even closely connected 
in respect of theme. There is, however, one object which the 
author drives at more particularly than any other, and which has 
been in a great measure suggested by an opinion expressed in Mr. 

Whewell’s Bridgewater Treatise, which is in these words—‘* We 
may thus, with the greatest propriety, deny to the mechanical phi- 
losophers and mathematicians of recent times, any authority with 
regard to their views of the administration of the universe ; we have 

no reason whatever to expect from their speculations any help, when 
we ascend to the First Cause and Supreme Ruler of the universe. 

But we might perhaps go farther, and assert that they are in some 
respects less likely than men employed in other pursuits, to make 
any clear advance towards such a subject of speculation.” Now Mr. 

Babbage combats the opinion uttered in the former sentence of this 
statement, and is wroth at the insinuation contained in the latter. 

He has therefore undertaken to show, by a new class of analogies 
of a mathematical kind, or rather by his own extraordinary inven- 
tion, the celebrated calculating machine, that the power and know- 
ledge of the great Creator of matter and of mind are unlimited. 

But while we do not think that mechanical philosophy and mathe- 
matics necessarily incapacitate the mental powers from appreciating 
moral relations and the grounds of theological faith, although the 
study of them, from being perhaps engrossingly pursued, has very 
frequently been followed by the results complained of, yet, we have 
doubts in reference to Mr. Babbage’s present efforts, whether he has 
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really succeeded by them to bring an accession of evidence in sup- 
port of the other innumerable proofs of ‘‘ the Power, Wisdom, and 
Goodness of God, as manifested in the Creation,” which were the 
objects contemplated by Lord Bridgewater’s will. Weare perfectly 
aware that the same argument will produce very different degrees of 
conviction on different minds; and the views, many of these novel- 
ties, which the volume before us holds out, for aught we know, may 
send to the minds of many most salutary and abiding convictions. 
After a perusal of the volume, however, the impression left with us 
has been that of admiration as respects the author’s ingenuity, and 
dexterous use of that knowledge for which he is so renowned, rather 
than that of having received new and additional strength to our pre- 
vious belief. But it is not to tell our readers what are our impres- 
sions and convictions, so much as to give an account of the argu- 
ments and doctrines which are in this “ Ninth Treatise” advanced, 
that we are called upon to explain. Accordingly we proceed to pre- 
sent an outline of its peculiar views, and to let certain specimens 
speak for themselves. 

Mr. Babbage lays down this doctrine, that the display of design, 
contrivance, power, and wisdom, is greater when, in the course of 
nature, we see general laws changed, violated, and then rectified 
again in accordance with some more comprehensive law transcending 
the limits of analysis; or, in other words, that the display is more 
godlike when the Creator of a complicated system has communicated 
to it the means of producing of itself certain pre-ordained changes, 
than if it required the application of the creative hand to interfere 
and bring about those changes. ‘To illustrate and enforce this doc- 
trine, the calculating machine is introduced, the revolving wheel of 
which presents many millions of times a sequence of figures regu- 
larly increasing by units, as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 5001, 5002, 5003, &c. 
But when it reaches one hundred million and one, the next suc- 
ceeding term is one hundred millions ten thousand and two, thus 
departing and for a time following a seemingly irreconcilable and 
different law, but in truth only fulfilling some more general and 
comprehensive law in the original principles understood by the con- 
triver. Now, Mr. Babbage compares the seeming irregularity in 
his machine to geological facts, which present incontrovertible proofs 
that great changes have occurred in our globe, but which, as ex- 
plained in the following extract, are evidences of far greater wisdom 
and power than if no such changes had taken place, or, than if it 
had required a putting forth of an immediate and new creative 
power, to produce what was desired and willed :— 

“In turning our views from these simple consequences of the juxta- 
position of a few wheels, it is impossible not to perceive the parallel 
reasoning, as applied to the mighty and far more complex phenomena 
of nature. To call into existence all the variety of vegetable forms, as 
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they become fitted to exist, by the successive adaptations of their pa- 
rent earth, is undoubtedly a high exertion of creative power. Whena 
rich vegetation has covered the globe, to create animals adapted to that 
clothing, which, deriving nourishment from its luxuriance, shall gladden the 
face of nature, is not only a high but a benevolent exertion of cre- 
ative power. To change, from time to time, after lengthened periods, 
the races which exist, as altered physical circumstances may render their 
abode more or less congeuial to their habits, by allowing the natural 
extinction of some races, and by a new creation of others more fitted 
to supply the place previously abandoned, is still but the exercise of the 
same benevolent power. ‘I’o cause an alteration in those physical circum- 
stances—to add to the comforts of the newly created animals—all these acts 
imply power of the same order, a perpetual and benevolent superintend- 
ence, to take advantage of altered circumstances, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing additional happiness. 

‘* But, to have foreseen, at the creation of matter and of mind, that a 
period would arrive when matter, assuming its prearranged combinations, 
would become susceptible of the support of vegetable forins ; that these 
should in due time themselves supply the pabulum of animal existence ; 
that successive races of giant forms or of microscopic beings should at ap- 
pointed periods necessarily rise into existence, and as inevitably yield to de- 
cay ; and that decay and death—the lot of each individual existence—should 
also act with equal power on the races which they constitute ; that the ex- 
tinction of every race should be as certain as the death of each individual ; 
and the advent of new genera be as inevitable as the destruction of their 
predecessors ;—to have foreseen all these changes, and to have provided, 
by one comprehensive law, for all that should ever occur, either to the 
races themselves, to the individuals of which they are composed, or to the 
globe which they inhabit, manifests a degree of power and of knowledge of 
a far higher order 

** The vast cycles in the geological changes that have taken place in the 
earth’s surface, of which we have ample evidence, offer another analogy in 
nature to those mechanical changes of law from which we have endea- 
voured to extract a wnet sufficiently large to serve as an imperfect measure 
for some of the simplest works of the Creator.”’ 


We think there is a deficiency as respects the analogy sought to 
be established between the calculating machine and the universe, 
as above explained, because the design and the laws which regulate 
the former may be fully understood, and its whole history and prin- 
ciples beheld and comprehended; whereas in the latter there is much 
that we cannot understand, and much too of that which we believe 
concerning it, that has been derived alone from extraordinary testi- 
mony. We are afraid, too, there is something of that tendency 
which is apt to sway the minds of those who are enthusiasts in me- 
chanical philosophy, to assimilate every thing to its principles and 
standard, and to lead to the belief that the Creator*’s providence is 
general, and aot particular or immediate. To our minds a grander 
and more consolatory doctrine is taught, by those who believe that 
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the Almighty eye and arm is ever directly upon, even the smallest 
and most evanescent of his creatures, and that the wonderful revo- 
lutions which the globe we inhabit has undergone, are the results 
of creative power, which is never idle. We fear that the term laws, 
and the habit of connecting human inventions, in the shape of ma- 
chinery for example, which, when set in motion is capable of work- 
ing out certain purposes, while the contriver may be a mere looker- 
on at his ease—with premeditation, future approval or correction— 
are apt to mislead the mind, and to suggest resemblances, which 
sound ethics, and a spiritual religion cannot countenance. Nay, 
although Mr. Babbage contends that his doctrine does not lead to 
fatalism, we have not been able to arrive at the same conclusion. 
In the chapter, too, in which this is maintained, we find that mode 
of speaking of the Divine procedure, which, according to our opinion 
misdirects on subjects that baffle our understandings, in such sen- 
tences as the following :—‘‘ The Being who called into existence 
this creation, of which we are part, must have chosen the present 
form, the present laws, in preference to the infinitely infinite variety 
which he might have willed into existence.”” We have thrown into 
italics certain terms which cannot surely be applied to Him who 
‘‘ is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever,” with whom there is 
no past and no future, in the same sense in which they are used re- 
latively to man. ‘* He must have known and foreseen all, even the 
remotest consequences, of every one of these laws,” which he has 
instituted, is liable to the same sort of objection, convincing us that 
the person who so writes and thinks, is not so conversant with theo- 
logical as with mechanical and mathematical science. 

Mr. Babbage devotes two chapters to the account of the creation 
as given by Moses, which though ingenious, by no means pleases us. 

“The revelation of Moses itself rests, and must necessarily rest, on 
testimony. Moses, the author of the oldest of the sacred books, lived 
about fifteen hundred years before the Christain era, or about three thou- 
sand three hundred years ago. The oldest manuscripts of the Pentateuch 
at present known, appear to have been written about 900 years ago. 
These were copied from others of older date, and those again might 
probably, if their history were known, be traced up through a few tran- 
scripts to the original author; but no part of this is revelation; it is 
testimony. Athough the matter which the book contains was revealed 
to Moses, the fact that what we now receive as revelation is the same 
with that originally communicated revelation, is entirely dependent on 
testimony. , Admitting, however, the full weight of that evidence, cor- 
roborated as it is by the Samaritan version; nay, even supposing that we 
now possessed the identical autograph of the book of Genesis by the hand 


of its author, a most important question remains,— What means do we 
possess of translating it? 


** In similar cases we avail ourselves of the works of the immediate 
predecessors, and of the contemporaries of the writer; but here we are 
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acquainted with no work of any predecessor—of no writing of any con- 
temporary; and we do not possess the works of any writers in the same 
language, even during several succeeding centuries, if we except some 
few of the sacred books. How, then, is it possible to satisfy our minds . 
the minute shades of meaning of w ords, perhaps employed popularly; « 

if they were employed in a stricter and more philosophical sense, A Sa 
are the contemporary writings from which their accurate interpretation 
may be gained? 

“ The extreme difficulty of such an inquiry will be made apparent by 
imagining a parallel case. Let us suppose all writings in the English, 
and indeed in all other languages previous to the time of Shakespeare, to 
have been destroyed ;—let us imagine one manuscript of his plays to 
remain, but not a vestige of the works of any of his contemporaries ; and 
further, suppose the whole of the succeeding works of English literature 
to be annihilated nearly up tothe present time. Under such circumstances, 
what would be our knowledge of Shakespeare ? We should undoubted] 
understand the general tenor and the plots of his plays. We should read 
the language of all his characters; and viewing it generally, we might 
even be said to understand it. But how many words connected with the 
customs, habits, and manners of the time must, under such circumstances, 
necessarily remain unknown to us! Still further, if any question arose, 
requiring for its solution a knowledge of the minute shades of meaning of 
words now long obsolete, or of terms supposed to be used in a strict or 
philosophical sense, how completely unsatisfactory must our conclusions 
remain! Such I conceive to be the view which common sense bids us 
take of the interpretation of the book of Genesis. ‘The language of the 
Hebrews, in times long subsequent to the date of that book, may not have 
so far changed as to prevent us from rightly understanding generally the 
history it narrates; but there appears to be no reasonable ground for 
venturing to pronounce with confidence on the minute shades of meaning 
of allied words, and on such foundations to support an argument opposed 
to the evidence of our senses.” 


This is a curt method of deciding the matter, and, if just, throws 
loose all belief in the Old Testament. We suspect that by the same 
process of reasoning the Christian code must be damaged also, as 
laid down in the New Testament. It is more than probable, how- 
ever, that all theorising and conjecturing which professes to illus- 
trate and enforce the doctrines of Natural Religion at the expense 
of that which is revealed, will not abide the test of satisfactory 
argument. 

There is a chapter on “ the Desire of Immortality,” which is so 
broken by darge gaps, that its force has not been apparent’to us. It 
is, however, more satisfactory, and better entitled to a heading than 
Chap ter XIV., which is called ‘‘ Thoughts on the Origin of Evil,” 
the Whove of which we extract. Thus itstands,—“ I had intended 
to have put into writing the substance of an interesting discussion 
{ once had with a distinguished philosopher, now no more, but other 
demands on my time have prevented the completion of this inten- 
tion.” Something more will be gathered from another chapter 
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though it be short, the whole of which we also quote. It is on 
« Time.” ‘ 


«Time and change are great, only with reference to the faculties of 
the beings which note them. The insect of an hour, which flutters, 
during its transient existence, in an atmosphere of perfume, would 
attribute unchanging duration to the beautiful flowers of the cistus, 
whose petals cover the dewy grass but a few hours after it has received 
the lifeless body of the gnat. These flowers, could they reflect, might 
contrast their transitory lives with the prolonged existence of their 
greener neighbours. ‘The leaves themselves, counting their brief span by 
the lapse of a few moons, might regard as almost indefinitely extended 
the duration of the common parent of both leaf and flower. The lives of 
individual trees are lost in the continued destruction and renovation 
which take place in forest masses. Furests themselves, starved by the 
exhaustion of the soil, or consumed by fire, succeed each other in slow 
graduation. A forest of oaks waves its luxuriant branches over a spot 
which has been fertilized by the ashes of a forest of pines. These periods 
again emerge into other and still longer cycles, during which the latest 
of a thousand forests sinks beneath the waves, from the gradual subsi- 
dence of its parent earth; or in which extensive inundations, by accumu- 
lating the silt of centuries, gradually convert the living trunks into their 
stony resemblances. Stratum upon stratum subsides in comminuted 
particles, and is accumulated in the depths of the ocean, whence they 
again arise, consolidated by pressure or by fire, to form the continents 
and mountains of a new creation. 

“Such, in endless succession, is the history of the changes of the globe 
we dwell upon; and human observation, aided by human reason, has as 
yet discovered few signs of a beginning—no symptom of anend. Yet, 
in that more extended view which recognises our planet as one amongst 
the attendants of a central luminary; that sun itself the soul, as it were, 
of vegetable and animal existence, but an insignificant individual among 
its congenors of the milky way :—when we remember that that cloud of 
light, gleaming with its myriad systems, is but an isolated nebula amongst 
a countless host of rivals, which the starry firmament surrounding us on 
all sides, presents to us in every varied form;—some as uncondensed 
masses of attenuated light;—some as having, in obedience to attractive 
forces, assumed a spherical figure; others, as if farther advanced in 
the history of their fate having a denser central nucleus surrounded by a 
more diluted light, spreading into such vast spaces, that the whole of our 
own nebula would be lost in it:—others there are, in which the appa- 
rently unformed and irregular mass of nebulous light is just curdling, as 
it were, into separate systems; whilst many present a conyeries of distinct 
points of light, each, perhaps, the separate luminary of a creation more 
glorious than our own ;—when the birth, the progress, and the history of 
sidereal systems are considered, we require some other unit of time than 
even that comprehensive one which astronomy has unfolded to our view. 
Minute and almost infinitesimal as is the time which comprises the 
history of our race compared with that which records the history of our 
system, the spaceeven of this latter period forms too limited a standard 
wherewith to measure the footmarks of eternity.” 
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This is eloquent and impressive writing. The chapter which 
contains “ Thoughts on the Nature of Future Punishments” is 
equally solemn and weighty, although the whole is rhapsodical and 


unconnected with any apparent prevailing purpose on the auther’s 
part. 


* Who has not felt the painful memory of departed folly ? who has not 
at times found crowding on his recollection, thoughts, feelings, scenes, 
by all pérhaps but him furgotten, which force themselves involuntarily on 
his attention? Who has not reproached himself with the | itterest regret 
at the follies he has thought. or said, or acted? Time brings no alleviation 
to these periods of morbid memory: the weaknesses of our youthful days, 
as well as thuse of later life, come equally unbidden and unarranged, to 
mock our attention and claim their condemnation from our severer 
judgment. 

* It is remarkable that those whom the world least accuses, accuse 
themselves the most; and that a foolish speech, which at the time of its 
utterance was unobserved as such by all who heard it, shall yet remain 
fixed in the memory of him who pronounced it, with a tenacity which he 
vainly seeks to communicate tu more agreeable subjects of reflection. It 
is also remarkable that whilst our own foibles, or our imagined exposure 
of them to others, furnish the most frequent subject of almost nightly 
regret, yet we rarely recall to recollection our acts of consideration for 
the feelings of others, or those of kindness and benevolence. These are 
not the familiar friends of our memory, ready at all times to enter the 
domicile of mind its unbidden but welcomed guests. When they appear, 
they are usually summoned at the command of reason, from some unex- 
pected ingratitude, or when the mind retires within its council chamber 
to nerve itself for the endurance or the resistance of injustice. 

4* Tf such be the pain, the penalty of thoughtless folly, who shall describe 
the punishment of real guilt ?”’ 

** Whether, then, we regard our future prospects as connected with a 
far higher acuteness of our present senses—or, as purified by more exalted 
moral feelings—or, as guided by intellectual power, surpassing all we 
contemplate on earth, we equally arrive at the conclusion, that the mere 
employment of such enlarged faculties, in surveying our past existence, 
will be an ample punishment for all our errors; whilst, on the other hand, 
if that Being who assigned to us those faculties, should turn their appli- 
cation from the survey of the past, to the inquiry into the present and to 
the search into the future, the most enduring happiness will arise from 
the most inexhaustible source.” 


There is a striking sentence in the same chapter, that concentrates 
much of all that precedes and follows it. It is this—‘* On which- 
soever side we look at the question, knowledge alone is advantage- 
ous to virtue; and if additional knowledge alone were given in @ 
future life, it meni cause the best of us to regret the errors of the 
present.” A pithier remark is elsewhere used ; ‘‘ Make,” says our 
author, ‘‘ but the offender better, and he is already severely 
punished.” 


Several of the chapters latterly alluded to by us, have little or no 
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connection with Natural Religion, or the proofs of * the Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the creation.” 
Neither can the three chapters on Miracles be properly introduced 
into a work which professes to be devoted to the evidences in behalf 
of Natural Religion. They seem to have been composed, however, 
to afford an opportunity for the author to show how his calculating 
machine might even be employed to illustrate such departures from 
the ordinary phenomena of nature. We shall not trace the reason- 
ing or ingenious illustration employed on thissubject, but merely state, 
that according to Mr. Babbage, ‘‘ A miracle may be only the exact 
fulfilment of a general law of nature, under such singular circum- 
stances that to those imperfectly acquainted with that law it appears 
to be indirect opposition to it.” Our readers will perceive that this 
is freturning to the precisely same idea and hypothesis advanced 
with regard to the changes which have taken place in our globe. 
But how the supposition, which seems nothing better than a gra- 
tuitous conjecture, can be reconciled with the writers whose testi- 
mony fills the sacred volume, is more than we can perceive. The 
mathematical and numeral effort which the author makes to prove 
that the strength of a few witnesses, viz., seven, would be enough 
to establish to ingenuous, enlightened, and well-regulated minds, 
the fact that a man had risen from the dead, tends to confirm the 
opinion of Mr. Whewell, when he says, “ that we have no reason 
whatever to expect from the speculations of mathematicians and 
mechanical philosophers any help, when we ascend to the First 
Cause and Supreme Ruler of the Universe.”” One of Mr. Babbage’s 
conclusions, nevertheless, is, that ‘‘ itis more probable that any 
law, at the knowledge of which we have arrived by observation, 
shall be subject to one of those violations, which, according to 
Hume’s definition, constitutes a miracle, than that it should not be 
so subjected,”’—a conclusion which none, we think, will find to be 
consistent with the dictates of common sense or rational deduc- 
tion ; and none, unless those who from habit and pursuit have 
become wondrously alive to the properties of mathematical quan- 
tities and relations, and to the results arising from calculations and 
proportions of infinite variety, will credit. Our last extract shall be 
from what some will call, a fanciful chapter on ‘‘the Permanent Im- 
pression of our Words and Actions on the Globe we inhabit.” 


‘The pulsations of the air, once set in motion by the human voice, 
cease not to exist with the sounds to which they gave rise. Strong and 
audible as they may be in the immediate neighbourhood of the speaker, 
and at the immediate moment of utterance, their quickly attenuated force 
soon becomes inaudible to human ears, The motions they have impressed 
on the particles of one portion of our atmosphere, are communicated to 
constantly increasing numbers, but the quantity of motion measured in 
the same direction receives no addition. Each atom loses as much as it 
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gives, and regains again from others, portions of those motiuns which they 
in turn give up. 

‘‘The waves of air thus raised, perambulate the earth and ocean’s 
surface, and in less than twenty hours every atom of its atmosphere takes 
up the altered movement due to that infinitesimal portion of the primitive 
motion which has been conveyed to it through countless channels, and 
which must continue to influence its path throughout its future existence. 

‘Thus considered, what a strange chaos is this wide atmosphere we 
breathe! Every atom impressed with good and with ill, retains at once 
the motions which philosophers and sages have imparted to it, mixed and 
combined in ten thousand ways with all that is worthless and base. The 
air itself is one vast library, on whose pages are for ever written all that 
man has ever said or even whispered. There, in their mutable but 
unerring characters, mixed with the earliest, as well as the latest sighs of 
mortality, stand for ever recorded, vows unredeemed, promises unfulfilled, 
perpetuating in the united movements of each particle, the testimony of 
man’s changeful will. 

‘But if the air we breathe is the never-failing historian of the senti- 
ments we have uttered, earth, air,and ocean, are in like manner the 
eternal witnesses of the acts we have done. The same principle of the 
equality of action and reaction applies to them : whatever motion is com- 
municated to any of their particles, is transmitted to all around it, the 
share of each being diminished by their number, and depending jointly on 
the number and position of those acted upon by the original source of 
disturbance. 

‘* No motion impressed by natural causes, or by human agency, is ever 
obliterated. The ripple on the ocean’s surface caused by a genile breeze, 
or the still water which marks the more immediate track of a ponderous 

vessel gliding with circle expanded sails over its bosom, are equally 
indelible. The momentary waves raised by the passing gale, apparently 
born but to die on the spot which saw their birth, leave behind them an 
endless progeny, which, reviving with diminished energy in other seas, 
and visiting a thousand shores, reflected from each and perhaps again 
partially concentrated, pursue their ceaseless course till ocean be itself 
annihilated. 

* The track of every canoe, of every vessel, which has yet disturbed the 
surface of the ocean, whether impelled by manual force or elemental 
power, remains for ever registered in the future movement of all succeed- 
ing particles which may occupy its place. The furrow which it left is, 
indeed, instantly filled up by the closing waters; but they draw after them 
other and larger portions of the surrounding element, and these again once 
moved, communicate motion to others in endless succession. 

« The solid substance of the globe itself, whether we regard the minute 
movement of the soft clay which receives its impression from the foot of 
animals, or the consussion produced from falling mountains rent by earth- 
quakes, equally retains and communicates, through all its countless atoms, 
their apportioned shares of the motions so impressed. 

«Whilst the atmosphere we breathe is the everliving witness of the 
sentiments we have uttered, the waters, and the more solid materials of 
the globe, bear equally enduring testimony of the acts we have committed. 
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“Tf the Almighty stamped on the brow of the earliest murderer—the 
indelible and visible mark of his guilt—he has also established laws by 
which every succeeding criminal is not less irrevocably chained to the 
testimony of his crime; for every atom of his mortal frame, through 
whatever changes its several particles may migrate, will still retain, 
adhering to it through every combination, some movement derived from 
that very muscular effort, by which the crime itself was perpetrated.” 


We now take leave of the volume, which in some parts displays 
originality, while in others it is curious, and, in not a few, eloquent 
both in thought and expression. We have no idea, however, that 
it will be popular, or particularly instructive, and could have wished 
to have seen a more satisfactory production by such an eminent 
man, as the author confessedly is. , 





Art. IX.—A Narrative of Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea 
Islands ; with Remarks upon the Natural History of the Islands, origin, 
languages, traditions, and usages of the Inhabitants. By Joun Wit- 
uiAMs, of the London Missionary Society. London: J. Snow, 1837. 


By every one that feels a deep interest in the Christian missions that 
have emanated from the people of England, which is as much as 
to say by all who are truly religious in the British empire, and in 
Christendom, the volume before us will be welcomed with no ordi- 
nary degree of satisfaction and delight. In the history of modern 
missions, there have been none whose triumphs are more glorious 
than those, which, owing their existence and support to the people 
of this country, have planted the standard of the cross in many of 
the South Sea Islands ; while of the heralds of the gospel in these 
regions, none have been more eminent and successful than Mr. John 
Williams, of the London Missionary Society, the author of the 
present work. Indeed, whether the period at which he commenced 
his labours in the South Seas, or their duration, or the magnitude 
and variety of the undertakings and conquests of which he was the 
primary and most active instrument, be taken into account, his name 
must be for ever identified with the conversion of the savage islanders 
in question ; nor, do we believe that we overstep the sober propriety 
of language, when we add, that he ought to be called the great 
Apostle to the South Seas. 

It is not alone as a Missionary that Mr. Williams figures in this 
volume. ‘This, to be sure, ought to be, and is the principal capacity 
in which he here appears. But, we think that he has set an exam- 
ple, which, it would be good for the cause he has so ardently es- 
poused and constantly supported, were it uniformly observed and 
followed by his brother labourers in the same field, whether as _ re- 
spects their daily ministrations among the heathen, or the publica- 
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tion of what they have done and witnessed. We allude not merely 
to the lively sketches of scenery and manners which he evidently 
takes pleasure to observe, even when not immediately connected 
with the great concerns of his mission, but the taste, the knowledge, 
and the earnestness which he displays as a geographer, a philologist, 
a naturalist, an adventurer, a merchant, and a mechanic. In all of 
these capacities he is no mean proficient ; regarding each of them 
he presents to his readers valuable information and hints; but, 
above all, he shows how efficacious these branches may be ren- 
dered towards the conversion of the heathen—the exaltation and 
refinement of their mental and moral natures. We shall have ho 
difficulty, even when confining ourselves to a comparatively small 
portion of this thick octavo, in letting its author be seen to advan- 
tage in all of these departments, and of persuading our readers that 
the work is one of uncommon merits in a variety of views. 

One thing we could have wished, for the sake of a more extensive 
circulation of the work—it is this, that Mr. Williams had employed 
much more seldom, those exclamations and reflections which very 
many devout and cultivated minds, we are persuaded, will look upon 
as bearing the stamp of cant, and of such a habitual use of the most 
peculiar and solemn portions of scriptural phraseology, as savour of 
easy utterance and a sort of conventional idiom. When a common 
place occurrence has to be explained, or a common-place idea has to 
be expressed, surely it tends to weaken the effect of the most im- 
pressive passages in the Bible, to have them for ever trippingly on 
the tongue, thus bringing them down from the lofty and sacred 
judgment seat of eternal justiceand mercy. It is perfectly true that 
the author’s career has been one that constantly led him to mark 
the dealings of Providence towards him with more than ordinary 
closeness and wonder ; but it is not less true, that he who orally 
describes his hair-breadth escapes and marvellous experiences— 
much more he who commits his emotions to a book, where their 
ardour and intensity of gratitude cannot be witnessed excepting 
through the medium of literary truth and skill, should be wary lest 
he spoil the effect of the whole by a neglect of proportions and oc- 
casions—by wasting the whole vocabulary of his ecstasies on com- 
paratively unimpressive passages of every-day life, and leaving him- 
self destitute of more exalted images and appeals for great and 
strange vicissitudes, where they would shine and glow like apples 
of gold in a net-work of silver. ‘T'o our minds, at least, the effect 
of many of our author’s paragraphs or sentences of the sort spoken 
of, has been that of weakening the force or pathos of the preceding 
plain narrative of facts. ar be it from us to insinuate that he is 
not sincere in every such instance, or that he has not thousands of 
times felt that no human language, not even that of revelation, could 
do justice to his thoughts. Many years of his life would give the 
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lie to any such uncharitable construction. Butwe must at the same 
time tell him, that he has allowed himself to deal so often in what 
many would call the cant of Calvinistic sectarianism, as to operate 
considerably to the disparagement of his volume, especially among 
those very persons in the higher walks of life, whose countenance 
and patronage in behalf of the Missionary cause he is so anxious to 
enlist and secure. Still we are not of the number that will allow a 
sectarian peculiarity of manner or style to blind us to the many ap- 
parent and eminent grounds for praise, and of congratulation to the 
Missionary cause, which the volume holds out, and now proceed to 
the pleasing part of our duty. 

Mr. Williams informs us that he has travelled a hundred thou- 
sand miles, and spent eighteen years in endeavouring to promote 
the spread of the gospel—that he has gathered a mass of materials 
from which he could have composed many volumes, and that indeed 
his chief difficulty has been to select, compress, and arrange them, 
so as to give a continuous narrative where fidelity and brevity should 
unite. It is but fair that he should be heard for himself on this 
point, and but just that we add, that he has succeeded in doing 
justice to his endeavours regarding it. 


‘“‘ It would have been comparatively easy to have filled the volume with 
general statements, instead of descending to minute particulars; but mere 
outlines and sketches could convey a very inadequate impression of the state © 
of Society, and the progress of Christianity among the people for whose 
welfare he has laboured. He has therefore endeavoured, as exactly as pos- 
sible, to describe the scenes hs has witnessed as they appeared to himself, 
and to give upon the pages of his narrative ‘a cast’ of the images and im- 
pressions which exist in his mind. With this view, he has preserved the 
dialogues in which much of his knowledge was obtained, and has not spoken 
for the natives, but allowed them to speak for themselves. In doing this, 
he has carefully avoided the use of terms and phrases which are current 
among nations more advanced in the scale of intelligence and civilization, 
and the employment of which might lead the reader to form a higher esti- 
mate of the state of society in the South Sea Islands than facts would war- 
rant ; and he has been equally careful to convey native ideas in the phra- 
seology and under the figurative garb in which they were expressed. This 
he has been enabled to do, not only from an intimate knowledge of the 
habits of thought and modes of communication with which they are familiar, 
but more especially from the circumstance of his having kept a minute re- 
cord of most interviews and events which the following pages describe. In 
a word, the Author has endeavoured to take his reader with him to each of 
the islands he has visited; to make him familiar with their chiefs and people; 
to show him what a Missionary life is, and to awaken in his mind emotions 
similar to those which successively filled his awn.” 


It was in 1817 that Mr. Williams joined the mission in which he 
has been such an excellent labourer, at the Island of Raiatea, the 
largest and most central of the Society Islands, which is about 100 
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miles from Tahiti, being the immediate scene of his exertions. The 
groups which are the principal subjects of the volume before us, are 
the Hervey and the Samoa, or Navigator’s Islands, about which 
very little was known till visited by the author, and some of which 
never before was beheld by an European. Itis only, however, respect- 
ing one of theformer group, by name Rarotonga, that we present any 
considerable variety of the information which is before us, selecting 
that island because it is the most important of the Hervey group, 
and because it is associated with, or the scene of a sufficient variety of 
the author’s enterprises and successes, to show him to the best 
advantage. 

Rarotonga escaped the untiring researches of Captain Cook, and 
was discovered by Mr. Williams in 1823. It is described by the 
latter as being situated lat. 21 degrees 20 minutes S., 16 degrees 
W. long. It is fertile in soil, splendid as to scenery—its circuit is 
about thirty miles, and its population 6,000 or 7,000. Like many 
of the South Sea Islands, it is surrounded by a coral reef, but has 
several good boat harbours. It will soon be seen by our readers 
that this island is one which 1s calculated to interest the mind in an 
unusual degree, whether considered in its savage, its transition state 
towards civilization, or its future prospects. But previously to pro- 
ceeding with our author to Rarotonga, or any of those accounts or 
discussions belonging to the immediate and most important objects 
of his mission, we must let him be heard in part upon two subjects 
just now referred to. 

First, when speaking of the Samoa group of islands, which was 
discovered by the French circumnavigator, Bougainville, in 1678, 
Mr. Williams declares, that the names given by him, are so con- 
fused and incorrrect, that it is utterly impossible to know the islands 
which he intended to designate. The same he affirms of the account 
given by the unfortunate La Perouse, who visited them in 1788; 
whereas, he adds, that in this respect as well as in every other, 
Cook’s superiority is displayed ; for that you may follow the direc- 
tions of this prince of navigators with as much confidence as you 
travel the high roads of England. Mr. Williams seems to entertain 
a just sense of Captain’s Cook’s contributions,!not only to science, 
but intimates that though not appointed directly to pave the way to 
the spread of the Gospel in the Pacific, that yet his voyages have 
operated essentially and eminently towards this glorious triumph of 
light and religion. On the other hand, of Kotzebue, he asserts 
that he has failed to correct one error, or to supply a single defi- 
ciency of his French predecessors, and that his “ New Voyage 
round the World,” so far as it relates to Tahiti, ‘‘ is one tissue of 
falsehoods, containing accounts of persons who never existed, and 
lengthened histories of events which never occurred.” Kotzebue, 
like very many other travelled gentlemen, was no friend to the Mis- 
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sionaries ; and every one may readily conceive how easy it is to give 
a misrepresertation of the most earnest and pious labours of the best 
of these self-denying philanthropists. The day, indeed, is not long 
gone by, when men of taste, knowledge, and erudition, would have 
been ashamed to utter even a negative approval of the most apos- 
tolical) modern teachers of the Gospel among the heathen ; and even 
as itis, the errors, the ignorance, the misguided zeal, or the incom- 
petence of some who, it cannot be denied (neither could it rationally 
have been expected,) have disgraced the ranks of those most illus- 
trious champions, to which Mr. William belongs, are to many who 
call themselves Christians, far more acceptable themes of remark, 
than the blameless, the effective, and chivalric deeds of the heroes of 
the Cross. But in spite of the hostile and the lukewarm, the thing 
disliked has come to pass—it is now in full vigour, its promise 
threatens to put to shame impugners and sticklers; and what was a 
few years ago asseverated loudly, has now to be uttered in whispers, 
probably ore frequently with the wish than the expectation that 
the prognostication stand the test of time and experience. 

The other point to which we have alluded, concerns the formation 
of the islands in the Paficic, of which our author must be allowed 
to have had extraordinary opportunities of forming an opinion. In 
some of them, he says, there are strong evidences of volcanic erup- 
tions ; others present but slight symptoms of such phenomena, “ the 
rocks being crystallized carbonate of lime, very much in appearance 
like the arogonite of the Giant’s Causeway,” which are supposed 
to have been coral; while a third class is the low coralline islands, 
which, in most cases, rise but a few feet above the sea. After 
noticing the theories which have been put forth respecting the for- 
mation of what are called coral islands, he proceeds to test these 
theories by certain facts to which he can speak, concluding with this 
opinion, that coral growth is extremely slow, and declaring that in 
all his travels and investigations he has perceived no animal agency 
at work adequate to the formation of a reef or island of any extent, 
within a period of many thousand years. He also states that it is 
an error to suppose, that all coral insects work until they reach the 
surface of the water. 

Again, as to the substance of which coral is composed, which 
some say is the exuviae of insects—others that it is a secretion 
from them—and others again, among whom is Dr. Buckland, that 
it is the gelatinous bodies of polypes which are furnished with the 
power of secreting carbonate of lime, with which they form a basis 
of attachment and cell of retreat: Mr. Williams is of opinion— 


“That as there is carbonate of lime in salt water; that as corals are 
carbonate of lime; and that they are found to exist principally in warm 
climates, where, by the process of evaporation, there is an abundance of 
material supplied for these insects to build with; instead of secreting the 
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substance, or producing it in any other way, they are merely the wonder- 
ful architects which nature employs to mould and fashion this material 
into the various and beauteous forms which the God of nature has 
designed it should assume. 

‘This opinion appeared to me to receive considerable confirmation on 
my late visit to the Museum at Liverpool; for in looking over,the exten- 
sive collection of corals there, I perceived a branching pice rather 
different to any with which I was acquainted, and on reading the label, I 
found it to be ‘a calcareous crystal formed in the evaporating house of 
the salt-works of the King of Prussia.’ 

“‘T would venture also to suggest, whether the same theory might not 
be applicable to the formation of shells; and instead of saying that the 
animals secrete the calcareous coverings which they inhabit, that they 
emit or secrete a gluten, to which the calcareous particles adhere, and 
thus the shells are formed. 

“While I believe in the agency of insects in the formation of the 
branching, the brain, and other corals, and also in that of roundish masses 
of various size, which, when broken, have much the appearance of coarse 
lump sugar, and may be the work of the saxigenous polypes, yet for two 
or three apparently conclusive reasons, I think the rock of which the reefs 
and islands are composed, is not the production of insects.” 


Having given his reasons for this opinion, (for which we must 
refer the scientific reader to the volume itself), he adds, “ After all, 
however, that I have seen and thought and read upon the subject, 
my impression is, that the islands remain much in the same state as 
when the deluge left them; and that every subsequent alteration 
has been partial in its character, and exceedingly limited in its 
extent.” 

After some vain attempts in searching for Rarotonga, and 
encountering certain obstacles to landing on the island, even when 
it had been discovered, a few teachers who had embraced Chris- 
tianity in other islands were sent on shore, who, in a marvellously 
short time succeeded in making a few converts, and astonishing 
the inhabitants in general, with accounts of the white men, and what 
they had done in other parts of the same group. A _ circumstance 
which appears to have contributed tothis sudden and delightful result, 
is thus described by the author, and may be received as a wonderful 


instance where small and unlikely means are followed by vast 
fruits. 


« A heathen woman had, by some means or other, been conveyed from 
the island of Tahiti to Rarotonga, and on her arrival she informed the 
Rarotongans of all the wonders she had seen; stating that they were not 
the only people in the world; that there were others entirely white, whom 
they called Cookees; that Captain Cook had been to her island, and that, 
subsequently to his visit, the servants of Jehovah and Jesus Christ, the 
white man’s God, had come and were still residing there; that at her 
island they had ceased to use stone axes for hewing their trees, for those 
servants of Jehovah, and others, had brought sharp things, which the 
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called ohpat, with which they could cut them down with the greatest 
facility; that they had also ceased to use human bones as tools for making 
canoes and building houses, for the same people had brought them sharp 
hard things, with which they could effect their work with far greater 
ease ; that their children did not now cry and scream while they had their 
hair cut, as they formerly did, when it was performed with sharks’ teeth, 
for the Cookees had brought them bright things, which were so sharp 
that the operation afforded pleasure rather than pain; and that they had 
no need now to go down to the water to look at themselves, because these 
wonderful people had brought them small shining things, which they 
could carry about with them, and in which they could see themselves as 
plainly as they could see each other. These, with a variety of other ‘ mea 
tu ke,’ or very strange things, which this heathen female told the asto- 
nished inhabitants of this secluded garden of the ocean, excited so much 
interest, that the king, Makea, called one of his children ‘ Tehovah’ 
(Jehovah,) and another Jesus Christ. An uncle of the king, whom we 
hope is at this time a truly good man, erected an altar to Jehovah and 
Jesus Christ, and to it persons afflicted with all manner of diseases were 
brought to be healed ; and so great was the reputation which this marae 
obtained, that the power of Jehovah and Jesus Christ became great in the 
estimation of the people.” 


It was some time in the year 1827, that the author and his wife, 
accompanied by a Mr. and Mrs. Pitman, Missionaries, who meant 
to fix their station in Rarotonga, revisited the island, and, it is to 
his sojourn and labours on this occasion, which continued for no 
less than twelve months, that we resort for specimens of his enter- 
prizes. Their landing, he says, took place amidst the greatest con- 
course of people he had seen since leaving England. Here is 
the description of the manner in which they were received by the 
once savage natives, from which it may be imagined that the teachers 
previously left had not been idle or unheeded. 


“We found the teachers and people just about to abandon the old 
settlement, a new one having been formed on the eastern side of the 
island. As the Thursday after our arrival was the day appointed for 
the removal, we determined not to interfere with this or any other ar- 
rangement, until, by a more accurate acqaintance with the affairs 
of the station, we should be enabled to take the management of the 
Mission into our own hands. On Wednesday afternoon we attended 
service, when one of the teachers addressed the assembly; after which, 
the multitude gave us a welcome bya hearty shake of the hand. As 
there were between two and three thousand of them, and they considering 
that the sincerity of their affection was to be expressed by the severity of 
the squeeze and the violence of the shake, we were not sorry when the 
ceremony was over, for our arms ached severely for hours after. Early 
the following morning, with nearly the whole of the inhabitants of the 
island, we proceeded to the new station, to which we found but little 
difficulty in getting our things conveyed, as every person was desirous of 
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carrying some part of our property. One took the tea-kettle, another 
the frying-pan; some obtained a box, others a bed-post; even the chief 
himself felt honoured in rendering assistance, and during the journey he 
ceased not to manifest his admiration of the devices printed upon the 
articles of earthenware with which he was intrusted, and to exhibit them 
to the crowd that surrounded him.” 


The teachers had erected for themselves very comfortable houses, 
and also a temporary building for worship. One of the houses was 
given up to the newly-arrived Missionaries. A day or two after- 
wards the teachers requested their whiter brethren to seat themselves 
outside the door of the house, which seems to have been for an oc- 
casion devised for the purpose of hastening the good work in which 
they were engaged; for, on being seated as desired, the author 
saysS— 

‘We observed a large concourse of people coming towards us, bearin 
heavy burdens. They walked in procession, and dropped at our feet 
fourteen immense idols, the smallest of which was about five yards 
in length. Each of these was composed of a piece of aito, or iron wood. 
about four inches in diameter, carved with rude imitations of the human 
head at one end, and with an obscene figure at the other, wrapped round 
with native cloth, until it became two or three yards in circumference. 
Near the wood were red feathers, and a string of small pieces of polished 
pearl shells, which were said to be the manava, or soul of the god. Some 
of these idols were turn to pieces before our eyes; others were reserved 
to decorate the rafters of the chapel we proposed to erect; and one was 
kept to be sent to England, which is now in the Missionary Museum. 
It is not, however, so respectable in apearance as when in its own 
country ; for his Britannic Majesty’s officers, fearing lest the god should be 
made a vehicle for defrauding the King, very unceremoniously tcok it to 
pieces ; and not being so well skilled in making gods as in protecting the 
revenue, they have not made it so handsome as when it was an object of 
veneration to the deluded Rarotongans. An idol, of which the figure on 
the oposite side is a correct representation, was placed upon the fore part 
of evey fishing canoe; and when the natives were going on a fishing 
excursion, prior to setting off, they invariably presented offerings to the 
god, and invoked him to grant them success. Surely professing Christians 
may learn a lesson from this practice. Here we see pagans of the lowest 
order imploring the blessing of their gods upon their ordinary occupa- 
tions. Christian, go and do likewise.” 

We cannot follow Mr. Williams in all, nor indeed in any con- 
siderable number of his details, even when confining ourselves to his 
labours in this single island. Many of them are extremely inte- 
resting and wonderful. As to the progress and constancy of the 
Rarotongans in their new religion, it is proper to mention that a 
place of worship was soon erected, of suitable dimensions ; for the 
natives worked so heartily with the materials which the island af- 
forded, that it was finished in two months. ‘There is a short pas- 
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sage quoted by the author, from an account which a Mr. Bourne 
gives of these people, that may be taken as containing the triumph 
of Christianity among them, and which we transfer to our pages. 


‘© « Much has been said in Europe, &c., concerning the success of the 
Gospel in Tahiti and the Society Islands, but it is nut to be compared with 
its progress in Rarotonga. In Tahiti, European Missionaries laboured for 
fifteen long years before the least fruit appeared. But two years ago Ra- 
rotonaga was hardly known to exist, was not marked in any of the charts, 
and we spent much time in traversing the ocean in search of it. Two 
years ago the Rarotongans did not know that there was such good news as 
the Gospel. And now I scruple not to say, that their attention to the 
means of grace, their regard to family and private prayer, equal whatever 
has been witnessed at Tahiti and the neighbouring islands. And when we 
look at the means, it becomes more astonishing. Two native teachers, not 
particularly distinguished among their own countrymen for intelligence, 
have been the instruments of effecting this wonderful change, and that 
before a single Missionary had set his foot upon the island. I could not 
help earnestly desiring the presence of my brother Williams, that as 
we shared in the disappointments experienced in our last voyage, we might 
share the joy which the change that has since taken place is calculated to 
produce.” 


The simplicity and ingenuousness of the Rarotongans may be in 
part understood from the following little story :—Mr. Williams 
having come to the work of the chapel one morning without his 
square, he took up a chip, and with a piece of charcoal, wrote upon 
it a request addressed to his wife that she would send it to him. 
The person whom he called to carry this sort of note was a chief, 
who was superintending a certain portion of the building, “ a sin- 
gular-looking man, remarkably quick in his movements, and had 
been a great warrior.” On being addressed thus,—* Friend, take 
this, go to our house, and give it to Mrs. Williams,” he answered — 


‘“*’lTake that! she will call me a fool and scold me, if I carry a chip to 
her.’ * No, I replied, ‘ she will not, take it, and go immediately ; I amin 
haste.’ Perceiving me to be in earnest, he took it, and asked, ‘ What 
must I say?’ I replied, ‘ You have nothing to say, the chip will say all I 
wish.” With a look of astonishment and contempt, he held up the piece 
of wood, and said, ‘ How can this speak? has this a mouth?’ I desired 
him to take it immediately, and not spend so much time in talking about 
it. On arriving at the house, he gave the chip to Mrs. Williams, who 
read it, threw it away, and went to the tool-chest; whither the chief, 
resolving to see the result of this mysterious proceeding, followed 
her closely. On receiving the square from her, he said, ‘Stay, daughter, 
how do you know that this is what Mr. Williams, wants?’ * Why,’ 
she replied, ‘did you not bring me a chip just now?’ ‘ Yes,’ said the 
astonished warrior, ‘ but I did not hear it say any thing.’ ‘If you did 
not, I did,’ was the reply, ‘ for it made known to me what he wanted, and 
all you have to do is to return with it as quickly as possible.’ With this 
the chief leaped out of the house; and catching up the mysterious piece 
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of wood, he ran through the settlement with the chip in one hand and the 
square in the other, holding them up as high as his arms would reach and 
shouting as he went, ‘See the wisdom of these English people; they can 
make chips talk, they can make chips talk!’ On giving me the square, 
he wished to know how it was possible thus to converse with persons at 
a distance. I gave all the explanation in my power ; but it was a circum- 
stance involved in so much mystery, that he actually tied a string to the 
chip, hung it round his neck, and wore it for some time. During several 
following days, we frequently saw him surrounded by a crowd, who 
were listening with intense interest while he narrated the wonders which 
this chip had performed.” 


Every one of our readers must be aware that the wives of the 
Missionaries are perhaps not less efficient instruments in converting 
a heathen and savage community to the gentle and affectionate 
religion of the Bible than the rougher sex. Indeed the enterprise 
and zeal of the former will bear a comparison with the most heroic 
deeds of the human race in ancient and modern times. The ordi- 
nary current of their labours consists in the tuition of their own sex, 
old and young, not only in moral and religious truths, social and 
domestic duties, as wives, mothers, or daughters, but in the various 
branches of industry suited to the feminine character; so that 
while raised from that degraded state in which Paganism has almost 
universally held woman, they not only become the suitable compa- 
nions of man, but shed over his rougher nature the softening yet 
elevating influence of their special sphere. Connected with the 
subject we are now upon, the following paragraph may be cited. 


“The Rarotongans improved much in every respect during our resi- 
dence among them. The females were completely transformed in their 
appearance ; for, although the teachers were both single men, they had 
taught them to make bonnets; but, I must add, that their taste, in form- 
ing the shape, did not admit of equal commendation with their desire to 
raise the character and promote the comfort of the female sex. These 
deficiencies, however, were supplied by Mrs, Pitman and Mrs. Williams, 
who made some hundreds of bonnets, and rendered many of the natives 
proficients in the art. They made also, for the chiefs’ wives, European 
garments, and instructed them to use the needle, with which they were 
much delighted. Besides this, they met, almost daily, the different classes 
of females, to impart to them religious and other instruction. By myself, 
the men were taught various useful arts, such as to work at the forge, to 
erect better houses, and to make articles of furniture, in which they have 
since far excelled their neighbours. At Mr. Pitman’s station, I con- 
structed a turning lathe, and the first thing I turned was the leg of a sofa, 
with which the chief to whom it belonged was so much delighted that he 
strung it round his neck, and walked up and down the settlement, 
exhibiting it to the admiration of the astonished inhabitants, many of 
whom exclaimed, that if they had possessed it prior to the renunciation of 
idolatory, it would certainly have been an object of worship, and have 
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taken the precedence of all their other idols. We made a sugar mill 
for them, and taught them to boil sugar.” 

Mr. Williams adds in a note, that he had constructed seven sugar 
mills at the period alluded to, having placed one in several of the 
native Missionary stations, from which it may be guessed he is no 
mean mechanic. But fuller testimony shall be adduced in his 
behalf on this point from his volume before closing it. 

There is perhaps nothing in this volume which is more strikingly 
illustrative of its author’s zeal, judgment, and experience, than his 
views concerning the extent a Missionary should interfere in the 
civil affairs of the people among whom he labours, and the code of 
laws which he framed for the observance of the people of Raro- 
tonga—laws, which, while they ought to be in accordance with the 
pure religion inculcated, must not unnecessarily violate the customs 
and prejudices with which the subverted superstitions were inter- 
woven. Certainly we have never met in the books descriptive 
of missionary labours, such a full sight of the arduousness of their 
undertakings, and of the variety of their duties. In Rarotonga, for 
instance, the customs of the natives in the administration of justice, 
were sanguinary, revengeful, and revolting in the extreme. In what 
might be called their civil code, there were many of those anomalies 
and wrongs, where “ might gives right.” In theix social and do- 
mestic relations there were gross immoralities, which it was most 
difficult to eradicate, even after the people began to profess them- 
selves Christians. We may mention polygamy among the many 
heathen usages in their manners, which it was necessary to sup- 
press, but concerning which, though a most delicate and difficult 
matter to deal with, we must applaud the conduct of Mr. Williams 
and his coadjutor, Mr. Pitman, on account of its decisive, yet affec- 
tionate spirit. 

“This was a matter of much deliberation between my esteemed col- 
league and myself before we decided how to act. Prior to the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, polygamy existed to a very considerable extent; and 
when a person having a plurality of wives offered himself as a candidate 
for baptism, the teachers had required that the individual should make a 
selection of one of them, and also provide for the support of those whom 
he put away. The measure succeeded beyond what might have been 
reasonably anticipated; and of the number who had complied with this 
condition, only about twenty or twenty-five persons occasioned any trou- 
ble, among whom, however, was the king, which increased our difficulty 
exceedingly. With these we conversed on the subject. Some said that 
they had returned to each other, because they had not been left at liberty 
in their choice; others alleged that they supposed the separation would 
be only temporary, and that, had they known it was to be permanent, 
they should not have made the selection they did. Acting upon this 
information, Mr. Pitman and myself thought the best, and, indeed, the 
only way to overcome the difficulty entirely, would be to convince the 
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people, recommend that those who were dissatisfied should be allowed to 
select publicly either of their wives,and then be united to her in marriage 
in the presence of the whole assembly. The maintenance of the rejected 
wife or wives and children was also a very serious consideration ; for it 
is not at Rarotonga as at Tahiti and the Society Islands, where provisions 
are abundant, a matter of slight importance ; but a female depends almost 
entirely on her husband. Knowing that the king’s course would form a 
precedent, we commenced by requesting him to name publicly the indi- 
vidual he intended to make his companion for life, and of his three wives 
he selected the youngest, who had borne him one child, in preference to 
his own sister by whom he had had three children, and his principal wife 
who was the mother of nine or ten. He was then married to her in the 
presence of his people. 

“On the following morning Pivai, the principal wife, took a mat to 
sleep upon, the mallets with which to make cloth for the husband who 
had abandoned her, and the beloved children she had borne him, and left 
the king’s house to take up her residence in the solitude of widowhood. 
Scarcely a person in the settlement could refrain from tears, at seeing so 
worthy and amiable a woman, the mother of so large and fine a family, in 
those painful circumstances; and very considerable indignation was 
evinced on the occasion. We ourselves deeply sympathized with her; 
for she was a woman universally esteemed, and, from all that we knew 
of her, she was worthy of that esteem. A few days before leaving, she 
came to our house, and while conversing with Mrs. Williams upon the 
subject, said that, although her affection for her husband was very great, 
and she was truly distressed at the prospect of being separated from him, 
she had made up her mind to the painful event, convinced that it was 
preferable ; for as his affections were set upon his youngest wife, if she 
remained she should become the occasion of his living in sin ; and rather 
than this she would endure the separation, distressing as it might prove. 
This we regarded as a pleasing evidence of the power of Christian prin- 
ciples upon her mind. She took the opportunity of leaving the house 
while her husband was at school; and on his return to it, he was much 
affected at finding his faithful companion gone, for, although his affec- 
tions were placed on the youngest wife, he had a great esteem for Pivai, 
who had borne him so large a family, and had been so faithful and 
industrious a wife for so many years. The king behaved honourably to 
her, by giving her the produce of about twenty farms, the tenants of 
which were to obey her orders and do her work. This devoted and 
affectionate woman spent the whole period of her widowhood, which con- 
tinued for three or four years, in making native garments of the very 
best quality for her late husband and children ; always taking the utmost 
pains, and displaying the greatest skill in that which was for the former, 
thus testifying her unabated affection. After about four years, the wife 
of Tinomana, the chief of a neighbouring settlement, died, and Pivai was 
united to him in marriage, by which she was again raised to the dignity 
she enjoyed prior to her painful separation from her former husband. 
We have reason to believe that Tinomana is a truly good man, and that 
they are remarkably happy in each other.” 


Who will not say that a Missionary, who risks his life among 
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savages and heathens, but who is determined to do his utmost for 
their temporal and eternal good, has not appalling dangers and heart- 
rending woes to encounter and behold? Of the former of these 
evils there are abundant instances in the present volume, although 
we have not cited them ; of the latter, the last extract affords a 
deeply pathetic description. Mr. Williams’ general conception of 
the duties which a Missionary has to perform, even of a civil 
nature, when he plants himself in the midst of an idolatrous people, 
are worthy of the particular attention of all who mean to pursue a 
career similar to his. 

«The Missionary goes among them, and, by the blessing of God upon 
his labours, they are delivered from the dominion of the idolatrous system 
which had governed them for ages, and in its stead embrace Christianity. 
Subsequently they become acquainted with new principles; are taught to 
read the portions of the word of God, which are translated and put into 
their hands; and soon perceive that these ancient usages are incompatible 
with Christian precepts, and that such a superstructure cannot stand ona 
Christian foundation. ‘To whom, then, can they apply for advice in this 
dilemma, but to the persons from whom their knowledge has been derived ; 
and what less can the Missionary do, than give it freely and fully? I 
would not, however, be supposed to advocate the assumption of political 
authority by the Missionary, but, on the contrary, that he should interfere 
as little as possible; and, whether it be in civil, legal, or political affairs, 
that he should do so solely by his advice and influence. There are circum- 
stances, however, especially in newly-formed Missions, where he must step 
out of his ordinary course, and appear more prominent than he would wish ; 
for, frequently, a word from the Missionary, rightly-timed, will do more 
towards settling a dispute, healing a breach, burying an animgsity, or 
carrying a useful plan into execution, than a whole year’s cavilling of the 
natives themselves would have effected. And here,in answer to the charge 
that the Missionaries in the South Seas have assumed even regal authority, 
I may observe, that no Missionary in the Pacific ever possessed any such 
authority ; that his influence is entirely of a moral character; and 1 may 
add, that there are no instances on record where men have used their 
influence less for their own aggrandizement, or more for the welfare of 
the people.” 

We must now let the author be seen, for a few seconds, in the 
character of a Robinson Crusoe. Fora considerable time before 
his twelvemonth’s residence in Rarotonga, he had cherished theidea 
of visiting the Samoa group, and when in that island, he re- 
solved on carrying this purpose into execution. But the group to 
be visited was between 1800 and 2000 miles distant, and how was 
he to proceed, not having a ship at his command? He was not, 
however, to be daunted by this ¢rifling circumstance, for could he 
not build one? This he earnestly set about doing, though he knew 
little of ship carpentry, and had scarcely any tools to work with, or 
suitable materials to work upon. The chapter in which his inge- 
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nuity and progress are described is worthy of being copied or read 
by every one, even by the compilers and framers of encyclopedias. 


“ My first step was to make a pair of smith’s bellows; for it is well 
known that little can be done towards the building a ship without a forge. 
We had but four goats on the island, and one of these was giving a little 
milk, which was too valuable to be dispensed with, so that three only 
were killed; and with their skins, as a substitute for leather, I succeeded, 
after three or four day’s labour, in making a pair of smith’s bellows, 
These, however, did not answer very well; indeed, I found bellows. 
making to be more difficult task than I had imagined, for I could not get 
the upper box to fill properly; in addition to which my bellows drew in 
the fire. I examined publications upon mechanic arts, Dictionaries and 
Encyclopzedias, but not one book in our possession gave directions suffi- 
ciently explicit for the construction of so common an article; and 
it appears to me a general deficiency in all the works I have seen on the 
useful arts, that instructions and explanations sufficiently simple are not 
supplied, by which an important and useful object may be accomplished 
by means less complex than the machinery of civilized countries, When, 
for example, we were anxious to make sugar, and, for this purpose, 
carefully read the article on sugar boiling, in the most popular Encylo- 
peedia in our possession, not having the apparatus therein described, we 
derived no practical benefit from it. If, in addition to a thorough and 
scientific description, plain and simple directions were appended for 
manufacturing the article without the expensive machinery in common 
use, it would certainly be of immense service to perscns situated as we, 
and emigrants to new colonies, have been. ‘These remarks are applicable 
to soap-boiling, salt-making, paper-manufacturing, and a variety of other 
processes of a similar nature. 

‘‘ Missionaries, and others leaving the country, when in search of 
information upon various important subjects, fail in their object, by seeking 
it where every thing is effected by complex machinery, and all the 
improvements of the present age are found in perfection. It was so with 
us. We were taken to places of the above description; we gazed, we 
wondered, and were delighted, but obtained no practical information : for 
few imagine that there is any other way of effecting an object than that 
which they see. All persons going to uncivilized countries, especially 
Missionaries, should seek that knowledge which may be easily applied, as 
they have to do every thing themselves, and in situations where they cannot 
obtain the means in general use elsewhere. It may, by some, be thought 
unwise to go back a hundred years, and employ the tedious processes then 
in use, rather than embrace the facilities which the experience of succeed- 
ing ages has afforded. Such observations are specious, but unsound. Let 
the circumstances of the Missionary, and the state of the people to whom 
he goes, be taken into the account, and it must be at once obvious, that 
the simplicity of the means used two or three hundred years ago would 
better suit both his condition and theirs than the improvement of modern 
times.” 


Mr. Williams afterwards took an old pair of English bellows to 
pieces, not to look for the wind, but to ascertain why his did not 
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blow. He soon discovered the cause, and stood astonished at his 
former ignorance; ‘“ for, instead of making the pipe communicate 
with the upper chamber, I had inserted it into the under as well, by 
which the wind escaped, and the flame was drawn in.” Several 
mishaps befell the bellows, even after the mode in which they 
‘‘ raised the wind,” was discovered; one of these was occasioned 
by the rats eating in one night every particle of the only goats’- 
skins which the island could furnish. Still the missionary’s zeal 
was not damped, nor his ingenuity exhausted ; for, on reflecting 
that a pump threw water, he imagined a machine might be cone 
structed upon the same principle which would throw wind, and suc- 
ceeded in framing such an artificial power, eight or ten men being 
required to work it. 


“ But labour was cheap, and the natives were delighted with the employ- 
ment. With this contrivance we did all our iron work, using a perforated 
stone for a fire-iron, an anvil of the same material, and a pair of carpenter’s 
pincers for our tongs. As a substitute for coals, we made charcoal from 
the cocoa-nut, tamani, and other trees. The first iron the natives saw 
worked excited their astonishment exceedingly, especially the welding 
of two pieces together. Old and young, men and women, chieftain 
and peasant, hastened to behold the wonder; and when they saw the ease 
with which heated iron could be wrought, they exclaimed, ‘ Why did not 
we think of heating the hard stuff also, instead of beating it with stones ? 
What a reign of dark hearts Satan’s is!’ Nothing, however, excited more 
interest than the pumps; even the king was so much delighted, that he 
frequently had his favourite stool carried on board the ship, and entertained 
himself for hours by pumping out the bilge water. Being without a saw 
we split the trees in half with wedges; and then the natives adzed them 
down with small hatchets, which they tied to a crooked piece of wood as a 
handle, and used as a substitute for the adze. When we wanted a bent or 
twisted plank, having no apparatus for steaming it, we bent a piece 
of bamboo to the shape required, sent into the woods for a crooked tree, 
and by splitting this in half we obtained two planks suited to our purpose. 
Having but little iron, we bored large auger holes through the timbers, and 
also the outer and inner plank of the vessel, and drove in wooden pins, 
termed trenails, by which the whole fabric was held firmly together. As 
a substitute for oakum, we used what little cocoa-nut husk we could obtain, 
and supplied the deficiency with dried banana stumps, native cloth, or 
other substances which would answer the purpose. For ropes we obtained 
the bark of the hibiscus, constructed a rope machine, and prepared excellent 
cordage from that article. For sails we used the mats on which the natives 
sleep, and quilted them that they might be strong enough to resist the 
wind. After making a turning-lathe, we found that the aito, or iron-wood, 
answered remarkably well for the sheaves of blocks. By these means the 
whole was completed in fifteen weeks; when we launched a vessel, about 
sixty feet in length, and eighteen feet in breadth, and called her ‘ The 
Messenger of Peace,’ which she has proved to be on many occasions. The 
hanging of the rudder occasioned me some difficulty; for having no iron 
sufficiently large for pintles, we made them from a piece of a pickaxe, & 
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couper’s adze, andalarge hoe. They answered exceedingly well; but 
being doubtful of this, 1 prepared a substitute for a rudder, in case any 
part of it should give way.” 


With this vessel the author informs his readers that he performed 
several voyages, that to the Samoa Islands among the rest. 

Our readers will be pleased with a letter written to the author 
by one of his deacons in the island of Raiatea, who was a native of 
Tahiti, and who had been one of the two lads ‘ who first began 
to call upon the name of the Lord Jesus” in that land. Mr. Wil- 
liams at the time when this beautiful and eloquent letter was writ- 
ten was absent from his station. 

“ Raiatea, November 11th, 1827. 
Ou DEAR FRIEND, 

‘May blessing attend you and your family, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. I have written this letter on the day that my body is completely 
destroyed with sickness. I am convinced of the near approach of death, for 
I perceive that my illness is very great. ‘The 11th of November is the day 
on which I write: I write with great difficulty, for my eyes are now dim 
in death. My compassion for my family is very great; I therefore write in 
death to you, my dear friend, about my family. We do not belong to 
Raiatea, neither myself nor my wife ; we both belong to Tahiti; but from 
love to the word of God, and attachment to you, our teacher, we have for- 
saken our lands, and now I am about to die. It is death that terminates our 
close connexion, This is what I have to say to you, my dear friend, about 
my family ; do not let them remain at Raiatea, take them to Tahitiin your 
own large boat; convey them there yourself; let no one else. They be- 
long to Papeete : there are their parents and their land. My perplexity is 
very great, occasioned by my dear family crying and grieving around me. 
They say, ‘ Who will convey us back to our lands?’ I refer them to you; 
replying, Mr. Williams is our friend. We miss you very much in my illness, 
and grieve greatly at your absence. Now, my dear friend, let me entreat 
you not to forget my dying request. Do not follow the custom of my 
countrymen, and say, when I am gone, ‘Oh, it is only the command of a 
corpse.’ This is what they say, and then seize his little property. I have 
been endeavouring to lengthen out my breath to see you again, but I can- 
not; my hour is come, when God will take me to himself, and I cannot 
resist his will. Perhaps this is the time the Lord has appointed for me. 
And now, my dear friend, the great kindness you have shown me is at an 
end; your face will not see my face again in the flesh—you and I are 
separated. Dear friend, 1 am going now to the place we all so ardently 
desire. 

‘* May the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with you and your family. 

‘“‘ TUAHINE. 

“P. S.—Take care of my family.” 


We might greatly extend our present paper by following the 
author in his dissertations and descriptions concerning a variety of 
extremely interesting subjects, not immediately connected with 
Missionary labours—such as those which relate to geographical 
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facts in almost unheard of islands, mineralogy, botany, and other 
branches of natural history—the origin of the Polynesian races, ob- 
servations on their mental qualities, their languages, their religions, 
&c.—on all of which points he evinces much knowledge and the 
fruits of guarded reflection. We must afford space, however, for a 
sketch of the intellectual capacities of the Polynesian negroes. 


‘*‘ Tt is a remarkable fact, that almost every race thinks itself the wisest. 
While, in the pride of mental superiority, civilized nations look upon 
barbarous tribes as almost destitute of intellect, these cherish the same 
sentiments towards them; and even Britons have not been exempted from 
degrading representations. So far back as the time of Cicero, we find 
evidence of the low estimate in which we have been held. In one 
of his epistles to his friend Atticus, the Roman orator “recommends 
him not to obtain his slaves from Britain, because ‘they are so stupid, 
and utterly incapable of being taught, that they are unfit to form a 
part of the household of Atticus.’ At the present day, the Chinese do not 
form a much higher opinion of our capacities; and even with the South Sea 
islanders, it is common to say,when they see a person exceedingly awkward, 
‘ How stupid you are ; perhaps you are an Englishman.’® 

‘It will depend, upon the standard by which we measure intellectual 
capacity, whether we pronounce the South Sea islanders inferior to other 
races. If depth of thought, and profundity of research be the only satis- 
factory evidences of superior minds, I shall yield the point at once. But 
if wit, ingenuity, quickness of perception, a tenacious memory, a thirst for 
knowledge when its value is perceived, a clear discernment and high 
appreciation of the useful; readiness in acquiring new and valuable arts; 
great precision and force in the expression of their thoughts, and occasional 
bursts of eloquence of a high order, be evidence of intellect, I hesitate not 
to affirm, that, in these, the South Sea islander does not rank below the 
European; and that many of them would, if they possessed equal advan- 
tages, rise to the same eminence as the literary and scientific men of our 
own land. An illustration or two of their mental capacity may not be 
inappropriate. 

** The following incident will furnish an example of their wit and humour. 
A few years ago, a venerable and esteemed brother Missionary came to 
England, and, being rather bald, some kind friends provided kim with 
a wig. Upon his return to the islands, the chiefs and others went on board 
to welcome him; and, after the usual salutations, one of them said to the 
Missionary, ‘ You were bald when you left, and now you have a beautiful 
head of hair; what amazing people the English are; how did they make 
your hair grow again?’ You simple people,’ replied the Missionary, ‘ how 
does every thing grow? is it not by sowing seed?’ They immediately 
shouted, ‘Oh, these English people! they sow seed upon a bald man’s 


Ques 


“*They give us full credit for our superiority in some respects; but 
they laugh at the awkwardness of Englishmen in doing those things at 
which they are so expert, such as climbing, swimming, producing fire by 
rubbing two sticks together, &c. 
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head to make the hair grow!’ One shrewd fellow inquired whether 
he had brought any of the seed with him? The good Missionary carried 
on the joke for a short time, and then raised his wig. The revelation of 
his ‘ original head’ of course drew forth a roar of laughter, which was 
greatly increased, when one of the natives shouted to some of his country- 
men who were near, ‘ Here, see Mr. , he has come from England with 
his head thatched ; he has come from England with his head thatched!’ 

Though Mr. Williams has returned to his native country, after 
many years spent in unremitting and anxious labours among the 
South Sea islanders, it appears from the preface to this volume that 
he is eager to go back to them again, that he hopes to be the instru- 
ment of effecting more extensive good than he has yet done, and to 
explore scenes on which the eyes of a Christian Missionary has 
never yet rested. We are glad to hear also, that it is his determi- 
nation, should he be enabled to prosecute the object of his chief 
ardour, to gather a complete hortus siccus, and also to make a va- 
riety of experiments upon corals and coral formations, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the mode of their construction, and the rapidity 
of their growth. In all of these undertakings and purposes we 
heartily wish him success, health to complete them, length of days 
to contemplate in his native land the fruits of his exertions, and 
the leisure necessary to write and publish a work that may be en- 
titled to take its place by the side of the volume which we now 
with reluctance dismiss. 








Art. X.—Visit to the Great Oasis of the Libyan Desert; with an 
Account, Ancient, and Modern, of the Oasis of Amun, and the other 
Oases now under the dominion of the Pasha of Egypt. By G. A. 
Hoskins, Esq., Author of ‘Travels in Ethiopia.” With a Map, and 
Twenty Plates Illustrating the Temples, Scenery, etc., from Drawings 
finished on the Spot by the Author. London: Longman and Co. 
1837. 


Ir will be found that Mr. Hoskins has, to a very considerable 
extent, contributed to the knowledge which is now so eagerly sought 
for concerning Egyptian objects and antiquities, by carrying the 
reader to regions that have very seldom been traversed and exa- 
mined by Europeans, and by bringing to the investigation of the 
ancient edifices in the same parts, acquirements and taste admi- 
rably calculated to do justice to his subjects. He is a perfect 
enthusiast about the monumental remains of the land he trod and 
described in the present volume, and his pen and pencil are equally 
communicative and skilful ; so that his “ Visit’’ will doubtless here- 
after be named familiarly along with the already-established autho- 
rity of those works which have done much to render the ruins of 
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Egypt as illustrative of her ancient history as those which abound 
in Greece and Italy. In one respect the author has special claims 
on the attention of those who desire to obtain a minute and instruc- 
tive account of how a traveller in the valley of the Nile, or in his 
progress to and from the Oases, those 


‘* Tufted isles that verdant rise amid the Libyan waste,” 


ought to regulate his time and conduct, by explaining what he has 
to encounter, and what is within his power to enjoy. The anecdotes, 
interspersed throughout the volume, very much tend also to enliven 
the narrative and agreeably to engage the reader’s mind. 

Mr. Hoskins, who is an experienced traveller in other countries 
besides Egypt, before commencing the description of his journey to 
the Oasis Magna, gives us some particulars of his habits and cir- 
cumstances while residing at Thebes, and living among the anti- 
quities and tombs of that once magnificent city. It sounds odd, 
when one hears of people dwelling regularly day and night, and for 
months together, in the habitations of death, or the mummy pits, 
which are, in that place far more numerous than burrows in a rabbit 
warren. Nevertheless, these subterranean habitations are declared 
to be far more comfortable to reside in than the dirty Arab villages 
that are open to day. The sepulchre of Rameses V., was one of our 
author’s abodes, a cool and refreshing place during the summer 
months, where he spent his evenings in reading and writing, or with 
a friend, after having been busy sketching and drawing from sun- 
rise to sunset ; for, he declares, that a man might serve an appren- 
ticeship at Thebes of seven years endurance, and never want employ- 
ment in the study of archeology. What an amazing scene of stu- 
pendous grandeur, must that section of the valley of the Nile be, 
where that city once proudly rose! and to the antiquarian eye, how 
full and minute is the volume of its historical records! Let us upon 
the page of Mr. Hoskins’ book have a glimpse of the scene that is 
open to day. 

He is describing a view of the plain of Thebes. 

“T could see the pylons forming the entrance of the splendid temple of © 
Karnak, villages and groves of date trees, the low eastern range of moun- 
tains, and the towering propylon, lofty obelisks, and columns of the temple 
of Luxor ; and, winding around the latter, the broad and glorious Nile, ani- 
mated occasionally by the appearance of the diabeas, or more light and 
elegant cangias, with their full-set sails mastering its current. 

“ The great plain of the western bank was spread out like an immense 
lawn before me. The brilliancy of the verdure, the golden tints of the mel- 
low corn, the freshness and richness of the various hues, surpassed in bril- 
liancy even the green luxuriance of our northern climes. ‘The parching 
effect of the heated atmosphere, and often withering winds, were subdued 
by the regular irrigation of the land; art creating there what nature can- 
not—an almost perpetual spring. , 

‘The southern portion of the western plain of Thebes is nearly denuded | 
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of trees, as if nature was unwilling to screen from our view the magnificent 
remains of the wondrous city. The splendid temple of Rameses II., called 
the Memnonium, and the vast extent of ruins at Medenet Abou, were visi- 
ble from my window; and also the two celebrated colossal statues, fifty- 
three feet high, proudly situated in the centre of the plain, without a single 
bush, or any inhabited building, or even the slightest inequality of ground 
immediately around them, to detract in the smallest degree from their im- 
posing appearance. 

“ It wasa still more striking sight to see that vast portion of the plain of 
Thebes covered with the periodical inundation, and the waters of the Nile 
insulating these noble monuments of art. The northern part of the western 
plain of Thebes is even more luxuriant. The cultivation there is richer, 
and the abundance of acacia trees produces a pleasingly rural effect.” 

Again, 

‘* The view from the propylon was, in truth, magnificent. Numerous 
pylons towering even above the lofty palm trees, forests of columns of pro- 
digious size, spiring obelisks, colossal statues, sphinxes, granite sanctuaries, 
and endless piles of wonderful and curious ruins covered with sculptures of 
battles and mythological subjects, were immediately before me. But I must 
refrain from descanting on this extraordinary scene, though it is impossible 
for me even to allude to my residence at Thebes, without expressing how 
glorious a sight it is for an antiquarian to have ever before his eyes such 
wonderful remains of ancient art, to enjoy them in solitude, to ramble for 
hours among their mazes, and not to meet a living thing except occa- 
sionally a solitary fox or jackall. 

“In addition to the antiquities, the country itself at Karnak is beautiful. 
The palm tree grows more luxuriantly there than on the western side. The 
picturesque groups of this graceful tree, the bright and rich verdure in the 
plain, and in the distance the river and the great western mountain of 
Thebes, with its bright vellow, red, and white tints, added greatly to the 
pictorial effect of the dilapidated temples.” 


Mr. Hoskins suggests for the jnformation of those of his readers, 
who may visit the burning shores of Africa, and who, by-the-bye 
are in all probability, ere long, to become very numerous from the 
proposed extension of our steam-navigation eastward, that they 
should pay great attention to their diet, regulating it very much by 
the state of the pulse. Generally great abstemiousness is necessary, 
if the traveller wishes to preserve himself from the injurious effects of 
constant exposure to the excessive heat. Milk and eggs should be 
used with caution, but rice and Italian maccaroni are well adapted 
to the climate. He himself lived almost entirely on fowls, using 
_ for his beverage nothing scarcely but water, excepting, now and 

then, a little light French wine. The water of the Nile, he eulo- 
gizes highly, saying that it agrees with every person, and that 
however hot the day may be, it is better to drink it cold and 
pure than when mixed with brandy. He also strongly recom- 
mends that the traveller in the regions referred to, should not only 
provide himself with a medicine chest, but with as much knowledge 
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as is sufficient to inspire confidence in himself, in the use of its con- 
tents. A knowledge of medicine not only becomes thus a great pro- 
tector to the traveller and his retinue, but commands favour and 
regard from the people among whom he adventures. 

If water be in ordinary cases so essential an article in Africa, 
what must it be in the estimation of those who traverse those 
deserts, where, but for the Oases, which are few and far between, 
there is nothing to gladden the eye, nothing to slake the burning 
unquenchable thirst--nothing but interminable wastes of glaring, 
drifting, or drifted sand? There is something grand, says Mr. 
Hoskins in the sight of such a wilderness. Yet such a waterless, 
barren, trackless, and dreary sweep must deaden the feelings, and 
rob even existence, for the time, of its hopes. What a picture of 
solitary misery must that Arab have presented, whom the author 
and his companions beheld in their progress to the Great Oasis, 
who wended his way along the scorching sands upon foot, without 
a living thing to greet his eye, or a green tuft to gratify the sense of 
freshness! The chief guide, indeed, in many of the routes through 
the sandy deserts, is furnished by that which, by its contrasted asso- 
ciations, must form a climax to exhaustion of spirit and of joy—viz., 
the white bleached bones of the dead camels, which have on former 
journeys perished on the way, and which often clearly delineate, like 
milestones and finger-posts the road that is to be pursued. The 
Arab, of whom the author speaks, had been attacked by fever, and 
left behind the caravan to which he belonged; and now, with a 
*‘ girbah of water hanging on his arm, and some dates and bread 
in his melayah, which served as his provision bag in day-time and 
his blanket by night,”’ he was returning to his home on the banks 
of the Nile. The following lines of Wordsworth are here aptly 
quoted :— 

‘ Thee hath some awful spirit impelled to leave, 
Utterly to desert the haunts of men, 
Though simple thy companions were and few ; 
And through this wilderness a passage cleave, 
Attended but by thy own voice, save when 


The clouds and fowls of the air thy way pursue.” 
River Duddon. 


Mr. Hoskins calculates that the Great Oasis is distant from 
Risigat, which lies in the valley of the Nile, about 125 miles. This 
Space the caravan travelled at the rate of two-and-a-half miles per 
hour. In giving a description of the appearance of this “‘ Island of 
the Blessed,”? which must be so cheering to the parched traveller, to 
the exhausted spirit, and which the very camels and dromedaries 
approach with alacrity and conscious enjoyment, the author is 
exceedingly guarded. His opinion amounts to this, that although 
the Great Oasis indubitably possesses considerable attractions, 
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taking it upon its abstract merits, yet that the fame which attaches 
to its name is chiefly the effect of contrast—the contrast of a 
man’s feelings, who, after wandering for days through an almost 
leafless and bladeless waste, rejoices extremely to behold vege- 
tation, trees, and symptoms of fresh life. The surprise of finding 
in such fearful regions any verdure, any habitable spot, has caused 
the exhilarated travellers of all times, to confer a character upon the 
scene that is in a great measure fictitious. Such is the manner 
of speaking which Mr. Hoskins adopts; for sadly must the Oasis 
have diminished in beauty, he declares, if it ever merited the praise 
which Herodotus bestowed upon it, when he called it ‘* the Island 
of the Blessed.”” At the same time, it is admitted, that there are 
appearances to warrant the conjecture of its once having been more 
cultivated than at present. We quote a sketch of the general 
aspect of the Oasis, and of its metropolis. 


“ The valley of the Oasis is bounded on the east by the low horizontal 
range of hills, which we descended yesterday, called Hagel Bel Badah. 
Their direction is north and south, with a little inclination towards the east. 
Parallel to this range, but about twelve miles distant from its base, is the 
track of a stream of water, which has its source at Genah, a village north- 
west of the point: it may be traced for many miles, but at last is lost in the 
sands. On the banks of the stream are doums and acacias, and occasionally 
it passes through small groves of date trees. Except a little long grass which 
grows close to the edge of the brook, no verdure is apparent. The oppo- 
site side of the valley is partly bounded by a low range of horizontal moun- 
tains, Gibel el Rharb, or the western mountain. North of the range of hills 
called El Gern, and isolated in the centre of the valley, is E] Khargeh, the 
metropolis of the Oasis, surrounded by a forest of palm trees. 

“‘The view of El Khargeh at a distance is very prepossessing. Its 
greatest attraction consists in a magnificent thick forest of date trees,which 
extends probably a mile towards the north and south, and is surrounded by 
a brick inclosure, like the wall of a park. One or two houses are built in 
this inclosure, forming, as it were, the gates of the city. The flat roofs of 
many habitations are visible among the trees; and the domes of two 
mosques, with their galleries, from which they cry the hour of prayer, are 
conspicuous, towering even above the lofty palms. At the north extremity 
of the city, without the walls, is a cemetery of the sheakhs. ‘The domes 
over each tomb add very much to the picturesque appearance of the place. 
At the southern extremity of the city is a similar cemetery. The archi- 
tecture of all the sepulchres is generally the same—a dome, sometimes with 
an ornament at the top, resting on plain cemented mud walls, and sur- 
rounded by a square enclosure, occasionally embellished at the angles with 
buttresses. The domes, as will be remarked in the view, are often perfo- 
rated with holes, to admit the air, but not the sun, and are thus rendered 
cool and pleasant. They are agreeable places to sleep in during the 
heat of the day; and it is not now more unusual for dervishes in the 


East to use such buildings for that purpose, than it was in the days of 
Caliph Haroun el Rashid. 
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“These cemeteries possess an additional interest when we consider 
that they are not the tombs of sheakhs, who were merely chiefs of villages ; 
but of persons who properly bore that title, and who were in reality inde- 
pendent princes, rulers of little commonwealths, uncivilised, indeed, but 
free; which occasionally, perhaps, paid a slight tribute to the rulers of 
Egypt; but were often exempt from that tax, and always entirely uncon- 
trolled as to their internal government. One family dynasty among them 
succeeded another without anarchy or confusion, the book of the Prophet 


being their only guide ; and, when the Koran was not sufficient, custom or 
common sense supplied the deficiency.” 


The streets are narrow, tortuous, and being entirely covered over- 
head, are very dark; the houses like those in Egypt, are mud 
hovels with flat roofs. ‘The complexion of the inhabitants is lighter 
than that of the peasants of Egypt, and their features less strongly 
marked than the Arab of the Nile. Many of the merchants are rich, 
much of their traffic consisting in the dates which they grow, and 
which are greatly celebrated ; for, in spite of the uninteresting ocean 
that divides them from Darfour, this produce of their forests are 
twice annually conveyed thither—wheat, and sundry articles of 
food, general usefulness, or ornament, being brought back in return. 
The inhabitants of el Khargeh are computed to be 3000, and of 
the whole Oasis, 4,300. As a race, they are but very little 
advanced in cultivation, although the elegance of their basket-work, 
and the texture of their mats, show that they are by no means de- 
void of natural taste. 

Thetemple of el Khargeh, situated about six miles to the north of 
the metropolis, agreeably surprised the author by its magnificence 
and the incontestible proofs of a superior state of civilization, not 
merely in as far as its architecture may be considered, but on 
account of the interesting sculptures and the hieroglyphical inscrip- 
tions which distinguish and adorn it. Its picturesque and lovely 
situation is also warmly spoken of. 


‘‘ The temples of the valley of the Nile, though more magnificent and 
more interesting as works of art, are rarely so beautifully situated. No 
dirty Arab village or cottages detract from the appearance of this ancient 
fane, or break that spell which the solitude of a ruin naturally excites. 
It is shaded by graceful palms, a fine fig sycamore, and still more pic- 
turesque doum trees; in addition, a little stream gurgles close to the ruins ; 
and the effect of this pleasing situation is rendered still more striking by the 
contrast of the yellow expanse, the surrounding waterless ocean, which 
had now become so wearisome to me. Itis just such a place asthe Oriental, 
who cared not either for ancient or modern art, would nevertheless select 
to repose in, as it supplies the great necessaries and enjoyments in these 
climes, shade, water, and pasture. It may be conceived, then, what plea- 
sure we experienced at finding a temple, in every respect so interesting, 
situated in a spot so lavishly adorned by nature. I remained a fortnight 
among these ruins, not only working from the rising of the sun until 
twilight, but often also engaged at night, in copying the hieroglyphical 
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inscriptions alung the dark recesses of the temple, where indeed lights, even 
by day, were necessary. During which time, we were frequently visited 
by the sheakh of el Khargeh, and had also opportunities of seeing many of 
the peasants, who gave us information not only concerning this but also the 
other Oases. According to their description, el Dakkel, three days’ 
journey to the west, is richer and more populous than the valley of el 
Wah ; but, as it does not contain many antiquities, we shall not go 
thither.” 


Mr. Hoskins gives a full description of this edifice as it now ap- 
pears, the total length of which he states to be 500 feet. ‘This 
description goes minutely into the external and internal features of 
the temple. Some of the sculptures are described, among which is 
one that represents King Darius making offerings to Osiris and Isis. 
Some most extraordinary sculptures were discovered, after con- 
siderable delay, and great toil in clearing away the heaps of sand 
that choked certain sanctuaries belonging to the temple in question. 
Of these the author made paper casts, and has published facsimile 
specimens, which, should ever the mists that obscure hierogly- 
phical research be dispelled, will doubtless lay open most important 
stores of remote history. ‘The concluding observations relative to 
this temple, we can conveniently cite. 


‘I must observe, that itis far more worthy of admiration for its highly 
picturesque and curious situation,} shaded by palm trees, and with the 
inhospitable desert, ‘ the image of immensity,’ around it, than as a work 
of art. The architecture cannot be called good. In the number of small 
propylons, and in the great distance between them, forming a chain so far 
exceeding in length the body of the temple, and also in the small avenues 
of sphinxes, we may trace a miniature imitation of the grand temples at 
Thebes. 

“ As I have before observed, the columns are almost all unfinished, and 
the sculpture is not good ; but when we consider the epoch when this edi- 
fice was constructed, the imperfection of the style is not surprising. 
Darius, chiefly on account of his respect for the popular superstitions, his 
piety, and his encouragement of the arts, was beloved by the people, and 
was the only one of the Persian dynasty, whose name was allowed to 
remain on their edifices. But we may reasonably conceive, that during 
the previous violent reign of Cambyses, the arts, long before on the de- 
cline, must have received so deep a wound, that centuries of fostering care 
and protection would be necessary before it could in any degree be healed. 
It is, therefore, not surprising to find architecture and sculpture of so 
early a date as the reign of Darius, and particularly in such a situation as 
the Oasis, less beautifulthan that of some the Ptolemaic temples; and 
especially as the latter were constructed at a period justly termed the 
second era of the arts in Egypt. 

‘* Nevertheless, when we consider the situation of this temple, and 
reflect on the fearful deserts that surround it; when we see with all its im- 
perfections so imposing a monument of art in a country, which I could 
never have imagined that artists would have chosen for their residence, for 
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there is little to study, as nature has here few attractions; we feel con- 
ndent, that the cultivated land must in former times have been much more 
considerable than it is at the present day. For even supposing that the 
temple was erected at the expense of the king or government of Egypt, 
still a population, that required not only this but so many other sacred and 
splendid edifices, of which the Oasis now contains the remains, must have 
possessed great resources, and have attained to a degree of opulence and 
luxury far exceeding the present state of its comparatively wretched and 
barbarous inhabitants.” 


There are other objects of absorbing interest belonging to the 
Great Oasis than the temple of el Khargeh; among these may be 
mentioned the Necropolis, which is situated on a hill. The tombs 
are built on the brow and summit of the hill ; indeed, there are no 
Jess than 150 sepulchres, forming streets and squares. In a series 
of views given by the author, he conveys a distinct and clear idea 
of their architecture, for, in consequence of the dryness of the climate 
they are in a good state of preservation. 


“ They are built of crude unbaked bricks, and consist invariably of one 
room, the average size of which is about 20 ft. by 15 ft. The interior of 
these rooms is generally ornamented with arches,forming recesses; and be- 
tween, or rather supporting the arches of the exterior of the tombs, are pi- 
lasters or columns, also of brick, and built in the wall, with a vile style of 
Doric or Corinthian capital. Some of the sepulchres are ornamented with 
domes: but the generality of them have flat roofs. In each tomb is a 
mummy-pit, from two to four feet square. All the pits appear to have 
been ransacked, perhaps by the Arabs, in the hope of plunder. The 
chambers are strewed with the linen folds of the mummies, consisting of 
that coarse description of cloth, which was generally used in Egypt for 
embalming persons of inferior rank : but we found some, in the best con- 


structed tombs, which was of superior texture, and which had also a purple 
border.” 


The custom of embalming the dead, even by Christians, seems to 
be established by this Necropolis ; for it is more than probable, from 
the appearance of the cross, which characterizes the tombs, that 
they were Christian edifices, or as the author guards his descrip- 
tion, that they were built in an age when Christianity was much 
spread among the Romans. There is even a vile daub over one of 
the tombs, which represents St. George and other saints. There are 
also the remnants of an edifice at the same place, which the author 
is satisfied must have been a Christian church. Many other archi- 
tectural objects of antiquity are described minutely as having 
been visited and examined by him in the Oasis | its vicinity, 
which are generally more remarkable for their situation than the 
beauty of their architecture. We must refer the reader, who is 
curious or versed in such lore, to Mr. Hoskins’ entire work, assuring 
him, that he will find it a rich treat. One thing he has made ma- 
nifest, namely, that in the island of the Libyan desert described, 
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there are treasures for the antiquarian, which previous travellers 
never dreamt of, and that many more may remain, besides those 
which are noticed by him. When about to return to the valley of 
the Nile, he says,— 


“‘ I have now described the most southerly temple in the Oasis I colud 
have wished that this was but the beginning of my journey, and that we 
were now on my way to Darfour. Browne found no temples, either here 
or in the latter kingdom. As he passed then so many in this Oasis, it is 
very possible that some may exist even in the kingdom of Darfour; par- 
ticularly when we consider that he saw a very small portion of the country, 
and had rarely an opportunity of obtaining correct information. 

“ A journey to Darfour is however not at present practicable ; for, even 
if the European traveller had an opportunity of going thither, the king is 
so jealous and fearful of the pasha of Egypt, that he would assuredly treat 
him as a spy; particularly as he may be aware that there are several 
Franks in the employ of the Pasha. A stranger therefore would have now 
less chance of obtaining correct information, of being able to examine the 
country, and of finally escaping from the king’s power, than even our un- 
fortunate countryman, Browne, had ; who may be considered as the victim 
of those religious prejudices, which are as yet unabated, and of those petty 
intrigues and that unprincipled villainy which too often accompany despotic 
sway, when lodged in the hands of individuals, uneducated and licentious, 
unrestrained by any fear of loss of character, and not guided by a correct 
sense of right principles.” 


The other Oases in the desert must also be well worth a 
fatiguing journey to visit ; but the author’s design and prospect of 
returning to Ethiopia, subdued his regret at being denied this 
pleasure. He concludes the account of the journey from which we 
have been culling some specimens, with a few remarks on the con- 
dition of the inhabitants of the singular islands amid the oceans of 
sand alluded to; and certainly they afford a theme for interesting 
and curious reflection. How strange would it be to a native of a 
green and fertile country, possessing an unlimited variety of scenic 
features and beauty, andsurrounded withnoimpediments to travelling, 
but such as those buoyant things “‘of life” that plough the watery main, 
and the advantages which the improved method of travelling from 
city to city easily overcome, were he transplanted to such a prison- 
houseas the Great Oasis. But every situation and condition on earth 
have their alleviations as well as distresses and sacrifices. The inha- 
bitantsof the spot described particularly by Mr. Hoskins, are listless 
and indolent, therefore not keenly alive to privations, the contrasted 
blessings never having been experienced by them. Besides, they 
are almost placed beyond even the exactions or the oppression of a 
tyrant, such as the Pasha of Egypt is found to be to all those of 
his subjects whom his arm can readily reach. The nature and ex- 
tent of this tyranny may in part be understood from what our author 
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relates of some Arabs whom he once saw in the neighbourhood of 
Thebes ; and who, it was given out, were systematic robbers. 


‘These men are driven to this desperate course of living, in order to 
escape from the soldiers of the Pasha, who hunt, as if they were pursuing 
wild beasts, the young and able-bodied peasants to recruit the army, and the 
old men to force them to return to their villages, from which they have fled 
to avoid extortions. 

‘‘Those who, from their age, are considered unable to endure the 
fatigues of a campaign, but who are not too old to work, are compelled to 
submit to a rate of taxes, which absorbes every para that their land pro- 
duces. Some who have personal property, the representatives of families 
once rich, are able to exist by annually sacrificing a portion of it ; but when 
this, generally a scanty stock, fails them, they have no other resource 
except to flee into the mountains, or to obtain by treachery and deceit those 
necessaries which their mere industry does not enable them to procure. 
Several of these bands are assembled in the deserts, near different villages 
on the banks of the Nile, not always with the intent to plunder, but some- 
times rather for the sake of protecting themselves against the attacks of 
the soldiery, while their kinsmen or families in the villages furnish them at 
night-time with provisions. Many of the Gournah peasants, when pur- 
sued, plungeintothe tombs. It is very rarely that Turks have the courage 
to follow them into those dark recesses. Some of them had taken refuge 
during the time of my residence, amongst the brick ruins and ancient tem- 
ples at Medenet Abou.” 


Although our author had not an opportunity of visiting any of the 
other Oases, besides the one which goes by the designation of the 
Great, he yet from the latest and best authorities has derived a 
number of valuable notices regarding some of them, and thrown 
around and between those notices such illustrations, as his peculiar 
studies and advantages have enabled him to collect. ‘To {the 
Oases of Siwah, Bahnasa, and Dakkel, he has accordingly closely 
addressed himself; the first mentioned of these, in consequence of 
the visit of Alexander, the unsuccessful expedition of Cambyses, 
and the great celebrity of the oracle of Amun, being the most inte- 
resting to the literary world of any of the “‘ Islands” which pass under 
the same anomalous character. But as this portion ofthe volume does 
not contain the result of the author’s personal observations and ad- 
ventures, although exceedingly clear and able in itself, and calculated 
to awaken enterprise in others, while it seems to intimate a pros- 
pective effort on Mr. Hoskins’ part, we shall merely recommend it 
to the student of slighty explored regions, as filling up, even in its 
present shape, an important page of history. Our readers have had 
some fair specimens of the author’s taste and acquirements, in so 
far as the pen is concerned ; we can assure them that his pencil 
sketches possess the ease, and the other characteristics, which the 
hand of none but one well practised in the art of drawing could 
exhibit. The motives which induced Mr. Hoskins and his com- 
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panion to endure so much fatigueas those drawings cost him, it is but 
just to give, as explained in these pages, before closing this volume. 


“The night before we left el Khargeh, I was there until three in the 
morning, and Mr. Hay remained in the place until breakfast. It is neces- 
sary tohave experienced how great is the toil of drawing all under a tropieal 
sun, to estimate duly what it cost us, to undergo the additional fatigue of 
drawing by night also ; and it is necessary to be an antiquarian, and feel a 
keen interest in the subject, to excuse our risking health and life in this de- 
leterious climate by such exertions. We were not, however, I can say 
confidently, actuated by a mere selfish desire of possessing drawings, but 
by an earnest anxiety to convey to our country, what seemed to us an in- 
estimable addition to the very many curious tablets, which the temples and 
tombs of Egypt have contributed towards our better knowledge of the 
manners and arts of the ancients.” 





—-— 


Art. XI.— Temples, Ancient and Modern; or, Notes on Church Archi- 
tecture. By Wituram BarpweLt, Architect. London: Fraser. 1837. 


Amonce the causes that may be assigned for the inferiority of our 
modern buildings, as compared with those of the Classic Ages, the 
practice of copying, without regard to unity of design or harmony of 
parts, the fragmentary beauties of Grecian art, and making a patch- 
work of them, is the most to be lamented and is the most contemp- 
tible. ‘I'o quote the words ofa late writer on the subject—“ Every 
master mason, every plasterer, every carpenter who knows how to 
work a Grecian Doric column and entablature, piques himself on his 
knowledge of Grecian architecture.” ‘* Every dwelling-house and 
shop-front must have its tiny-fluted, baseless, Pestum columns. 
Every public building, be it a church or meeting-house, a palace or 
hospital, a college or club-house, a theatre or gaol, has its Grecian, 
Doric, or Ionic portico.” ‘Ifthe order of the column be copied— 
though on ever so pitiful a scale—from some of the remains of 
Greece, then the whole building is pompously announced to be after 
such a structure at Athens.” Following out the same sort of pre- 
posterous imitations, some of the classic orders are degraded to the 
most common and plebeian purposes—to petty porches, door-cases, 
and chimney-pieces ; and it may be stated as not an unlikely occur- 
rence that our candlesticks, bed-posts, and other pieces of domestic 
furniture, may ere long, obtain the same decoration. But were our 
public buildings even to rival those of ancient Greece in every par- 
ticular, and be perfect facsimilies of them, would this be sufficient 
to command that admiration which is justly bestowed upon the ex- 
quisitely beautiful originals? Is there to be no regard paid to the 
situation, the intention of such edifices, the purposes for which they 
have been erected? And will a violation of the dictate of commons 
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reason—not to speak of delicacy of tact, and a total neglect of appro- 
priate features,—not be sufficient to bring ridicule upon that which 
in itself and in certain circumstances may be faultless ? Mr. Bardwell 
has clearly shown that the Grecian temple, for instance, never was 
intended for social worship, and was, in truth, seldom more than the 
frame-work ofthe statue of the god—a shrine upon which decorations 
were tobedisplayed. “The Grecian architect, therefore, distinguished 
every moulding by strongly contrasted colours, inlaid the bases and 
capitals of his columns with glittering gems, and set off the snowy 
whtieness of his Parian marble with glowing layers of gold,azure, and 
vermillion.”” But are the same purposes to be served by our modern 
temples, and are we to join with those, who in their immoderate and 
misplaced admiration of the pure Grecian, inveigh and sneer at the 
Roman and Italian modifications? Are our architects and the 
public prepared to relinquish the cupola, the vault, and the arch, 
because the ancients found them unsuited to the ideas which they 
wished to embody? With them “ the long, unvaried, horizontal 
line of entablature rests in stable tranquillity upon the even-ranging 
capitals below, setting off to peculiar advantage the alternating 
effect of the series of columns, repeated in unbroken symmetry.” 
But while our author thus happily states the character and purposes 
of these ancient temples, he with equal force and truth establishes 
that in our churches the congregations that crowd them, the worship 
in which these join—the uses contemplated, as well as the emotions 
to be excited, can seldom dispense with certain Roman or Italian 
features superadded to Grecian models. 

Let it not be imagined that Mr. Bardwell does not entertain a 
reverential admiration for the Athenian edifices. His objections 
and strictures point alone to our modern adapters. Listen to what 


he says on the study of antiquity, and the uses to which it may be 
turned. 


“ To give character to a building, it is necessary that the artist should 
have not only a general knowledge of the excellencies, and modes of com- 
position, by which character is shown, but should feel the force and power 
of those different excellencies and modes: form and proportion will, at 
least, produce five definite characters, neatness, prettiness, handsomeness, 
strength, and solidity ; but the character of boldness will arise principally 
from well contrasted proportions; each character is, however, produced in 
perfection by the strong and eclectic powers alone of some peculiar principle ; 
and the architect may as well attempt to fly, as to expect to produce cha- 
racter, while he grovels on in the mean-spirited system of copying from 
antiquity. Let him study antiquity ; and learn to appreciate its beauties; 
endeavour to understand the principles upon which those brilliant examples 
were formed for pleasing, and strive, amid the grateful labour of composition, 
to think like the ancients; to cast his mind into the classic mould, and to 
unite, as they did, the rich vein of native genius with the results of study. 
‘ The ancients,’ says the admirable critic, whose words are quoted at the 
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head of this chapter, ‘ so made ideal beauty their principal study, as to have 
determined its relations and proportions ;—from these, however, when the 
saw reason, they suffered themselves to deviate, and freely yielded to the 
guidance of their genius :’ and he defines his beau ideal with his usual 
accuracy, thus: ‘ Dalla scelta delle pit belle parti e dalla loro armonica 
unione in una figura nasce il bello ideale ; né é gia questa un’ idea metafisica, 
poicheé ideali non sono tutte le parti dell’ figura separatamente prese; ma 
solo deve ideale chiamarsi la figura intera.’ 

‘Indeed, we can hardly over-rate the advantages of an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the chef dcuvres of antiquity. Archeology shows the nice 
gradations and the scientific principles by which successive changes in 
architecture take place ; and by showing the periods in which such or such 
a style prevailed, it not only proves that our ancestors were not barbarians, 
but it also warns the present depositaries of these precious remains, not to 
turn barbarians themselves. It prevents, also, the mere feelings of admira- 
tion from being mistaken for taste, alteration for improvement, and whim 
for spirit, originality, and skill. Both happiness and wisdom may be derived 
from this delightful study; for it not only preserves the memory of what 
man has done, and shows what man can do, but it leads him to, and sustains 
him in his exhibition of the superior animal character—civilization.” 


But not only does our author expose the inferiority and con- 
temptible character of our modern temples, when compared with 
those of ancient Greece, but the scales are lamentably in our dis- 
favour when we are weighed against the Middle Ages. For this 
he has various causes to assign, one of which is the utilitarian spi- 
rit which has grown up amongst us, and which, since the days of 
Queen Anne, has scarcely added to the British metropolis one 
respectable church. The great fault to be here found as stated by 
Mr. Bardwell, is ‘‘ the tyranny of custom and the caprice of fashion, 
which while they compel the modern architect to copy in ltéle 
and with meaner materials, the sublime works of revered antiquity, 
indulge a laugh at his expense, because his reproduction fails to 
excite those sensations of pleasure and admiration which are inse- 
parable from the contemplation of the original.”” Even when the 
design is after an admirable model, he treats the employment of 
brick in the stead of stone, especially when the architect is induced 
to adopt the pointed style, as a raeical objection, arguing, that in 
like manner as the royal robes of a monarch, which when made of 
‘‘ purple and fine linen” are dignified and grand, but become pal- 
try if imitated in paper and tinsel, so our ecclesiastical edifices 
ought not to be copied in a material which is altogether unworthy 
to embody them, whether duration, massiveness, or imposing asso- 
ciations be regarded. In short, this beautiful and numerously illu- 
strated volume, the literary portion of which the author modestly 
names by no higher a title than Notes, is intended by him, in the 
course of a history of ancient and modern temples, “ to excite 
among architects a spirit of inquiry such as cannot fail to prevent 
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a repetition of those improprieties, the existence of which, in our 
public edifices, has so long afforded subject ‘ for complaint and 
matter for criticism.”” He justly identifies religion with architec- 
ture as a fine art; and while its styles, symbols, and devices, are 
at first appropriated to produce a religious abstraction or recollec- 
tion in the spectator, the effect must be heightened by antiquity, and 
the mystery that thus gathers over and around it. Styles of archi- 
tecture therefore become hieroglyphs upon a large scale, “ exhi- 
biting to the heedful eye forms of worship, widely differing from 
each other, and proving that in almost every religion, with which 
we are acquainted, the form of the temple is the hierogram of its 
god, or of the peculiar opinions of his votaries.” Mr. Bardwell cites 
in confirmation of his high and enthusiastic sense of architectural 
symbols the words of Professor Green, as delivered before the 
Royal Academy, last session, which are these—* Say what is the 
idea which is at work in your mind, in contemplating one of our 
venerable cathedrals, the ornaments of Christendom, the beautiful 
products of Christian architecture? What is the thought which 
you are trying to bring into distinct consciousness as the exponent 
of the artist’s aim, whilst you look into the far distance along the 
ever receding aisles, or turn your eye upwards to the exceeding lofti- 
ness, and endeavour to bring before your mind as a whole, that 
which seems ever to escape you in the multitudinous parts? It 
is surely the symbol of the wniverse—of that whole which exists in 
the idea as an infinity of parts—of that idea, which language only 
permits us to express by a contradiction, as of a sphere, whose cen- 
tre is every where, whose circumference no where—it is, in short, 
the architectural word for the omnipresence of God !” 

We are not, however, going to follow our author in the progress 
of his Notes on the history of ancient and modern temples, much 
less to go with him into some of his views concerning the ecclesi- 
astical establishment of England ; not that we are prepared to object 
to any of these views, or that we regard his digressions as very foreign 
to the main purpose of his work, but because our limits are too nar- 
row even to do justice to his opinions and criticisms, although con- 
fining ourselves strictly to architectural points. But we must at 
the same time allow that he possesses a fine, a poetic taste, in refer- 
ence not only to the picturesque beauties but the sacred and solemn 
influences which are inseparable from our national churches. Let 
us quote a passage or two as specimens of his manner in treating 
his subject under these feelings. 

‘‘ The fane in which we are devoted to the service of God, and enrolled 
at once in the registers of earth and heaven, is inexpressibly dear to the 
memory in after times and in distant lands ; the personal ceremonies of 
confirmation, and perhaps of marriage within our own consciousness, 
and the attendance at the celebration of similar events in ovr own fami- 
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lies and among our friends and neighbours, are ties to the parish church, 
which are not the less strong because unrecognized until occasion compel 
us to regard and acknowledge them. Where the church is remarkable 
as an edifice it resembles still more strongly a sacred banner, lifting the 
eyes and thoughts together above the ordinary level, and attracting towards 
itself a common sympathy and veneration. When it becomes the tomb of 
the good and great, when its spire rises heavenward from the earth 
beneath which lie the bones of our fathers, our regard becomes a holy and 
exalted feeling ;—and of the pure spirit to which these associations tend, 
the Temple should be worthy.” 

‘ The village church attracts immediate attention by its modest and 
unadorned exterior, often perfectly devoid of architectural display, and 
only aspiring to the rank of those edifices which stand as memorials of 
past ages, to remind us that our forefathers adapted their places of wor- 
ship to the occasion upon which they were raised. Their own simplicity 
of character appears to have been the guide of their works; and the little 
village church will always furnish us with reflections of the most interest- 
ing nature on the feelings and the manners of ancient times. The sur- 
rounding gravestones, ‘adorned with rude sculpture,’ and worn and 
discoloured by the hand of time, battered by the storms of winter, and 
here and there spotted with moss—the green mark of antiquity—are 
peculiarly calculated to aid the effect of the scene upon a mind that 
indulges in contemplation on the transient nature of all earthly things. 
These humble tributes of regard give a pleasing idea of the tenderness 
that existed among families who derived all their refinement from the 
pure instruction of nature, and were perfectly unacquainted with the 
pride of later times.” 


Mr. Bardwell is a strong advocate for the erection of additional 
churches, and the division of large parishes, instead of multiplying 
chapels of ease. In London, the richest capital of the world, 
what a deficiency is there in noble specimens of sacred temples! 
With the exception of the city, the metropolis can boast of few piles 
which can impress a stranger with the belief that we care about 
religion. In the parish of Mary-le-bone, for example, which equals 
in population and extent, and far exceeds in riches, any one of our 
old provincial cities, there is nothing in the shape of a temple, 
besides some poor apology for a steeple, that can relieve the excur- 
sive eye from the long-continued lines of unmeaning bricks. 

‘Is this wise? Is it just? Our forefathers made enormous personal 
sacrifices to raise those piles which are the glory of our land. Wutiram 
of MaLMEsBuRY says, the custom of expressing religious fervour by build- 
ing a church or monastery prevailed to such a degree, that a rich man 
would have thought he had lived in vain if he had not left such a monu- 
ment of his piety and munificence. Hence it is that our old cities are 
recognised from afar by the tall spires or lofty towers of their churches, 
hallowing all the landscape, and impressing us with a conviction that 
there God is worshipped, and the effects of piety are evident. How strong 
the contrast between such a scene and that presented to the eye at the 
approach to one of our modern towns. Of course the superstition of the 
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former is not commendable, nor the industry and science of the latter to 
be spoken of without respect ; but was it superstition alone that induced 
men to devote such sums of money to purposes of piety and charity? 
Count up the endowments of the church before she was despoiled ; imagine 
the cost of the Minster of York, or Durham, or Ely, or Lincoln, or of our 
colleges and schools; the expences of their erection, endowment, and 
daily support, and if indeed the sacrifice of worldly wealth to the building 
of palaces for learning, temples for religion, and homes for poverty, be 
superstition, it is an abused word, and represents a virtue. Superstition |! 
we blush for those who will not only not imitate the good deeds of their 
ancestors, but want hearts to understand even the frame of mind, the 
heroic piety, which prompted their exertions. 

** To the want of such erections may be attributed much of the disgrace- 
ful ignorance aud consequent cruelty of the lower orders, and the utter 
want of taste and veneration in the class immediately above them. Whence 
the indifference to the church, whence the objection to the rates. ‘The 
buildings are such as men cannot be proud of: and, within, the apportion- 
ment of the pews prevents the church from supplying sufficient accommo- 
dation to the rich, while to the poor only a few seats in the aisle are appro- 
priated. The very beasts given to man for his use, feel, in the diving 
death to which in this metropolis their cruel masters condemn them, the 
effects of that ignorance, and heathenism, and indifference to Christian feel- 
ing, which may be traced to the want of the means of instruction, There 
can be no more efficient system of reforming the poorer classes, than the 
restoration of that noble plan of our ancestors—placing the means of reli- 
gious knowledge and the practice of devotion within the reach of the poorest. 
‘The Bible would soon cease to be read if it ceased to be preached; and 
how is it to be preached without churches? ‘The sums appropriated in 
more auspicious times to the erection of new churches have brought into 
the fold 400,000 Christians, and repaid every citizen his share of the out- 
lay by the improved habits of the persons who were degraded by that des- 
titution of which we now urge the supply.’ ” 

‘* What is more grateful to the eye of the man of sentiment, philanthropy 
and religion, than a church? Travel over the country, every tower that 
rises between the trees is a hieroglyphic of the word‘ Gop!’ Humble as 
may be the temple, it is in harmony with the unpolished manners of the 
peasantry ;—it is venerable: it is a church; not an unmeaning public 
room, with pews and a pulpit. REMEMBER Gop, and REMEMBER Deatu, 
is the awful impression which every man ought to feel on his entrance into 
a church.” 


There is far more value couched under these happily expressed 
Opinions and sentiments than can be measured by pounds, shillings, 
and pence; nor do we despair of Mr. Bardwell being the instru- 
ment, by his own distinct and able suggestions, of exciting the 
public mind toa consideration of the subject, and of stirring up 
a competent auth rities to follow out and carry farther similar 
elforts. 

It would lead us far beyond our limits, were we to touch on the 


means by which the vast improvements suggested in the pages 
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before us are proposed to be made. Neither can we notice the 
various reasons that have within the few last generations operated 
disparagingly to our architectural eminence. One vexatious rea- 
son, which might easily be dispensed with, may be named, and this 
is, ‘ that system of exclusion so rigorously practised for some 
years past,”’ as the chartered Institute of British Architects ex- 
presses it, “ by which the great body of the profession has been 
entirely shut out from all chance of obtaining any portion of the 
public works.” It is generally admitted by competent judges, that 
never in the history of England were there so many excellent archi- 
tects as at the present time, were scope and freedom allowed to 
their talents. Is it not then grievous and monstrous in the extreme, 
that the taste, the feelings, the money of the community should be 
sacrificed to favouritism, and to the disgrace of the age in the esti- 
mation of posterity? We are not without hope that this reign of 
humbug and wrong is drawing near a close, and, indeed, con- 
fidently believe that the present volume will lend a fatal blow to 
such a preposterous state of things. | 

Mr. Bardwell’s modest but apposite strictures on our lately- 
erected churches are conceived, as he himself expresses it, in the 
spirit of “* Arts’ peaceful war against the selfishness of man,” and 
will be found eminently instructive to the artist and amateur. We 
pass over all such details, however, as also his sketch of the pro- 
gress of architecture from its infancy to the present times, in this 
and other parts of the world. In every branch of his work he 
shows himself a master of the subject, both as respects study, 
experience, and delicacy of taste—expressing himself with an ease 
and felicity which no one that has not reflected much and well, and 
often placed his thoughts upon paper, could possibly accomplish. But we 
must conclude, and this we do, after quoting a few separate passages 
of striking import, quite satisfied that these and the foregoing 
extracts will be sufficient to secure among many of our accom- 
plished readers, an eagerness to be possessed of the elegant volume 
from which they are taken. 

‘It is the true artist only who should be suffered to adorn his own con- 
ceptions. He alone knows how to subdue the ornament to the purpose 
and character of his building. Mere decoration, though it may most strike 
the vulgar eye, as it is the last, is really the meanest branch of architecture ; 
a handsome, well-proportioned peasant or servant girl, are beheld with 
pleasure, while their deformed or ill-favoured superior, though ornamented 
with everything brilliant and beautiful, only excites aversion. Oneness, 
and the character of unity, are rarely appreciated by the ill-tutored eye. 
Burke, with a just perception of this, observes that, ‘ when an inordinate 
thirst for variety prevails, it is sure to leave very little true taste.’ Fashion, 
too, often takes the part of ignorant pretence, and encourages incongruity, 
to deform our mansions: hence the urn decorates our house-tops, and the 
sarcophagus finds a place beneath our sideboards. 
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“The excellence of a building, whether Grecian or Gothic, depends, 
then, on the justness of its proportions, the sparing but not parsimonious 
use of ornaments, and the correctness of their execution: using such only 
as tend to show its destination, and assist in determining its character. 
The same devices cannot be equally adapted to the temple—the place of 
high and solemn meditation, and to that of festive amusement; to the 
Fortress of War and the House of Peace; to the Court of Justice and the 
Theatre ; to the Arch of Triumph and the Arbour of Flowers; to the 
Library and the Stable. Whocan contemplate the Egyptian temples ; the 
temples of Minerva and of Peace; the majestic church of St. Peter at 
Rome, or that of St. Paul at London; the Therme of Dioclesian, or the 
Pantheon; without a consciousness of those mingled motions, which are 
the genuine result of true sublimity ?” 

“It is quite a mistake to suppose, that because we are men of business, 
we are unequal to the possession of elegant aspirations. ‘There are not 
more elegantly minded men in the world, than many British statesmen, and 
many British merchants. The greatest patrons of art ever known, were the 
Meoic: family, whose vast fortune was acquired by the trade they carried 
on in spices and alum. The illustrious names of Townvey, Hope, and 
ANGERSTEIN, sufficiently prove that the British merchant may be as eminent 
for his taste, as he is for his enterprise and integrity.” 

‘Churches in towns, should always have an exterior and interior facing 
of stone, or marble, or exteriorly of flints with stone dressings : all walls to 
be at least three feet in thickness; churches should be distinguished as 
much as possible, both in form and materials, from secular structures.” 

** AususTUs is said to have found a city of brick, and left one of marble. 
I see no reason to doubt that a similar change may be realized under the 
reign of the present Heiress apparent ; the most beautiful marbles, white, 
black, verd-antique, &c. are found in abundance in Ireland, only awaiting 
the fostering hand of British enterprise to draw them from their dark abode, 
and make them sources of wealth and happiness to our sister country, and 
superb ornaments to our own, at one-third the price we are now paying for 
similar foreign productions. Now it must be obvious to every one who will 
give himself the trouble to think, that if the Legislature were to resolve 
upon the erection of fifty new churches in London, to be built of Irish 
marble, such edifices would cost the country nothing. If an individual 
builds a church, he is so much the poorer by its cost, because that would 
be a transfer of property from himself to other individuals; but in public 
works, it is only a transmutation of money, and [ believe all history will 
bear me out in this assertion, indeed, were it otherwise, how could this 
country have supported that immense expenditure of money upon public 
buildings, which took place in those ages which the ‘ March of intellect 
men,’ forsooth, call dark ?” 

‘“ But if we must still go on in the lamentable practice of trying for how 
small a sum the House of God may be built, let us leave off caricaturing 
Catholic architecture, and make designs in the Italian style, or the style of 
WrRreEn’s churches, but let it be a sine gud non, that they have an exterior 
and interior facing of stone, with which addition, churches in the Italian 
style may be built in a more substantial manner, at little if any more ex- 
pense than the pseudo-Gothic of the last twenty years ; the Italian, although 
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pleasing when executed with a Quaker-like plainness, is nevertheless sus- 
ceptible of the utmost enrichment ; as witness the exuberance of ornament 
displayed in the church of St. Mary-le-Strand, and the simplicity, without 
baldness, as exhibited in that of St. Paul, Covent-Garden. 

“It happens, unfortunately, however, that freestone seems to be regarded 
in London, as a precious foreign article, which is to be sparingly used. 
Sculpture, too, is thought so costly, as to be a luxury quite above the means 


of the British nation. So that in one half of those otherwise superb build- ~ 


ings the new club-houses, we see neither stone nor sculpture, but a pitiful 
covering of plaster, which requires a perpetual outlay to keep in decent 
order. 

“ T believe it will admit of proof, that our English quarries contain more 
freestone than would build ten such cities as London: that when arrived 
in the metropolis, this material is not much dearer for facing than good 
brick; also, that, after correct drawings of decorations are prepared, hun- 
dreds of workmen, inferior of course to regular sculptors, may be found, 
who will execute designs to the perfect satisfaction of the architect, both 
with facility and cheapness.” 





NOTICES. 


Art. XII.—Strafford: an Historical | Tragedy. By Rosperr Brownine, 
Author of ** Paracelsus.” London: Longman. 1837. 


THERE is one objection to this tragedy, which must goa great way to 
prevent it from ever becoming popular either in the closet or upon the 
stage, viz, its obscurity—obscurity both of plot and dialogue. As to the 
story which we think, in every dramatic piece should be intelligible upon 
its own showing, even to one who is previously altogether ignorant of the 
part of history from which it is borrowed, no person that is not particularly 
acquainted with the times of Charles the First, can possibly follow it— 
follow that of Strafford as here set down, clearly or fully. At the same 
time, it is our opinion that the author has formed a very correct estimate 
of most of the characters he has introduced, and that his portraits are 
faithful. To be sure, the King cuts a sorry figure, and is much more 
imbecile, variable and deceptive than it is usual for his greatest impugners 
to represent him; Strafford, however, is forcibly depicted, and many are the 
noble bursts of sentiment which he utters. As for the other characters, 
little can be said for them in a dramatic point of view; for though just in 
so far as they act, there is nothing very prominent in their doings, 
only serving in what they say and occasion, as reliefs to the hero of the 
piece. Mr Browning states that the play is “ one of action in character 
rather than character in action.” ‘The distinction is not very plain 
or obvious. We should say, however, that it is what is done rather than 
what is told, that sustains whatever interest attaches to the piece; and yet 
what is done does not appear to us to be sufficiently progressive, or to be in 
point of effect or interest sufficiently accumulative. In short, while Mr. 
Browning's Straftord is entitled to very considerable commendation, yet it is 
rather for giving promise of much better performances, than on account of 
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its own merits, that we hope to meet on some future occasion, its author in 
the same high walk of literature. 

The specimen which we quote is from the last scene in the last act. 

(As Strafford opens the door, (in the Tower) Pym is diseovered with 
Hampden, Vane,&c. Strafford falls back to the front of the stage: Pym 
follows slowly and confronts him.) 





Pym. 
‘Have I done well? Speak, England! Whose great sake 
I still have laboured for, with disregard 
To my own heart,—for whom my youth was made 
Barren, my future, dark, to offer up 
Her sacrifice—this man, this Wentworth here— 
That walked in youth with me—loved me it may be, 
And whom, for his forsaking England’s cause, 
I hunted by all means (trusting that she 
Would sanctify all means) even to the grave 
That yawns for him. And saying this, I feel 
No bitter pang than first I felt, the hour 
[ swore that Wentworth might leave us,—but I 
Would never leave him: I do leave him now! 
| I render up my charge (be witness, God !) 
| To England who imposed it! I have done 
Her bidding—poorly, wrongly,—it may be 
With ill effect—for I am but a man— 
Still I have done my best, my very best, 
Not flattering for a moment! I have done! 


(after a pause) 


And that said, I will say—yes, I will say 

I never loved but this man— David not 

More Jonathan! Even thus, I love him now: 

And look for my chief portion in that world 

Where great hearts led astray are turned again, 
(Soon it may be—and—yes—it will be soon: 

My mission over I shall not live long !) 

—Aye here I know I talk—and I will talk 

Of England—and her great reward—as all 

I look for there; but in my inmost heart, 

Believe I think of stealing quite away 

To walk once more with Wentworth—with my friend 
Purged from all error, gloriously renewed, 

And Eliot shall not blame us! Then indeed— 
(This is no meeting, Wentworth! Tears rise up 
Too hot—a thin mist— is it blood ?—enwraps 

The face I loved so!) Then, shall the meeting be! 
Then—then—then I may kiss that hand, I know! 


Strafford 
(walks calmly up to Pym and offers his hand.) 
I have loved England too—we’ll meet then Pym! 
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As well to die! youth is the time—our youth, 
To think and to decide on a great course ; 
Age with its action follows; but ’tis dreary 
To have to alter one’s whole life in age— 
The time past, the strength gone! as well to die now. 
When we meet, Pym, I'd be set right—not now ! 
I'd die as I have lived—too late to change ! 
Best die. Then if there’s any fault, it will 
Be smothered up: much best! You'll be too busy 
With your hereafter, you will have achieved 
Too many triumphs to be always dwelling 
Upon my downfall, Pym? Poor little Laud- 
May dream his dream out of a perfect Church 
In some blind corner? And there’s no one left— 
(he glances on the King.) 
I trust the King now wholly to you Pym! 
And yet—I know not! What if, with his weakness— 
And I shall not be there—And he'll betray 
His friends—if he has any—And he’s false— 
And loves the Queen, and— 
Oh, my fate is nothing— 
Nothing! But not that awful head—not that! 
Pym, save the King! Pym, save him! stay—you shall— 
For you love England! I, that am dying, think 
What I must see—’tis here—all here! My God! 
Let me but gasp out, in one word of fire, 
How thou wilt plague him, satiating Hell! 
What? England that you love—our land—become 
A green and putrifying charnel left 
Our children—some of us have children, Pym— 
Some who, without that, still must ever wear 
A darkened brow, an over-serious look, 
And never properly be young— 
No word! 
You will not say a word—to me—to Him! 
( Turning to Charles.) 
Speak to Him—as you spoke to me—that day ! | 
Nay, I will let you pray to him, my King 
Pray to him! He will kiss your feet, I know! 
What if I curse you ?—Send a strong curse forth, 
Clothed from my heart, lapped round with horror, till 
She’s fit, with her white face, to walk the world 
Scaring kind natures from your cause and you— 
Then to sit down with you, at the board-head, 
The gathering for prayer.—”’ 











Art. XIII._—Remains of Alerander Knox, Esq. Vols. III. and IV. | 

London: Duncan. 1837. 
Tue Remains of a man of whom Dr. Adam Clarke said—after that great 
divine had been upwards of forty years a preacher—‘ Many times it has | 
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been my wish to be in the place of your valet, that I might hear and trea- 
sure up sayings, judgments, and opinions, which I have ever regretted 
should be lost to the world,” must be valuable indeed. When these 
judgments and opinions have assumed the deliberate shape in which the 
contents of the present volumes appear, we may rest assured that their 
preciousness has been much enhanced. It is quite true that the editor, 
Mr. Hornby, from the circumstances attendant on the papers here pub- 
lished, has been obliged to publish many repetitions, because the author of 
them had not made that selection, or had time to produce that con- 
densation, of which they were susceptible. But since such was the case, 
what right had any one else but their author to alter or distort, either by 
invention, or supposed superior arrangement, these writings? In one 
view the repetitions are desirable; inasmuch as they show his many 
soundings in the vast ocean of truth, as he believed it to be spread out in 
God’s revealed word, which, to that class by whom alone his writings 
will be eagerly sought after (a large class out of the most enlightened of 
the religious community) and who long not so much for the excitements 
of fancy, or the gratification of mere literary taste, as for the accelerated 
march of mankind towards the highest moral and religious attainments, 
will ever be the grand desideratum. 

These Remains consist of dissertations in the form of letters, as they 
were addressed to a number of persons eminent for their intellectual and 
religious acquirements—of letters, properly so called, of fragments, of por- 
tions of a diary, &c. &c. Religious and ecclesiastical doctrines form the 
great staple of every part of the work. There is little of biography in 
them, properly so called, for Mr. Knox’s history consisted not of prominent 
public acts, or striking personal incidents. It is his intellectual character, 
the progress of his mind in the knowledge of the heart and of divine truth, 
and his rapid advancement to immortal perfection, which these and his for- 
mer admirable relics disclose, and in which a treasury of much that is most 
graceful, noble, and enduring in humanity steadfastly beams. 

The titles of a few of the papers to be found in these volumes, we quote, 
as a sample of the principal topics discussed in them, and which will show to 
our readers, that we cannot, consistently with the character of our Journal, 
do much more than thus briefly refer to them. For example, in the third 
volume there is a “‘ Fragment on the Leading Points insisted on in the New 
Testament ;” besides, among others, we have a ‘‘ Letter to the Rev. Dr. 
Woodward, on the Church of England ;” there is another to ** Mrs. Han- 
nah More, showing the Theology of the New Testament not to be Calvin- 
istic ;” another, ‘‘ On the Fathers of the Christian Church, and on Catholic 
Tradition ;” another, ‘“‘ On the Impossibility of Union between the Churches 
of England and of Rome ;” another, “ On the Future State of Glory,” &c, 
In the fourth volume the letters are much shorter and more familiar, fur- 
nishing many points which enable the reader to fill up the writer’s memoir. 
This portion of the work presents also a good many specimens from the 
pens of Mr. Knox’s correspondents, among whom we may mention John 
Wesley. One of these we extract. It is written in the healthy, honest, 
and earnest manner of an apostolic man. 

“My dear Alleck, “‘ London, Nov. 18, 1780. 

‘‘ My mind is exactly the same towards you as it has been for 
several years: with this only difference (which is very natural), that the 
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longer I know you the more I love you. I am not soon tired of my friends, 
My brother laughs at me, and says,‘ Nay, it signifies nothing to tell you 
anything ; for whomever you once love, you will love on through thick and 
thin.’ 

“ As I have frequently observed to you, I am still persuaded itis cbiefl 
your body which presses down your soul; and, if it please God to heal your 
body, I doubt not your mind will be far easier. I do not at all despair of 
seeing you a happy man, full of joy and peace in believing. Look up; 
and expect him that is mighty to save. 

“Tam, dear Alleck, yours most affectionately, 
* J. Westey.” 

The only letters in these volumes, which, from the topics they handle, 
could properly come under our critical notice, are those to Hannah More, 
“On Mr. Southey’s Life of John Wesley ;’—and to Joseph Cowper 
Walker, Esq. “ on the Poetry of William Cowper.” But even the subjects 
of both of these are treated with a reference to theological points, which 
claim the attention chiefly of other, than a periodical devoted merely to 
literary matters. Both of them we consider excellent. In that on the 
poetry of Cowper, there are some dicta and opinions that may be set down 
as axioms—such as “It is, perhaps, not sufficiently considered that pic- 
turesque description, and even the grandest and most beautiful imagery 
constitute but the body of poetry, of which moral sentiment alone is the 
soul.” Ina comparison of Cowper with Milton, the writer traces tbe pure 
and awful virtue which sustains the majestic verse of the latter, with the 
milder and more familiar Gospel features that distinguish the former—con- 
tending, however, that the superior advantages of both as poets consisted 
in that ‘‘ they conceived the influences of the Divine Spirit in illuminating, 
strengthening, and comforting the minds of good men, to be superior to any 
thing which mere ratiocination could effect, or external circumstances pro- 
duce, as to satisfy those who have such feelings, of the divinity of the 
agency :” and that whether the persuasion was just or the reverse, hence 
sprung their supposed enthusiasm. With these few observations and re- 
ferences we must leave off, after having given it as our most confident 
opinion, that these additional and thick volumes of the Remains of Alex- 
ander Knox, cannot fail of securing the admiration which has so extensively 
followed those of his writings which have formerly been published, and like 
them, of effecting mighty steps in the progress of theological enlightenment. 





Art. XIV—.The Dispatches, Minutes and Correspondence of the 
Marquess Wellesley, K. G., during his Administration in India. 
Edited by Montcomery Martin. Vol. IV. 8vo. pp. 682. London: 
1837. Allen & Co. 


Wits the exception of a promised supplement, the volume before us com- 
pletes the celebrated publication to which it belongs,—a publication which 
is destined to continue a standard contribution to English history, in that most 
wonderful department of the empire’s relations, which has Hindostan for 
its theatre. ‘I'he volume comprises the period of 1804 and 1805, when, of 
course, those formidable contests which took place with Scindia, the Rajah 
of Berar, Holkar, and the Rajah of Bhurtpore, fall to be described 
and accounted for. 
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Art. XV.— Additional Remarks on the Use of English Mineral Springs, ; 
especially those of Bath, Cheltenham, and Leamington. With the most 
recent Analysts. By Epw1n Les, Esq. London: Churchill. 1837. 


Mr. LEE is well known as the author of ** An Account of the Watering 
Places and Mineral Springs on the Continent,’’ and of other valuable works. 
In the present pamphlet he has brought his knowledge and experience to 
bear on the similar sources of medicinal treatment, and recreation, that 
exist in our own country, and in a manner plain and convincing, shows that 
hitherto their efficacy and benefits have been much neglected ;whereas were 
they judiciously used, the excessive employment of active medicines which 
obtains in England, such as that of mercury, might in a great measure be 
superseded. ‘The author also throws out suggestions respecting the way 
in which our most effective mineral waters might be rendered accessible and 
available to the poorer classes of the community, their use being at present 
restricted to the upper and middle classes of society. ‘T'o medical, as well 
as to non-medical readers, this slight brochure will be found to contain a 
great deal of practical information, which no one who has not enjoyed si- 
milar opportunities of observation in foreign countries with Mr. Lee, can be 
supposed capable of furnishing. 





Art. XVI.—Two Lectures on Lithotrity, and the Bi-Lateral Operation, 
delivered in London, Birmingham, Bath, and Bristol. By Enwin Lez, 
Esq. (From the London Medical Gazette.) London : Churchill. 1837. 


THERE is not a town in the empire in which these Lectures, if publicly de- 
livered, would not be of signal service inthe cause of humanity. The sub- 
jects they treat of are so important, the malady they refer to so prevalent, 
that were it for nothing else than creating a confidence in the breast of pa- 
tients with respect to the operations described, and inducing them not to 
delay an application to medical practitioners in the incipient state of an 
excruciating disease, they ought to be recommended to general attention. 
But to the generality of professors of the healing art, the condensed and 
perspicuous manner in which they explain the several operations of Litho- 
trity and Lithotomy, and the comparative merits in given cases of each, 
must be exceedingly instructive. Few medical practitioners in this country, 
we believe, are particularly conversant with the merits of Lithotrity, or with 
the manipulation required in the operation. ‘To such we recommend these 
lectures. They are not only plain and sensible, but remarkable for the 
moderation of their views. 





Art. XVII.—The Popular Cyclopedia, &c. Vol. V. partI. Glasgow : 
Blackie & Son. 1837. 


Tuis part goes from “ Missolonghi to Peculium,” and maintains the same 
degree of spirit, accuracy, and discrimination, that has distinguished the 
preceding volumes. Its cheapness and the talent it displays should render 


it the most popular publication of its class, that the present age of cheap 
and popular publications has yet produced. 
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Arr. XVIII.—Investigator ; or, Travels in the Boudoir. By Caroune 
A. Hatsteap.. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1837. 


THE design of this elegant volume is ingenious, and the execution excellent 
It has reason and truth for its support, and is deeply engaging in its details. 
A little girl, who by-the-bye, is wiser than most persons of her years, when 
looking over the map of France, very naturally regrets that she had not 
been allowed to.accompany the elder branches of the family on a late 
Continental tour, when, she is sure “she should have been so pleased and 
have improved so greatly.” The mother is of the same mind as to the 
pleasure, but is not satisfied that the improvement would have been com- 
mensurate; and then seizes the opportunity to impress upon her young and 
sanguine auditor, how requisite it is for travellers to be well-informed 
before they set out on such journeys, as well as to convince her that more 
may be learned at home, than many know after having been long abroad. 
To illustrate her dictum, she proposes that the young and eager inquirer 
shall make a tour round the apartment in which they are seated, which, 
according to the little one’s romantic turn, seems a very frivolous and ridi- 
culous proposal. However she obeys, and soon discovers that the carpet 
and its manufacture, and an old fire-screen, which is the text for an 
account of tapestry, may be made the source of a vast deal of interesting 
information. Other articles suggest other questions respecting equally 
curious parts of foreign history. A cabinet of ornamental feathers intro- 
duces the birds of Paradise, &c. for subjects of description. Old china 
ware, small oriental idols, and an ancient Bible, conduct the parties to still 
more serious discussions ; and in short before the room is half circumnavi- 
gated, the handsome little volume is filled to overflowing with excellent 
matter—such also as is sure to attract the young mind. The work is, 
indeed, one of the best we have ever seen for exciting the curiosity of the 
persons for whom it has been composed, and this excitement, will meet 
with precious knowledge. 





Art. XIX.—The Poet’s Daughter. 3vols. London: Macrone. 1837, 


WE augur, from the sensibility and the enthusiasm displayed in these 
volumes, that “ The Poet’s Daughter” will, after longer experience in the 
world and more matured reflection, rank high among the female writers of 
the age. She has already the command of fluent elegance of style—she is 
endowed with great liveliness, yea gracefulness of fancy, and evidently feels 
an uncommon degree of earnestness towards her subject. We were at 
once gained over by her preface, which is tastefully playful, yet sensible and 
sentimental. She informs us that she really felt on every part of her sub- 
ject just as she has expressed herself, which is the surest method, she knows, 
to reach the heart of her readers. But she is not of a puling disposition, 
neitherdoesshecherish a morbid sensibility ; for she declares that “although 
it is the fashion to talk much of the heartlessness and the coldness of the 
world, I do believe, I know that there is far more thoughtlessness than 
absence of heart in this same world, and that deep feeling, genuine kind- 
ness, and noble generosity, are much more common than misanthropists 
allow.” May she ever find it thus, and that it shall be ever found so, will 
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depend chiefly upon herself; for, in so far as our experience goes, the 
exercise of ordinary prudence in the choice of associates, and a soul charged 
with the tendernesses of human nature, together with the jewels, generosity 
and purity, will ever attract to themselves kindred, but repulse hostile, 
qualities. 

Still, the chief defect in these volumes arises from the author’s inexpe- 
rience of the restless, reckless world—the chief blemish is owing to her not 
having had real and characteristic persons or scenes strongly individualized 
before her mind’s eye. The story, although it might have been more forcibly 
cast, is not amiss, but the filling up is often unreal, incapable of absorbing 
the reader’s attention; and, in as far as particular passages are concerned, 
many of them, though built upon a natural enough, and an agreeable idea, 
become cold, and elaborately common-place, from the mere use of generali- 
ties of expression and vagueness of idea, even when the language is flowing 
and beautiful. Take, for an example, love, asa theme for rhapsody—* Oh, 
love—true virtuous love, thou sweetener of life's ills—thou staff of the 
fainting pilgrim—thou shower in the desert—thou shelter in the tempest—~ 
how should our hearts adore the Giver of all Good for thee his most pre- 
cious gift! Without thee how intolerable would seem the stern duties of 
life!” &c. Now there is nothing but truth comtemplated in all of these 
exclamations; but then, it is truth that has been so often uttered and in so 
many more effective and descriptive terms, that the cold sweetness of the 
* Poet’s Daughter’s” ecstasies are rather sickening. We repeat, however, 
that there is much promise in her volumes; and that deeper reflection, more 
acquaintance with reality, will equip her for a much better performance. 





Art. XX.—Scenes from the Life of Edward Lascelles, Gent. 2 vols. 
]2mo. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1837. 

THE veritable Edward Lascelles must be at least second cousin to Capt. 
Marryat, or some other of our maritime romancers, for he is quite entitled 
to take his station along with such worthies upon their proper element. He 
lets us understand that in consequence of being prevented by bad weather 
for three long weeks from taking his accustomed recreations, he betook 
himself to transcribing some, and for the first time recording others, of those 
scenes which he had witnessed or experienced in early life; and havin 

been, while yet a stripling, appointed a midshipman on board H. M. S. the 
Hesperus, a great number of his sketches and adventures belong to the 
naval service, where he conducted himself as most of the sprightly mids do. 
He is several times desperately in love, and like all love-sick lads, solaces 
himself with keeping a sort of diary of his heart, which is sailor enough 
like. His records of these tender, though fitful and evanescent passages 
in his history, together with his portraits of shipmates and seamen, are 
remarkable for the spirit and truth which pervade them. The author 
possesses, indeed, the power and the art of making his readers instantly 
acquainted with the characters he describes, and of enabling them to be- 
hold the scenes he delineates so vividly, as though these were fresh before 
them ; and this is as high praise as sketches of the kind can possibly re-. 
ceive. We should add that there is a fine open and manly tone in his 
sentiments that gains the reader’s favour, because it irresistibly conveys 
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the impression that it flows from a generous soul. We give a specimen, 
taken from the sketch of an original character, of the name of Wolfe, who 
is desperately addicted tostrong waters, but who is equally adherent to the 
truth on all occasions. Wolfe is a seaman who has joined the ship at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

‘* One morning he came to Strangways, who happened to be in com- 
mand during the absence of the first-lieutenant, and asked for leave to go 
onshore. ‘ No, Wolfe,’ said Strangways; I cannot allow you to go on 
shore. You know the last time you got leave, you came on board drunk, 
and such conduct cannot be permitted.’ ‘ I promise you, Sir,’ said Wolfe, 
‘I won’t get drunk.’ ‘ What do you want to do on shore?’ inquired 
Strangways. ‘I want to fight,Sir!’ ‘To fight!’ repeated Strangways, 
‘a pretty errand truly! And with whom, pray, do you mean to fight ?? 
‘ With Black Sambo, the prize-fighter, Sir. He challenged me to a match 
before I joined the ship; and he has been taunting me ever since, insinu- 
ating that I am afraid to stand to my bargain. This is the morning on 
which we were to meet, Sir, and if I do not attend they will call me cow- 
ard !’ ‘It was extremely foolish in you to enter into any such engage- 
ment, Sir,’ replied Strangways; ‘ but what you say is true; if you do not 
attend, those Cape Town bullies may impute it to cowardice, You pro- 
mise me you won’t get drunk?’ ‘I promise, Sir.’ * Then you may go.’ 

‘* Wolfe accordingly went on shore; and after an absence of about an 
hour and a half, he returned without having tasted a drop of liquor. As 
soon as he got on deck, he went to Strangways and reported himself. ‘ I 
am come on board, Sir, sober!’ ‘ Well,’ replied Strangways, ‘ I am glad 
you have kept your word. Did you fight the match ?’ ‘I did, Sir.’ * Was 
ita long one?’ ‘Fifty minutes, Sir, by the watch.” * Who conquered ?” 
‘I did, Sir.’ * Did you punish your opponent severely?’ ‘ Why, Sir, I 
beat him, and that’s just saying enough.’ ‘ Right, you may retire, Sir.’ 
‘ LT hope, Sir, you will have no objection to let me go ashore again,’ said 
Wolfe, still lingering in the neighbourhood of the lieutenant. ‘ What! 
at present?’ ‘* Yes, sir.? * Why, what do you want to do ashore now ?” 
‘ Get drunk, sir,’ replied Wolfe with the gravest possible expression of 
countenance, while Strangways burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. 
‘MayI go, sir!’ continued Wolfe, when he thought the heutenant had 
sufficient time to indulge his merriment. ‘It is contrary to all rule, sir,’ 
said Strangways, ‘ but since you have kept your promise so faithfully, I 
will permit you for this once to go.’ * Thank you, sir,’ said Wolfe, with 
the same unmoveable gravity of countenance; and in a few minutes he 
was seen putting off in one of the Malay boats that attended the ship with 
fruit. He kept his word as faithfully on this as on the former occasion, 
and towards evening, he was carried on board in a state of the ‘ most 
blissful oblivion.’ ” 

We shall be well content to find that Mr. Edward Lascelles is kept 
within doors by bad weather for three weeks every year he lives, if so be 
that he employs himself so ably and pleasantly for our instruction and 
amusement during that comparatively brief space in the current of 
twelve months. 
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Art. XXI.—Eurehka; A Prophecy of the Future. By thé Author of 
‘* Mephistopheles in England.” 3 vols. London: Longman. 1837. 


TuereE is something not far distant from tautology in saying, a ‘* Pro- 
phecy of the Future.”” But to pass over this verbal nicety, we must 
state that ‘*‘ Eureka” is one of those extravagant species of tales that has 
nothing like probability to sustain the reader’s interest in it, while the 
imaginative and satirical talent which it must have required in its com- 
position might have produced several excellent novels. The story is not 
of much importance, nor does the author seem to have had any sustained 
aim in its progress. We may just mention that it purports to be told by 
a German student, and goes forward to an era a thousand years hence, 
when England is to be an uninhabited wilderness, and its metropolis a 
desolate Babylon, whereas Columbia, Australia, &c., are to resemble the 
present condition of our then worn-out empire in wealth, population, 
and enterprise. 

The hero of the tale is the son of a merchant of Columbia, who, in the 
coutse of his voyages, visits our island, and at last becomes “ Emperor of 
the Columbians.” His attendant during his adventures is Eureka, in 
the character of a page, who at last shares his prosperity and glory. 
The adventures, the scenes, the speculations which the history of the 
hero suggests, afford ample scope for the author’s powers of description 
and fancy—ludicrous, sarcastic, and serious. One feature attaches, how- 
ever, to all his efforts—though the time and the scenes belong to such a 
distant period in futurity, his thoughts, images, and forms of expression 
all smack of the present, At the same time, it would be very easy to 
fill a number of our pages with striking specimens of the comic, and the 
declamatory. One specimen of the latter sort is all we can find room for. 


It is to be found so early in the work, as the introductory chapter, and is 
on “ imagination.” 


«« The imagination can conquer any difficulty ;’ exclaimed my com- 
panion. ‘ There is no power beneath heaven like imagination. It can 
dive into the uttermost corners of the ocean, or ascend through the track- 
less fields of air. It can fly where the eagle dare not move its wing, and 
amid Alpine obstacles outclimb the chamois, It can pass the great 
desert at a bound, and bear the four corners of the world in the hollow 
of its eye. It seeth all things that nature showeth; and after diclosing 
these, can show many things that nature never beheld. It pierces into 
the most hidden things. It flingeth a shining light into the most utter 
darkness. Locks, bolts, and bars, cannot keep it out—laws, walls, and 
chains, cannot keep it in; it is the only thing belonging to human life 
that is perfectly free. There is nothing imagination cannot do; no mat- 
ter whether it be good or evil, reasonable or absurd—-to it all things are 
alike easy. And as for wealth, or power, or dignity, or aught of which 
the world thinks highly, where is the greatness, and where are the riches, 
that exceed those of the imagination. . . * * . 
And more than this, it can make the dead live and the living die; it can 
raise the earthquake and the pestilence; it can fight battles and win king- 
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doms; it can float upon the whirlwind like a leaf upon the breeze, and 
pass through a consuming fire, unscathed by a single flame. 

‘*«« These are the powers of the imagination ; and whatare its pleasures? 
Let the most luxurious seeker after enjoyment take all the delights realit 
wili give him. Let him wrap himself up in roses; lie in baths of milk; 
taste all that is delicious to the appetite; be loved by the most lovely and 
loving of women; and pass not a minute in which his soul is not lapped 
in ecstacy: and his enjoyments will bear no comparison with those of 
imagination. Imagination can concentrate in a single moment the plea- 
sures of a thousand years ; it possesses all the delights the world may pro- 
duce, in addition to raptures more exquisite of worlds of its own: it can 
create forms clothed with a beauty far excelling the rarest of those who 
have glorified the earth with their presence ; its sunshine palls the light 
of heaven; its flowers alone can bloom with a perpetual fragrance.’ ” 





Art. XXII.— The Teeth a Test of Age, considered with reference to the 
_ Factory Children. Addressed to Members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. By Epwin Saunpers. London: Renshaw. 1837. 


Our readers may remember, from our review some few months ago, of 
“ Wing’s Evils of the Factory System,” that Mr. Horner had introduced, 
when authentic registers were wanting, height as the test of age, in the 
case of the young and tender victims of the Factories. In the publication 
before us the author, after great research and almost innumerable trials in 
public schools and otherwise, shows that the teeth in respect of the periods 
in life when the scrutiny is to take place concerning the young factory 
labourers, is almost an unerring standard to judge by. Independent of 
the services which his investigation and knowledge have here contributed 
to the interests of humanity, the work is calculated to engage the attention 
of the ordinary reader—while few belonging to the medical profession, 
or who make a study of medical jurisprudence, will rise from its perusal 
without benefit. 





Art. XXIII.—The Antiquities of Athens, and other Monuments of 
Greece, as measured and delineated by James Stuart and NicHowas 
Revett. Seventy Plates. London: Tilt. 1837. 


A BEAUTIFUL little quarto, in which the peerless monuments of Grecian 
art are accurately figured and concisely explained, forming a comprehen- 
sive manual that will be found extremely interesting to amateurs, and 
no less useful to students and professurs. It lays claim to the honour of 
supplying a real deficiency, and amply fulfils its promise. 





Art. XXIV.—Hours at Naples, and other Poems. By the Lady 
E. Stuart Worttey. London: Saunders and Otley. 1837. 
We have often, because the Lady has often given us an opportunity, 
bestowed upon her productions that praise which is due to amiability of 
sentiment, ease and felicity of expression, fecundity of conception, and 
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eloquent fervour, At the same time, we have noted haste or carelessness 
in the composition, and regretted to find that a person so capable of illu- 
strating feelings and character, nay naturally endowed with the high 
requisites of a poetic temperament, should in the multiplicity and multi- 
fariousness of her powers, have hardly done justice to herself, if all that 
she knows and feels were properly concentrated, and coyly treated. But, 
notwithstanding these previous opinions and presumptions, we are bound 
to say, that in the present fruits of Lady E. S. Wortley's efforts, there is 
a great deal more vigour of mind, and energy of utterance, joined to a 
richer flow of poetic imaginings, than we remember to have previously 
met in our intercourse with her writings. We do not affect to be nice 
in choosing, or laborious in searching for excellencies, But it cannot 
be unfair to resort to the opening verses of the volume, and to any ran- 
dom effusion or expression that may afterwards follow, as subjects of 
admiration or animadversion. Accordingly there is now to be quoted 
part of “ The Lines written at Naples,” beginning with the beginning 
—and some that occur many pages afterwards—all corroborative of our 
opinion. 
“ Ye clear waves, with your murmuring, murmuring flow, 

Whence do you come—and whither do you go? 

You seem in gentle haste, as though to escape 

Some fast pursuer, which my thoughts can shape 

Fantastically and grotesquely now 

Into some Sea God, with his furrowed brow— 

Into some rough old Sea-God’s rugged form, 

Chief of the tides, and ruler of the storm— 

Lord of the depths, and master of the wave, 

Liege of the rock, and monarch of the cave ! 

Who, shaking back the deep locks from his face, 

Drives the light dancing waves with idle grace ; 

Or, we might dream you onwards, onwards come 

To seek the shore as Exiles would their home— 

But like a keen fond hope, whose darling aim 

Is ever missed—ye, vainly, wander tame 

Like shepherdless flocks, although in sooth ye reach 

That which appears your goal—the shell-strewn beach ; 

But when ye reach it—still do ye recoil 

And but repeat your taskk—renew your toil, 

As though by disappointment faintly crossed, 

And while your end was gained, yourselves were lost. 

So in confusion sweet, ye seem to track 

Your own light watery footsteps softly back.” 


“ To encourage and to foster in the breast 
The impassioned Anguish, and the sick Unrest ; 
To enthrone even as an idol of the Soul 
That Grief to which we dedicate the Whole; 
And to enshrine for ever in the heart 
The Pain from which we thus refuse to part! 
This is not Resignation !—’tis a tide 
Of impious Passion and impetuous Pride— " 
Hu 
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“Fis our Humanity’s presumption stil] 

That must assert a choice and have a will! 

Our fiery Stubbornness—through weal or woe— 
That will not thus far and no farther go. 

Our mortal Nature’s weak and helpless ire, 

That leads us thus to heap our funeral pyre, 

And sacrifice ourselves to our distress 

In luxury of delirious recklessness.” 





—— 


ART. XXV.— Sonnets. By Epwarp Moxon. 2nd Edition. London: 
Moxon. 1837. 

A BEavtiFuL impression of Mr. Moxon’s beautiful Sonnets, of which we 

took an opportunity to speak most favourably on their first appearance. 

They are very superior specimens of that elegant and chaste species of 

poetry, and will be remembered by refined minds long after vastly more 

ambitious efforts in verse shall be forgotten. 





Art. XXVI.—A Dreanof Life; or Augustine and Geraldine,a Poem in 
Five Parts. By the Rev. W. Gurpen Moors, M.A. London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1837. 


Tue Dream of Life, though called a poem, has not much of that in it 
which can lay claim to lofty poetry. We cannot bestow upon it more 
than faint praise. The sentiments, however, are uniformly pure, and 
the versification, which is varied in the different parts, is generally 
easy, though not very musical. As we cannot afford space for so much 
of the principal poem in the volume, as would be a fair specimen, we copy 
one of the short miscellaneous pieces ; it is addressed to Beauty, a theme 
that should waken the muse to sing in sweet, lovely, and joyous strains, 


“ Why, fleeting Beauty, boast thy power, 
To fascinate mankind ? 
For thus does every fading flower, 
Waved by the summer wind. 


But when their summer bloom is o’er, 
They hang their drooping head, 

They ‘fe delight the eye no more, 
Their fragrance too is fled. 

Oh ! woman then, by nobler aid, 
Act thou a nobler part, 

And by such charms as ne’er can fade 
Attempt to win the heart.” 


an 





Art. XXVII.—WNational Education. By O. pe Beauvoir Prratyx. 
Lond.: Saunders and Otley. 1837. 

THERE is much in this volume which savours of idealism, and those 

dreams of future perfection at which the human species is supposed by some 

to be deasined to arrive, even in this life, The whole of the performance, 
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however, is full of those noble and philanthropic aspirations, which are 
alike creditable to the head and the heart of M. Priaulx. Far be it from 
us to say that his speculations are never likely to be realized, or that his 
suggestions may not furnish the very lights which philosophers and legis- 
lators shall take fur their guides in coming generations, Far be it from 
us to assert that these very speculations and aspirations may not prove the 
most successful and influential of the efforts that have yet been emploved 
in this or any other country, to bring to pass the author’s desires and 
expectations. One thing appears to us certain, viz, that no ingenuous 
or cultivated mind can reflect on the reasonings and views set forth, 
without imbibing a large portion of them, without longing to see them 
fulfilled, or without being eager to lend a helping hand to their further- 
ance. We quote two paragrahs. 

‘* Blame.—T he object of blame is to shame the child to exertion. But 

ou are to shame him by appealing to his reason, not to his fear of 
ridicule, by showing him the contempt he throws upon himself, and not 
by dwelling upon the contempt with which others regard him. The 
words of reproach must be kind, affectionate, impressive ; they must be a 
friend’s private remonstrance with a friend, but a friend, who, though 
age and authority give him the power of punishing, forgoes that power ; 
and whose words, therefore, pierce the more, for that they are barbed and | 
winged with an ‘awful love.’ 

“ Rewards.—Reward is the due of merit, and more especially of that 
merit which has not already met its reward in success. Todo well, when 
he may do well easily, is every man’s virtue. The Christ looked care. 
lessly on, while the rich pharisees threw of their wealth into the treasury 
of the temple; but the widow’s mite drew forth his cry of admiration, 
Similarly the boy's merit must be measured by his powers and his efforts, 
The prize is to the swift and the victory to the strong, but the reward is 
to him who labours, and labours in vain, to him who struggles and is 
overcome. One defeat, what matters it! athousand! accustom man to 
struggle, to war, and success, rest assured, will at length range on his side. 
The habit of labouring to realize his resolves, of attempting until he per- 
form what he has once determined, is above all things to be instilled into 
the boy. Reward, therefore, a// effort. For the unsuccessful let the reward 
be honorary, distinguishing, and let it at once stir them to new hope, and 
at the same time cancel the annoy of failure.’ 





Art. XXVIII.—Gilbart’s History of Banking in America. London: 
Longman. 1837. 


Tas is a well-timed publication, considering the panic and pressure which 
have of late existed, and do exist in the money market in this country as 
well as in the United States; and when it is remembered that Mr Gilbart 
is the manager of one of the most respéctable Joint Stock Banks in 
England, his opinions must be regarded as of the highest value on the 
subject of which he here treats. ‘There are many differences in the con- 
stitution and the regulations of the banking systems of the two countries, 
which cannot be rendered clear by any short notice in our pages. It may 
be generally stated, however, that the author recommends that in certain 
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points we should borrow from our brethren on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Their system of returns from every bank in the country obtains 
his particular favour, for the purpose, among others, of illustrating the 
state of what he denominates the active and dead circulation, which the 
returns from the Bank of England never and cannot afford. The manner 
in which he explains-on this particular, we quote. 

‘* [There is another piece of information which it is desirable to possess 
relative to the circulation of the Bank of England, and it is one which 
the Bank cannot supply. It is desirable to know the difference in 
the amount of the active circulation and the dead circulation, so as 
to be able to trace their respective fluctuations. That portion of the 
notes of the Bank of England which is passing from hani to hand, may 
be called the active circulation. That portion which is hoarded, or kept 
in reserve to meet possible demands, may be called the dead circulation. 
Now it is quite certain that the dead circulation, while it remains in that 
state, has no effect upon the prices of commodities, the spirit of specula- 
tion, or the fureign exchanges. These are effected only by the active 
circulation. In seasons of pressure, the dead circulation is increased at 
the expense of the active circulation, because people hoard their money 
to meet contingencies. Hence we find tlie pressure is often more severe 
than the reduction of the Bank circulation would seem to warrant. But 
the fact is, that the pressure is in proportion to the reduction of the 
active circulation, and not in proportion to the reduction of the whole 
circulation. On the other hand, in seasons of abundance, the dead 
circulation is diminished, the active circulation proportionably increased ; 
and hence the stimulus given to trade and speculation is much greater 
than the returns of the Bank of England would warrant us to expect. 
Now what means do we possess of getting at the amount of the dead cir- 
culation? The Bank of England can give us no information on the 
subject; but it seems probable that almost all the dead circulation is in 
the hands of the different banks; very few private individuals keep any 
hoard of bank-notes. If, then, all the bankers and banks be required to 
produce returns of the amount of Bank of England notes in their pos- 
session, this might enable us to form a judgment as to the amount of the 
dead circulation.” 





—_——- -——— + 


Art. XXIX.—Sabbatical Verses. By Josera Joun Gurney. London: 
Arch. 1837. 


THERE is much of the earnestness and ardour of a devout spirit in these 
verses, and a very considerable flow of poetic diction. The poems are 
all of a serious description. Their strain and character may be under- 
stood from the titles of some of them, and a single extract, the principal 
ones in regard to length, are upon these themes,—‘t The Glory of Christ 
in the first Creation,” “ The Glory of Christ in the New Creation,” ‘‘ The 
Christian’s Race,” “ The Child of the Lord,” “ Qn Silent Worship,” &c. 
From this last we quote a few stanzas, 
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Let deepest silence all Zround 
Its peaceful shelter spread ; 
So shall that living word abound, 
The word that wakes the dead. 


How sweet to wait upon the Lord 
In stillness and in prayer ! 

What though no preacher speak the word, 
A minister is there. 


A minister of wondrous skill 
True graces to impart; 

He teaches all the Fathér’s will, 
And preaches to the heart. 

** * * ** * x 

And ah! how precious is his love, 
In tenderest touches given ; 

It whispers of the bliss above, 
And stays the soul on heaven. 


From mind to mind, in streams of joy, 
The holy influence spreads; 

’Tis peace, ’tis praise, without alloy, 
For God that influence sheds. 

’'T was thus, where God himself is known 
To shine without a cloud, 

The angel myriad, round his throne 
In solemn silence bowed, 


And all were still and silent long, 
Nor dared one note to raise, 

Till burst the vast estatic song 
And heaven was filled with praise.”’ 








Art. XXX.—Bertrand ; a Tragedy in Five Acts. By S. B. Harper, Esq. 
London: Fraser. 1837. 


We do not think very highly of this tragedy, and do not believe that it 
will ever be popular on the stage. It is an unequal performance ; for 
while some of the sentiments which it contains are fine as well as beau- 
tifully expressed, and several of the imaginings bold and richly poetic, 
there is more that is either feeble in the conception, and coarse or extra- 
vagant in the utterance. We extract one of the most effective scenes of 
the whole, in which the hervine, a high-souled Spanish lady, prominently 
appears; and even here, our readers must feel that there is too much 
mouthing of noisy words and strong comparisons, for a deeply interesting 
female character 
Enter Mariana in great terror. 
Mariana. 
“ Oh, brother—dear brother! my dearest love, 

Save one! Oh, good, kind Lopez !—That choice one, 

That one alone I could love more than thou,— 

A miracle of capacious general luve 
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To all mankind |—Qh, dear, gen’rous brother ! 
What dost thou think? (She falls into his arms.) 
Lopez. 
I trust he is not dead ! 
Mariana. 
Dead! No, no, no! Ono! not dead! 
Lopez. 
Not dead ! 
Mariana. 
No, he doth live !—That heaven would not permit ! 
But they have tried, Lopez £ Common night bravoes 
Would fain have spoil’d his princely form! At night! 
All by himself! Oh, cruel, low born cowards! 
But what doth ail thee, brother? Art thou deaf? 
Thou stand’st as cold as though I were relating 
Some tale of ordinary happening ! 
Art thou aman? Hastthoua heart? Or, have 
My words fused up the current of thy blood? 
Why, your teeth should chatter >—your two fists clench ! 
Your form convulse, like tna’s womb in travail! 
Each particular hair should jostle ’gainst the other, 
In fury at the deed! your eyes should roll! 
And, like a basilisk, kill me with looking! 
Lopez. 
Strong joy that my dear sister’s love hath thus 
So narrowly escaped the murd’rous stroke, 
Doth push the feeling of revenge quite out 
My breast: nay, more—doth even make me feel 
A kind of gratitude unto the slaves, 
Because their fatal aim hath missed its mark. 
Mariana. 
Oh! cold, soulless man! as well might I 
Have told my tale unto yon senseless image ! 
Feel gratitude to midnight murderers! 
If Ferd’nand’s royal arm had aimed the blow, 
In jealousy, lest that poor, unqueen’d Joan 
(Because her love hath wandered long to him) 
Might give him title to unking his brow; 
Then might’st thou feel ‘ a kind of gratitude,’ 
That powerful majesty had missed its aim ; 
So as at that then present instant, 
T’eclipse the outbreakings of revenge. But hired 
Night-prowling, indiscriminate stabbers ! 
Why, the man’s no more mettle than an ass!” (exit, ] 








Art, XXXI.—The Bard, by Gray; with Illustrations by the Hon, Mrs, 


John Talbot. London: Van Voorst. 1837. 


Tuis is a suitable and lovely companion to the Elegy, which was some 
time ago given to the world by the same publisher. It contains a num- 
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ber of exquisite illustrations from designs made on wood by Mrs. Talbot, 
all of them original, excepting one, and creditable to that lady in no 
ordinary degree. Indeed, it is impossible that our readers can form any 
thing like a just idea of this appositely illustrated edition of a Poem, which 
it may truly be said has, does, and will maintain its place “on every 


table, and in every mouth,” and which, it has also been declared, it “ would : 
be vain to blame and useless to praise.”’ 





ArT. XXXII.— Questions Proposed for the Serious Consideration of the 
Advocates of Church Rates. By Francis Knowzes. London: 
Ridgway. 1837. 

How often have we had occasion to remark, that the value of a book is 
not to be measured either by its size, its pretensions of any kind, or its 
price! Here is another exemplification of the fact. These questions, 
extending to sixty-four in number, occupying no more than eight small 
pages, and charge one penny, go to the root of the much-discussed subject 
to which they relate, and seem to us not only to take up every important 
point connected immediately with it, but by the form of each interroga- 
tory to convey a resistless answer that exhausts the whole—that is to say, 
the voluntary doctrine. The pith, yet the moderation of the spirit of the 
questions, are admirable. Five or six “‘ Questions” from the beginning, 
and about as many from the end of this slender publication, will justify 
our opinion. 

‘© 1. When you make a demand upon others, is it not right, that, if 
required by them, you should state the grounds of it, and what you con- 
ceive to be its justice ? 

“2. No doubt you feel conscious that you are acting as becomes just 
men and Christians; but may you not be mistaken, as thousands have 
been, who have persecuted their fellow-creatures for the glory of God? 

“3. And is it not a strong presumptive argument against you, that 
_ many of your own communion of sincere and unquestionable piety, are 
decidedly opposed to you on this-question ? 

“4. Is it not a fact, that their number is continually increasing? and 
do they not contemplate with pain the course which you are pursuing, as 
highly injurious to the peace of society, and the cause of * pure and unde- 
filed religion ??—(James i. 27.) 

“5. If, however, you contend that you have right on your side, can 
you point out the law enforcing the levying of Church Rates ? 

“6. If you can, is law always justice? and will a just man mainfain 
an unjust law? 

e 6 * * * * «# eo “w IE 

“60. Are you not influenced by a spirit, which the religion of Jesus 
Christ forbids and condemns ? 

“61, Are you not betraying the interests of Christianity, by exem- 
plifying it as a religion fruitful only in strife and hatred, malice and ill- 
will? 

“62. Are you not thus ‘crucifying to yourselves the Son of God afresh, 
and putting him to open shame ?” 
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“63. And how can such conduct escape the righteous judgment of 
God, when he shall ‘ render to every man according to his deeds ?” 

“64, Or what can procure you a merciful consideration at that day, but 
the fact, that you acted from unavoidable and invincible error, and knew 
not what you did ?—(Luke xxiii. 34; John ix. 41; 1 Tim. i. 13.) 





ART, XXXIII.—Church Leases Considered. By Cuarues H. Exstey, 
Esq. London: Ridgway. 1837. 


Tuis is a clever pamphlet, the contents of which originally appeared in a 
provincial paper called the Yorkshtreman, under the signature of * Peter 
Freeland.” It does not enter upon the broad question of church rates, as 
respects their expediency or the propriety of abolishing them, but only 
adverts to that part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s plan, that 
contemplates the change to be introduced into that property, which is now 
held by individuals under leases granted to them by dignitaries of the 
church—whether bishops, deans and chapters, prebendaries, or canons— 
called church leases. ‘The author’s views are liberal, and clearly, as well 
as forcibly, put. It appears to us that he has fully explained certain mat- 
ters which are not generally understood. 





Art, XXXIV.—An Historical Inquiry into the Unchangeable Cha- 
racter of a War in Spain. London: Murray. 1837. 


Tus volume presents not so prominently an inquiry into the character of 
Spanish wars in general, as of that which now distracts that kingdom. To 
all those who desire to find an able, but not uniformly temperate argu- 
ment in support of the Carlist faction in that country, and a severe treat- 
ment of Lord Palmerston’s policy towards it, as England’s representative, 
we recommend its pages. The style of the work, both in spirit and expres- 
sion, leans to the bombastic. But allowing certain latitudes for a strong 
Tory partizan, the author very clearly lays bare the fruitless nature of the 
efforts which foreign or mercenary troops and influence have lately and 
indeed on all occasions, made to coerce any party in Spain during a civil 
war. It would be quite easy to answer or blunt the edge of many of the 
doctrines and allegations here set forth, were we to identify ourselves with 
the Christino party. This it is not our office or desire to do. At the same 
time we must object to the manner in which the writer in one breath 
sometimes blows hot and cold, both upon Spaniards and English—that is 
to say, the English whoconstitute the British Legion that has of late been 
serving in that convulsed land. We quote the two first paragraphs of the 
work, as a specimen of its style and spirit. 

“On the night of Friday the 10th of March, (Friday, that day of ill- 
omen,) those who are considered to represent the feelings and intelligence 
of this empire, submitted with impatience to a debate on the disastrous 
condition of our foreign policy, as regards the Peninsula, that unhappy land, 
for which God has done so much, and man so little. The honest voice of 
those right judging statesmen, who dared to question the soundness of that 
policy by which the honour of England has been tarnished,and so many of 
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her sons inveigled into defeat and wretchedness, was listened to with 
apathy. The debate was stigmatized at its conclusion, as an interruption 
of domestic business, and a wasting of the precious time of parliament. The 
*‘ ponderous levities’ the supercilious ‘ waiting gentlewoman’s’ talk of the 
Irish viscount, into whose maladministration our foreign relations are so 
unfortunately placed, were indeed enough to generate the usual sensations 
of disgust and weariness ; he was faintly supported by the drowsy cheers 
of that bare rope-of-sand majority of men, who, differing with each other as 
to every point on which the mind of man can be divided unite, from a com- 
munity of fear and danger, in the support of the government, not from any 
approval of their measures, but from motives of temporal expediency—not 
from any desire to keep the Whigs in, but from a wish to keep the Conser- 
vatives out. At that very moment of night, thousands: of British subjects, 
headed by a member of that very house, were exposed té the pitiless storm— 
the frozen sleet—keen double edged blasts of the rude mountains of Canta- 
bria, unfed, uncheered, unsheltered, dispirited, and unbefriended—the very 
elements of nature in arms against them, and rolling out the passing knell 
of the dead and dying, whilst around on every threatening crag the 
blazing watch-fires of those brave mountaineers, whose feet were on their 
native hills, glared in the troubled mists, like that flame-traced writing on 
the wall—Mene mene, tekel upharsin; ‘ Thus far and no farther shalt 
thou come.’” 





Art. XXXV.—Le Traducteur ; or Historical, Dramatic, & Miscellaneous 
Selection from the best French Writers. By P. F. Merver, Professor, 
London University College. Third Edition, London: Wilson. 1837. 


Tue augmented, corrected, and improved edition of Professor Merlet’s 
popular and valuable selection, which, by its interlinear translations, ex- 
planatory notes, selection of idioms, table of the parts of speech, &c. now 
before us, is unquestionably one of the best assistants that can be named 
from among the innumerable elementary works that have been published, 
to enable English people to acquire the French language correctly and 
copiously. We particularly recommend, in the present impression, to 
learners, the interlinear translations, together with the rules and obser- 
vations which are thrown into the notes, and which will be found to ad- 
vance very considerably the study of grammar, in the case of those who 
have not the advantage of a master. 


Art. XXXVI.—A Dictionary of Difficulties, or Appendiz to the French 
Grammar. Second Edition. By P. F. Merzet, London: Wilson. 1837. 


As explained in an advertisement by the author himself, the purpose for 
which this dictionary has been compiled is to place alphabetically those 
difficulties of the French language which do not strictly form a part of 
the most necessary rules of Syntax. There are other important features 
in the work, which render it valuable as one of reference ; so that, toge- 
ther with Mon. Merlet’s other academical assistants, it forms a complete 
series of educational standards, in as far as French grammar is concerned. 
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Art. XXXVII.—Journal of a Horticultural Tour thtougk Germany, 
Belgium, and part of France, inthe Autumn of 1835. To whichis added 
aCatalogue of the different species of Cacteein the Gardens at Woburn 
Abbey. By James Fores, A. L, S. London: Ridgway and Sons. 1837. 


Tue Duke of Bedford, we are informed in the preface, was the promoter 
of this Tour, with a view of inspecting the different collections and pro- 
ductions cultivated in some of the most celebrated horticultural establish. 
ments on the Continent. The well-known name of the author, through 
his “ Horticultural Woburnensis,” and other writings, is a sufficient 
guarantee to insure an extensive demand for this volume. The informa- 
tion which it contains, both as respects the superiority in certain points 
and the inferiority in others, of the foreign gardens compared to those in 
Great Britain,'is so fully and clearly detailed, that the work cannot 
but prove of great practical benefit, both at home and abroad. 

The author states that he has been, especially through the liberality of 
the German horticulturists, enabled to add above six hundred new and 
curious plants'to the already splendid collection at Woburn Abbey, and 
that he found a cheerful inclination, in most instances, to enter into a 
correspondence for the mutual exchange of plants and seeds between this 
country and the Continent. These are encouraging statements, which, 
together with the contents of the volume before us, must eminently con- 
tribute to the prosperity of horticultural art and science. 





Art. XXXVIII.—The Law upon Church Rates, as laid down by the 
Attorney-General, vindicated. By Tuomas J. Arnotp, Esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. London: Ridgway. 1837. 

Tue above title sufficienty indicates the character and design of this 

pamphlet. We can say of it, that its learned author has ably, and with 

great perspicuity, taken up all the arguments and authorities that have 
recently been adduced in favour of the continuance of the Church-rate 
impost, upon those who have conscientiously seceded from the Esta- 
blishment. The conclusions to which he has brought his investigation 
are these :-— 

ist. The reparation of the body of the church belongs, by the peculiar 
law of England, to the parishioners; but the power of taxing themselves 
for that purpose is vested in them; it follows hence— 

2nd. That the churchwardens of a parish cannot, in the capacity as 
churchwardens, impose a Church-rate on the parishioners. 

3rd. Thereare no means of compelling the parishioners to tax themselves; 
though if a Church-rate has been duly levied, any parties who refuse to 
pay it may be punished by the Ecclesiastical Courts. 

4th. The Church-rate is not a charge upon the land. 


- ah 7 





Art. XXXIX.—The Politics of Another World. By Morpxcat. Lond.: 
E. Wilson, Jun. 1837. 


Tus volume purports to contain the correspondence which occupied: @ 
scroll put into the hands of Mordecai, whilst he was’ in a reverie, by @ 
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heavenly visitant of transcendant majesty and condescension, who an- 
nounced himself to be by name Logos. The author makes the parchment 
handed him by the ** Man of God,” utter opinions on a great variety of 
subjects, bearing upon the practices and sentiments of many parties in this 
world, at the present time, political, theological, and ecclesiastical; ad. 
ducing, according to his interpretation, such quotations from Scripture as 
are supposed to give the whole the authority of revelation, The books 
of Daniel and the Apocalypse are great sources of the weapons here used ; 
and, as it is pretended, are clearly explained, while the comments of for- 
mer interpreters are set at nought as full of falsehood and ignorance. 

The scroll contained, it would appear, according to Mordecai’s shewing, 
the correspondence of a number and variety of personages—angels, saints, 
and demons. The very first letter is headed thus—‘‘ From the angel that 
stood among the myrtle-trees to Michael the Prince,” which details the 
result of an embassy on earth of that celestial being, and of a number of 
his personal adventures, in London, for example. That our readers may 
have a specimen of the very daring fictions that fill the volume, we quote 
a few passages from the letter in question. 

“ I was ordered the other day toask a man calling himself a saint, when 
he expected God to gird himself, to make him sit down to meat, and to 
come forth and serve him? The saint said I was a presumptuous man; 
that I spoke with most unseemly familiarity on a subject so solemn; and 
that I deserved to be openly rebuked in the face of the church (if indeed 
I belonged to one) for my temerity. 

“ [ then turned to a brother saint of this man who was walking with 
him. They had just come out of an Established church, of which the 
minister is what they call an ‘ Evangelical.’ The latter saint in question 
had two excellent new coats on, one over another. I concealed my own 
garment, so that I appeared to have none; and the weather being very 
cold, I asked the saint to impart to me one of his coats. You cannot 
imagine a look of greater contempt and irritability than that bestowed 
upon me by the saint, as he pushed me out of his way, and threatened to 
give me in charge as a mountebank, interrupting people coming from 
church, and otherwise breaking the Lord’s day. The scene did not end 
here. A third saint, walking behind the other two, and evidently one of 
the company, was slightly inconvenienced, from my having been pushed 
upon him so as to tread upon his toe, by the man with the two coats. 

«‘ With no small violence, he against whom I had been driven, raised 
his hand, and smote me on the right cheek. I turned to him the other 
also,” &c. &c. 

In our humble opinion these, and such like fabrications, possess not even 
the merit of being witty or satirical. That they are excessively irreverent, 
many of them bordering on gross blasphemy, we believe will be felt by 
the few who may be induced to turn over Mordecai’s pages. Many of 
the letters are surcharged with the most solemn predictions and warnings 
in Scripture, all uttered with the boldness of an unerring authority, that 
is offensive to the last degree. 
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Art. XL.—A Philosophical and Practical View of the Social Bearings 
and Importance of Education, in a Series of Essays. By J. ANTROo- 
Bus. London: Longman. 1837. 

Tae author of these Essays has for a number of years been a teacher of 

outh, and one who has evidently regarded his office under a due, and 
indeed an enthusiastic sense of its importance, and the responsibility at. 
tached to it. He has thought much and impressively on the great subject 
of education, taking the term in its widest and most efficient meaning, 
and has here, in elegant, and not unfrequently eloquent style, detailed the 
results of his studies and experience. He attaches to it no less value and 
magnitude than that of a system, which, paying a philosophical regardto 
human nature, its wants, its powers, and its destinies, in all their relations, 
social, political, and moral, will be most effectual in advancing the trans- 
cendent interests and objects contemplated by Christianity, both in this 
world and in that which is to come. The volume, however, is not one 
from which any broken passages, or unconnected extracts, can be taken 
that could faithfully exhibit the marrow of any of its views. It ought to 
be studied seriatim and fully. But we may intimate that the author is no 
convert to new, cheap, and short-cut roads to mental and moral improve- 
ment, such as have been of late years much in vogue. He founds his 
views on a lengthened and attentive practice; the necessity of early and 
well sustained habits of cheerfulness, activity, and virtue is strongly urged 
for the inculcation of parents as well as professional teachers, so that 
among the many labourers which the present era has produced upon the 
paramount theme here handled, the author will deservedly take a promi- 
nent place. 





Art. XLI.—The Bride of Messina. A Tragedy from the German of 

F. V. Schiller. By Grores Irvine, Esq. Macrone: London. 1837. 
Tuts drama is full of beauty and grandeur, even as seen in Mr. Irvine’s 
translation, which, though we consider it to be excellent, cannot be sup- 
posed to convey the full force, or bring out all the delicate touches of which 
the comprehensive and exquisite language of our Teutonic brethren is 
universally allowed to be master. The plot of the piece is simple enough. 
The Princess of Messina, a widow, has two sons, Don Cesar and Don 
Manuel, besides one daughter, Beatrice by name. The sons are reckless 
fellows; while the daughter, on account of some dreadful auguries uttered 
at her birth, importing that she is destined to be the ruin and destruction 
of her family, is withdrawn from her mother’s house, her parentage and 
kindred never being divulged. When the play opens, however, both bro- 
thers have accidentally at times beheld her, and each unconscions of the 
others passion for Beatrice, allow it to assume an extravagant ardour. At 
length, and just at the moment when Don Manuel is embracing her, Don 
Cesar unexpectedly appears, and, mad with jealousy, stabs his favoured 
brother to the heart. The disclosure of the relationship of the group, and 
remorse, cause Don Cesar to destroy himself, and thus the fiat of destiny 
is fulfilled. 

“ The Bride of Messina” is formed upon the classical models of ancient 
Greece, and though it be full of majestic thought and language, of splendid 
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poetry, of fathomless love and sorrow, the English reader will not readily 
sympathise with the dramatis persona, because they are not merely the 
victims of a resistless fate, but because many of the sentiments uttered are 
far removed from human experience. Nevertheless, though after the an- 
tique school, this tragedy has more of the truth and nature of the English, 
than the stiffness and frivolous artificialities of the French drama in it, and 
must ever remain a noble monument of Schiller’s genius, and of the strenuous 
efforts which he made to liberate himself from the trammels of mere art to 
the sacrifice of nature. 





Art. XLIT.— The Philosophy of Human Nature, in its Physical, Intellec- 
tual, and Moral Relations. By H. M’Cormac, M.D.  8vo. pp. 564. 
London: Longman. 1837. 


ALTHOUGH this elaborate treatise takes a distinct and more expansive range 
than most of the works on education which have lately so greatly multi- 
plied, and soars to a loftier height, still the practical lessons which natu- 
rally result from its philosophy are of immediate and paramount concern 
in that department. It is impossible in any moderate space to furnish a 
satisfactory analysis of the volume; but the current of its reasoning is 
cheering to our race, for it leads to the glorious conclusion that human 
nature in this life is susceptible of immense improvement, beyond that 
which it has ever yet exhibited, and that in the world to come, there re- 
mains for those who have cultivated that nature in its threefold capacity, 
physical, intellectual, and moral, according to the manner pointed out in 
the treatise, an ineffable experience of perfection, knowledge, and happi- 
ness—a glorious eternity. These views and results are explained and 
enforced with unusual earnestness and fervour. The work is externally 
and internally of that substantial class, now-a-days so sparingly increased, 
that is destined to obtain a standard position in British literature. 





Art. XLIII.—A Short Visit to the Ionian Islands, Athens, and the 
Morea. By Ep. Girranp, Esq. London: Murray. 1837. 


Never, during all our experience, have we met with such a pregnant proof 
of the aid which steam can afford to book-making. Every one knows how 
much the steam-press is doing towards the multiplication of copies, and 
the speed with which a manuscript may be turned into thousands of 
volumes. But few of our readers, we dare to say, are sufficiently aware of 
the service of steam to the expediting the intellectual labour of the author. 
Let ail such, however, reflect on the share which the discoveries and 
inventions of a Watt have had in the composition of Mr. Giffard’s volume, 
and they will no longer suppose that man’s invisible powers may not 
be fed by the most attenuated properties of matter, and by tangible 
machinery. Here is a book of travels to distant renowned countries, the 
contents of which, by the aid of steam, were gathered in a few days, and 
in the middle of our dreary winter. It is a book which is not only fair and 
handsome in its appearance, but clever, useful, and elegant in its real 
character, and modest in its manner. In short, it is one of the best 
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manuals that has yet been published for those who intend to visit the classic 
lands and shores which it describes. 

Mr Giffard is an Oxonian, who, with a college friend, sailed from 
Falmouth on the 3rd of January 1836, for the Mediterranean, in one 
of H. M. steam packets; and returned to the same port on the 24th of 
March, having in the interval had a peep of Portugal and Cadiz, spent a 
day in Spain, touched at Malta, and voyaged amongst the Ionian Isles. 
But this is not all; they traversed widely and industriously the islands and 
lands mentioned in the title, sketching, describing, and critically examining 
many of the most celebrated monuments of ancient art in those classic 
regions; and though much novelty was not to be expected in the result of 
their efforts, some objects and scenes that have not been generally known 
before, are pleasantly introduced, while much of that which has been traced 
and delineated by their predecessors is here shortly and agreeably 
repeated; Mr Giffard being the penman, and his companion, Mr Newton, 
the penciller. The work, in short, is the production of highly educated and 
cultivated minds, of young, ardent, but unaffected men, and will be much 
sought after, both by those who wish to refresh their memories with scenes 
which have been beheld by them,and by those who desire to obtain a lively 
glimpse through the representation of others. It is pleasant to learn, that 
though bad health was the pressing circumstance which caused our tourists 
to travel at such an ungenial period of the year, they both returned 
convalescent and strong. 





Art. XLIV.—The Progress of Creation considered with reference to the 
present condition of the Earth. By Mary Rozerts. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1837. 

In this very handsome and beautifully illustrated volume, the authoress 
endeavours to explain the work of Creation according to the literal 
meaning of our translation of the Mosaic history. In doing this she has 
compiled from the writings of others the facts and the illustrations which 
have been chiefly dwelt upon in support of the same view. Throughout 
the whole there are manifest tokens of a deep earnestness to uphold the 
authority of Scripture, and to stem, what she considers, theories dangerous 
and inimical to a thorough belief in the Sacred Record. The inferences she 
draws, the reflections she employs, and the facts’ she adduces, not only 
show that she has read much, and thought seriously, but that she can ele- 
gantly and touchingly bring home to the bosoms of her readers the pure 
results of her moral and religious lessons. Taken as a work, however, on 
geology, it is neither philosophically arranged, nor satisfactorily elucidated. 
It is not free from obscurity in certain parts, nor of inconsistency in others, 
nor of many fanciful conjectures. As the work is chiefly intended, 
we presume for the young, and the readers of popular productions, we do not 
think that the most has been made of the views she has espoused. While 
it is totally devoid of originality, it seems to us to lay open to objection 
the doctrine wished to be enforced, more than was necessary. We would 
rather see the accomplished mind and the ardent affections relative to the 
best interests of the human race, which our authoress unquestionably 
possesses, disjoined from such a debateable subject as that regarding the 
ereation and history of the terrestrial globe. 














